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1 Introduction 
The tension between monolingualism and multilingualism 


René Gabriéls and Robert Wilkinson 


Abstract 

The tension between monolingualism and multilingualism has left its 
mark on the cultural history of Europe. Current public and academic 
debates about the Englishization of higher education pitch proponents of 
the monolingual ideal of a common language that promotes communica- 
tion against advocates of the maintenance of linguistic diversity that does 
more justice to the multicultural reality and enriches life. Notwithstanding 
the differences between European countries, the switch from an initially 
monolingual curriculum to a bilingual and sometimes multilingual cur- 
riculum in higher education has led to debates about the consequences of 
the Englishization for the quality of higher education, cultural identity, 
inequality between stakeholders and the opportunities to express concern 
about this process. 


Keywords: Englishization, higher education, monolingualism, multilin- 


gualism, glocalization, linguistic justice 


1 One language versus linguistic diversity 


In Europe, a paradise of one language for all people has long been placed in 
position against a world of linguistic diversity. In Christianity and Judaism, 
multilingualism’ is even seen as a punishment from God. Both religions cite 


1 Unlike monolingualism, which refers to contexts where collectives communicate with each 
other through only one language, multilingualism refers to contexts where collectives com- 
municate with more than one language. Perhaps it makes more sense to speak of a monolingual 
ideal, because in practice there are rarely, if ever, contexts in which collectives only communicate 
through one language. 
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the Bible: the uniform language existing before the construction of the tower 
of Babel — the lingua adamica — came to be replaced by multilingualism 
because God was angered by human arrogance. Before God’s anger, ‘the 
whole earth had one language and the same words’, but to punish human 
arrogance he ‘confuse[d] their language there, so that they will not under- 
stand one another's speech’ (New Oxford Annotated Bible, 2010, Gen. 11:1-9). 

Advocates of multilingualism are often a minority in European cultural 
history. They could present Mithridates (135-63 BC), the king of Pontus, as 
their hero (Trabant, 2003). Not only was he the last serious adversary of the 
Roman Empire, but he also spoke 22 languages, or according to some legends, 
as many as 50. While the Romans demanded of the peoples they ruled (with 
the exception of the Greeks) that they adopt their language, the polyglot 
Mithridates mastered the language of the peoples he conquered. His name is 
echoed not only in a tragedy by Racine and an opera by Mozart, but also by 
the Swiss scholar Conrad Gesner in the first encyclopaedia on some 130 world 
languages: Mithridates sive de differentiis linguarum tum veterum tum quae 
hodie apud diversas nationes in usu sunt (Mithridates, or on the differences 
between the languages, both ancient and now used by different nations), 
published in 1555 (Trabant, 2003). This Protestant humanist opposed the 
monolingualism of the Catholic Church, symbolized by Latin, and made, 
in the spirit of Mithridates, a clear plea for multilingualism. 

In the 19th century, Johann Christoph Adelung and Johann Severin Vater 
followed in the footsteps of Gesner. They wrote a detailed overview of the 
different languages in the world under the title Mithridates oder allgemeine 
Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser als Sprachprobe in bey nahe fiinfhundert 
Sprachen und Mundarten (Mithridates or general linguistics with the Our 
Father as a language sample in almost five hundred languages and dialects), 
published between 1806 and 1817 (Adelung & Vater, 1806-1817/2019). However, 
in the same century, language began to play a major role in nation state 
building, with a single language declared the standard at the expense of 
other languages. Language became a tool of political governance to establish 
aunified nation. At the beginning of the Italian unification (1848-1871), only 
two percent of the population spoke Italian, leading the nationalist political 
leader Massimo d’Azeglio to say: ‘We have made Italy, now we must make 
Italians’ (Maher, 2017, p. 76). 

Since the 19th century, the construction of a national identity took place 
largely through the adoption of a standard language. Nationalist language 
policies entail a drive for monolingualism that is often accompanied by 
legislation that pursues a standard language and represses regional dialects 
and minority languages. In France, for example, regions were subject to 
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Francization (francisée) that entailed the marginalization of Alsatian, 
Breton, Catalan, and Occitan (Maher, 2017, p. 81). Today, the European 
Union (EU) tries to protect these and other regional languages and to give 
shape to multilingualism. Further, 25 states have ratified the Council of 
Europe’s European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages (ECRML), 
adopted in 1992. 

Although many states enforce single language policies in administra- 
tion, education and law, no state succeeds in being totally monolingual. To 
underline the tension between the monolingual ideal that is being pursued 
and multilingual practices, Yildiz (2012) elaborates the postmonolingual 
condition. This tension has left its mark on the cultural history of Europe 
to this day. One argument in favour of the monolingual ideal is that the 
diversity of languages leads to confusion and thus hinders communication. 
This problem could be overcome by learning other languages, which of 
course requires effort. An alternative argument for multilingualism is that 
learning other languages enriches life with novel perspectives on reality and 
does justice to linguistic particularities of regions and migrants. A plea for 
multilingualism could be based on the notion, traced back to Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, that language is not merely a means of conveying information, 
but as ‘the cultivating organ of thought’ (das bildende Organ des Gedanken) 
also expresses a ‘worldview’ (Weltansicht) that is constitutive for the cultural 
identity of a collective (Humboldt, 1836/2010). This implies that learning 
another language enables people to see the world as others might see it. 

In the worldwide discussions about the increase in English-medium 
instruction (EMI) programmes in higher education, the tension between 
monolingualism and multilingualism plays an important role (Tsou & Kao, 
2017). This book bears witness to this and shows that in many European 
countries the switch from an initially monolingual curriculum to a more 
multilingual, most often bilingual, curriculum has led to public debates. In 
Estonia and Latvia (Soler & Rozenvalde, this volume’), for example, there 
was a debate about linguistic hierarchies in higher education, questions on 
the quality of higher education and the role of legal measures applied to 
manage language matters at universities. It is noteworthy that in Switzerland 
the use of English in public schools at a primary and secondary level was 
subject to more controversy than it was at institutes of higher education at 
the tertiary level (Studer & Siddiqa). In Italy it was the national Academy 
for the Italian language that sparked a debate after the renowned university 
Politecnico di Milano proposed to implement a unilateral use of English 


2 Authors without dates refer to chapters in this volume. 
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in MA and PhD courses (Murphy & Zuaro). This book shows that in many 
other European countries there were public debates about the introduction 
of EMI programmes. However, there are exceptions. In Russia (Belyaeva et 
al.) there was no public debate and in Croatia (Drljača Margi¢) the debate 
concerned only the replacement in the media of Croatian expressions by 
English expressions and not the increase of EMI programmes. The latter is 
due to the fact that, in contrast with other European countries, relatively 
few EMI programmes are offered in Croatia. But in most countries these 
programmes led to public debates. Although the contexts of these debates 
varied with each country, it was not uncommon for them to be conducted 
in the same wording. 


2 Aspects of Englishization 


In recent years, the worldwide growth of EMI programmes in higher educa- 
tion has been increasingly discussed in terms of Englishization. This can 
be defined as the process in which the English language is increasingly 
gaining ground in domains where another language was previously used. 
In line with this definition of Englishization, six related aspects of this 
process can be distinguished that play an implicit or explicit role in public 
discussions about this. 

The first aspect concerns the domain where English is displacing 
another language. In addition to the domain of education, it concerns 
the domains of politics, culture, and economics. The European Union 
(EU) is a good case for studying the Englishization of the domain politics 
(De Swaan, 2010, pp. 69-71; Van Parijs, 2011, pp. 6-17). While French was 
still accepted as the language in which politicians and civil servants 
communicated with each other in the 1950s when the EU was established, 
this language became relatively quickly replaced by English in 1973 with 
the EU’s expansion. The Englishization of the cultural domain refers to 
the increase of consumption of English-language films, literature and 
music in a context where these cultural phenomena were articulated in 
the native language or a language other than English. Le Liévre points 
out that France consciously protects its own film and music industry 
against Englishization, usually perceived as Americanization. With 
regard to the Englishization of Belgian culture, van Splunder points to 
differences between Wallonia and Flanders, because in the former region 
English-language films are dubbed and in the latter region subtitled. 
The Englishization of economics implies that the vernacular language 
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of communication in companies and economic transactions is being 
increasingly replaced by English (Boussebaa et al., 2014; Pierini, 2016; 
Tietze, 2004). This development is mainly seen as the result of economic 
globalization. Although this book focuses on the Englishization of higher 
education, it is important to consider that this domain intrudes upon 
the other three domains. The domain loss in education, that is, when the 
vernacular language loses status due to the favouring of English, may have 
far-reaching consequences for the maintenance of the culture. Soler and 
Rozenvalde point out that in Estonia, so-called culturalists, as opposed 
to internationalists, fear that the Englishization threatens their culture. 

The second aspect of Englishization concerns the stakeholders in the 
process. Within each domain where Englishization occurs, different 
stakeholders operate who may have contrasting and conflicting interests. 
Lasagabaster reports that students were more reluctant than administrative 
personnel and teachers towards compulsory EMI programmes, especially 
‘those students whose mother tongue was Basque, who were much more 
concerned about the alleged negative impact of English on Basque.’ But the 
Englishization of a domain can also have consequences for stakeholders 
who operate outside it. For example, the Englishization of higher education 
concerns not only obvious stakeholders such as students, teachers, research- 
ers and administrative staff, but also the citizens and shopkeepers who live 
and work in the city where a university is located. Citizens can be afraid of 
losing their language-bound cultural identity when English gets the upper 
hand, while retailers can hope for additional earnings. 

The third aspect of Englishization affects the language policy of a country, 
public institution, or company. Language policy? can stimulate or restrict 
Englishization. Nordic countries, for example, have established language 
policies based on parallel language use to protect the national language and 
minority languages (Nordic Council of Ministers, 2007). Dimova, Hultgren, 
and Kling underline that in response to concerns that parallel language 
use has downgraded the position of other foreign, heritage, and minority 
languages, ‘more recent interpretations view its potential in promoting and 
normalizing the presencing of multiple languages in higher education.’ It is 
not uncommon for there to be a gap between official language policy and 
language practice. For instance, Sweden is officially a monolingual country, 
but in practice this is different (Kuteeva et al., 2020, p. 4). 


3 Much of what we refer to as language policy here reflects policy as stipulated in official 
policy documents, which Spolsky (2004, 2007) categorizes as management. Language policy 
also is formed by language practices and language beliefs. 
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The fourth aspect of Englishization, legislation, relates closely to language 
policy, but should be distinguished from it. New legislation can give way 
to Englishization or, on the contrary, restrict it. When the French govern- 
ment, according to Le Liévre, wanted to create more possibilities for EMI 
programmes with the Fioraso law, this led to fierce resistance. In Italy 
and the Netherlands, Englishization was the subject of a lawsuit (Pulcini 
& Campagna, 2015; Edwards, 2016). In Europe, Englishization is not only 
about national legislation, but also about European legislation that offers 
both possibilities and restrictions. 

The fifth aspect of Englishization concerns the material resources used 
in various domains. Englishization also means that English-language films, 
literature and music and icons of Anglophone culture are perceived in other 
cultures, which may imply the downgrading of products of some cultures. 
If EMI programmes predominate in higher education, does that mean that 
academically relevant sources in languages that have not been translated 
into English are still used? The question is whether EMI undermines cultural 
diversity. The production of material resources in the first language (L1) 
will be reduced if, as suggested in Latvia, PhD candidates have to produce 
their research in English, thus reducing the range of local research topics 
covered (Soler & Rozenvalde). 

The sixth aspect of Englishization concerns its normative dimension. 
Englishization is an evaluative-descriptive term; it is by no means a neutral 
concept. In public controversies about Englishization, the term acquires 
negative connotations for various stakeholders (Rivlina, 2013). Murphy and 
Zuaro point out that the Italian word for Englishization — Anglicizzazione — ‘is 
mentioned solely in connection with the negative effect on other languages, 
which leads to monolingualism and subservience to Anglophone culture.’ 
Because the burdens of Englishization are often not fairly distributed in 
reality (Boussebaa & Tienari, 2019; Jackson & Primecz, 2019), its normative 
dimension can be addressed in terms of linguistic justice (Alcalde, 2015). 
The implicit normative assumptions that underlie language policies and the 
public judgments about Englishization can be made explicit and critically 
examined on the basis of a well-founded idea of linguistic justice (Van 
Parijs, 2011). 

The aim of this book is to describe, explain and assess the differences and 
similarities between European countries with regard to the Englishization of 
higher education. To this end, we asked eminent scholars to write a contribu- 
tion on the Englishization of higher education in a specific country. Their 
analyses build on existing research into Englishization that has intensified 
over the last 15 years (Boussebaa & Brown, 2017; Earls, 2013; Hultgren & 
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Thøgersen, 2014; Kirkpatrick, 2011; Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a; Tam, 2009 
and 2019). 

Research into the Englishization of higher education investigates three 
levels: micro (everyday research and education at the faculty level), meso 
(the university and the immediate environment), macro (nation state and 
the global context). At the micro level, questions relate how practitioners 
perceive the quality of education, the nature of knowledge, disciplinary 
differences and the impact of affect in EMI (Block & Khan, 2020; Hunter & 
Lanvers). At the meso level, questions concern the effects of Englishization 
on the immediate surroundings of the university, where services both within 
and outside the university may need to become bilingual or multilingual 
(Belyaeva et al.). At a macro level, questions address Englishization against 
the background of global developments. Gustafsson and Valcke, for instance, 
link it to the Sustainable Development Goals of the United Nations. Research 
at this level delves into the commodification of academic research and 
higher education as well as the balance of power. 

The three distinct levels are interrelated. A macroscopic perspective 
is indispensable for an explanation of phenomena that take place at the 
micro and meso level. Certainly, when it comes to the increase in EMI 
programmes, the relationship between the meso and macro level is often 
discussed in the context of the internationalization of higher education (cf. 
Bowles & Murphy, 2020; Giirtler & Kronewald, 2015; Pulcini & Campagna, 
2015; Shimauchi, 2018; Tejada-Sanchez & Molina-Naar, 2020). Internation- 
alization and Englishization are not two sides of the same coin, rather 
two different processes. It is possible to have internationalization without 
Englishization. The Spanish language, for example, is not only used in higher 
education in Spain, but also in Latin America and serves the international 
cooperation of universities. Conversely, Englishization can occur without 
internationalization, for example in the Commonwealth (Van Parijs). In 
addition, Murphy and Mengistu (2020, p. 95) emphasize that Ethiopia is 
‘an intriguing counter-example of the idea that internationalization is 
synonymous with Englishization.’ 


3 The glocalization of EMI 


The global dispersion of EMI can best be described in terms of glocalization. 
The concept of glocalization indicates that the global intensification of 
dependencies beyond national borders in different domains goes hand 
in hand with the articulation of local particularities (Robertson, 1992, 
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pp. 173-174). This global-local nexus can also be applied to the worldwide 
dispersion of EMI (Alsagoff, 2010; Shi, 2013). In this case, glocalization means 
that universities across the world offer EMI programmes, but they do so in 
their own way. This implies that Englishization differs according to time 
and place. This volume presents several examples of localized varieties of 
the Englishization of higher education in Europe. In Belgium, for example, 
because of the language conflict conducted there, there is more reluctance 
towards the Englishization of higher education than in Austria, where it 
is hardly a topic of discussion (Dannerer, Gaisch & Smit; Van Splunder). 
Nevertheless, there are also similarities between the various European 
countries. The concept of glocalization can yield a better understanding 
of how English is adapted in different contexts. Glocalization underlines 
that English becomes modified in the different parts of the world and often 
generates interesting hybrids (Alsagoff, 2010). 

Localized expressions of English by non-natives may not meet the as- 
sumed standard English, but they are unavoidable. The kinds of English 
used in communication are often very different from the English taught in 
classrooms and that of English Lı speakers. Efficient communication among 
non-English Li speakers can occur through hybrid forms or translanguaging 
(Gustafsson & Valcke; Le Liévre). The concept of glocalization presupposes 
that there is a tension between the local and the global. This is by no means 
a process that runs smoothly and is free from conflict and resistance. Global 
forces to meet certain standards often lead to local resistance. 

The fact that there is local resistance to a global phenomenon such as 
Englishization shows that it is not useful to speak of linguistic imperialism, 
because this concept assumes that a language is imposed top-down and 
there is little or no room to do something bottom-up against it. Phillipson, 
who coined this concept, argues that ‘the dominance of English is asserted 
and maintained by the establishment and continuous reconstitution of 
structural and cultural inequalities between English and other languages’ 
(Phillipson, 1992, p. 47). The concept of linguistic imperialism presupposes an 
imperial power that intends to impose its language policy on third parties. 
However, the reality looks different. It is true that Englishization involves 
specific power relations, but the power of some agents (for instance the 
British Council, the IMF and the World Bank) has never been so totalizing 
that no other agents have the possibility of establishing countervailing 
powers. Actors do have possibilities, however limited, to resist the language 
imposed on them and to partially shape it themselves. 

In contrast to the concept of linguistic imperialism, the concept of glo- 
calization does justice to the linguistic dimension of the agency-structure 
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problem, which concerns the extent to which individuals and collectives 
act as free agents or are determined by socio-economic and other structures 
(Giddens, 1984). Whereas the concept oflinguistic imperialism suggests in- 
dividuals and collectives locally cannot withstand global structures pushing 
Englishization, the concept of glocalization underlines that Englishization is 
not a unidimensional but a multidimensional process in which the global and 
the local must be conceived as dialectically interconnected. This dialectical 
interconnectedness is based on the assumption that agency and structure 
are complementary and mutually constitutive forces — that is to say that 
the actions of individuals and collectives are influenced and constrained 
by structures, but that their actions can change these structures to some 
extent. Simultaneously, the structures changed by Englishization shape and 
constrain the actions of individuals and collectives, and they have the ability 
to empower and to inspire resistance. For example, at the Politecnico di 
Milano in Italy, teachers and students were successful with their opposition 
to a majority decision of the senate to offer all MA programmes and PhD 
courses in English (Pulcini & Campagna, 2015; Quick, 2021, p. 59). Agents 
can freely discuss and consciously alter the linguistic landscape in which 
they operate. It is not clear a priori that they cannot make a change ina 
specific linguistic landscape, because of Englishization. 


4 Crucial issues 


The worldwide discussion about Englishization is usually about its conse- 
quences. This mainly concerns four related issues: quality, cultural identity, 
inequality and voice. What are the consequences of Englishization for the 
quality of research and education at universities, the cultural identity of 
a region or country, the inequality between stakeholders and their voice? 
These crucial issues, addressed in various contributions to this book, deserve 
a brief explanation. 

A recurring point of discussion is the suggestion that the increase in 
EMI programmes in higher education harms the quality of research and 
education. In public debates about Englishization it is often suggested that 
the language proficiency of non-native researchers and students could never 
be good enough to articulate linguistically the nuances necessary for science 
(Le Liévre; Soler & Rozenvalde; Wilkinson & Gabriéls). Moreover, proficiency 
in the Li would be damaged by Englishization. Many students trained in 
EMI will find jobs where command of the spoken and written Li must be 
at a high level. This applies, for example, to doctors, psychologists, lawyers 
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and managers who have to use the local L1. In order to safeguard the local 
Lı a country could offer, alongside the EMI provision, programmes in this 
language for international students. In Germany, some programmes require 
international students to engage in German language classes, increasing 
their opportunities in the attractive German job market (Hunter & Lanvers). 
Meanwhile, in countries such as Austria (Dannerer, Gaisch, & Smit) and 
Russia (Belyaeva, Kuznetsova, Nikiforova, & Suchkova), there are hardly 
any quality assurance policies with regard to English proficiency. In various 
countries there are tests, accreditation procedures and certificates (Dimova, 
Hultgren, & Kling; Gustafsson & Valcke; Lasagabaster; Van Splunder). 
Assuming that the identity of individuals and collectives is largely based on 
language, Englishization is associated with identity (Preece, 2016). Englishiza- 
tion is perceived as a threat to cultural identity in countries and regions that 
were unwillingly forced to use a foreign language and were liberated from the 
imposition by historical developments (Lasagabaster; Soler & Rozenvalde; Van 
Splunder), but also in smaller countries and regions that have not experienced 
previous imposition (see also Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018b). Englishization has 
an impact on the input that academics give directly or indirectly to the art, 
culture and social life ofa country, because that depends to a great extent on 
a shared language. Englishization could create an even (larger) cultural gap 
between the academic and non-academic world. In Denmark, the question 
has been raised concerning how those who do not have a sufficient level 
of English proficiency are able to gain access to scientific knowledge that 
is mainly disseminated in English (Dimova, Hultgren, & Kling). Another 
problem concerning cultural identity is whether Englishization will lead 
to the disappearance of French, German, Italian, Swedish, and so on, as 
academic languages. For cultural identity, the input of the humanities and to 
a somewhat lesser extent the social sciences is perhaps more important than 
that of the natural sciences. But Englishization is not necessarily a threat to 
the identity of a country or region. In higher education, EMI programmes 
enable various stakeholders to communicate across cultural boundaries 
and diversify their identity. People who, in addition to their L1, use English 
to communicate cross-culturally have a linguistic repertoire that reflects 
a multicultural rather than a monocultural identity (Gustafsson & Valcke). 
The issues of both cultural identity and inequality show that discussions 
about Englishization relate not only to higher education, but to society as 
a whole. The question is whether Englishization entails the emergence of 
new enclaves in which some are privileged and others marginalized. Does 
this process create a cleft between Englishized students who can move 
around the world as nomads and socially less advantaged students who 
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are confined to their own state or region? The opportunities to follow EMI 
are not equal within and between countries. Within countries English 
may be an additional barrier for students who already find studying in the 
Lia challenge. In Italy research indicates that students from higher social 
classes benefit more from EMI than students from lower classes (Murphy 
& Zuaro). Ina country like Croatia, for example, there are fewer options for 
following EMI programmes than in Denmark (Dimova, Hultgren, & Kling; 
Drljača Margié). However, some argue that when certain conditions are 
met the use of English can contribute to greater equality (Van Parijs, 2011). 
In practice, stakeholders who are involved in Englishization or who bear 
its consequences often have little opportunity to voice their concerns about 
language policy. The possibilities to voice opinions regarding Englishization 
may be frustrated by top-down language policies that prevent stakeholders 
from being heard (Le Liévre; Soler & Rozenvalde; Van Splunder). The contrast 
is substantial between the top-down discourses of policymakers and the 
bottom-up discourses of ‘those endowed with less or no institutional power 
to influence the extent of English used, but who may nevertheless have 
strong attitudes to it’ (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a, p. 5). There is a democratic 
deficit if stakeholders do not have possibilities to shape the language policy 
to which they are subject. Democracy implies that those affected by poli- 
cies have the opportunity to significantly set their mark on it. Top-down 
language policies do not give all stakeholders this option, certainly not those 
outside the academic world. With regard to the last point, it can be pointed 
out that Englishization undermines the democratization of knowledge 
‘by inhibiting the development of a lexicon that keeps track, in the local 
language, of scientific advances and by hindering the flow of knowledge 
and ideas between universities and the rest of society’ (Van Parijs). 
Notwithstanding differences between Europe and other continents 
regarding Englishization, it is noteworthy that crucial issues such as quality, 
cultural identity, inequality and voice are the subject of academic and public 
debates all over the world (Tam, 2009; Mcllwraith, 2015; Tejada-Sanchez 
& Molina-Naar, 2020). Similarly, there is also an increase of research into 
Englishization in Africa, Australia, Asia and America. Analysing develop- 
ments beyond Europe would help avoid a Eurocentric view of Englishization. 


5 The political economy of Englishization 


A macroscopic perspective is indispensable for explaining the phenomena of 
Englishization described above. For example, the tremendous growth of EMI 
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programmes at a micro-level and the language policy developed at a meso 
level can only be properly understood if they are linked to what happens at 
a macro level. Linguistic and other phenomena at the macro level influence 
the actions by individuals and collectives on a micro and meso level, which 
could subsequently lead to (new) phenomena at the macro level, that is, 
the global language system. The possibilities and constraints of individual 
actors regarding the use of language on a micro and meso level depend on 
the way the global language system is structured. The political economy 
of Englishization studies the nature of the interdependencies between and 
within these levels and looks for explanatory factors for English increasingly 
gaining ground in domains where another language was previously used. 

Individuals often prefer the English language because it provides them 
with greater communicative advantage than any other language (De Swaan, 
2001). Their preferences and the choices based on them with regard to 
English cannot be seen in isolation from the way in which the economy is 
structured. Since the late 1970s, the global economy has been structured in 
line with neoliberal principles, influencing language policies and practices 
at the local level (Block, Gray, & Holborow, 2012). 

The concept of neoliberalism is a contested concept because there is 
disagreement about its meaning (Biebricher, 2021; Harvey, 2007; Peck, 
2010). To avoid conceptual hair-splitting, neoliberalism may be defined 
as the idea that the economic order and the political order contribute 
best to the welfare and freedom of all under the conditions of the de- 
regulation of financial market, the privatization of public services, the 
flexibilization of the labour market, the reform of the welfare state by 
reductions of public expenditures, the free movement of goods, services, 
labour and capital, the maximizing of shareholder value and private 
ownership legally anchored. Implementing neoliberal policies influenced 
Englishization in general and in higher education in particular (Giroux, 
2014; Sabaté-Dalmau, 2020). This is also pointed out by various authors 
in this volume (Dannerer, Gaisch, & Smit; Le Liévre; Studer & Siddiqa; 
Van Splunder; Wilkinson & Gabriéls). 

Due to globalization, the sociolinguistic contexts have changed (Blom- 
maert, 2010). In particular, the increased transnational economic dependen- 
cies and the dominant position of the United States have led to an increase 
in the market value of English. English is a medium that is central where 
economic transactions take place. Because neoliberalism highly values the 
free movement of goods, services and capital, international organizations and 
transnational corporations support the learning of English. The assumption 
is that it is not only organizations and corporations that benefit from a 
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high level of English proficiency, but individuals too, because English will 
contribute to increasing their job opportunities. 

Higher education has become more receptive to and serves as an agent 
of Englishization, because neoliberalism transformed the classical univer- 
sity into an entrepreneurial university (Bok, 2003). The entrepreneurial 
university is characterized by the commodification of education and 
research (Radder, 2010). In a global academic market, universities compete 
to attract the best students and scholars and capitalize on their successes. 
Rankings, for instance, are an important indicator for universities in 
determining their competitive position. Because the degree of interna- 
tionalization is one of the indicators in the rankings, universities attract 
as many international students as possible. To do so, they offer more and 
more EMI programmes. 

The more universities are modelled on companies, the more university 
administrators become managers (Boomkens & Gabriéls, 2008). The rise of 
New Public Management (NPM) plays an important role in the context of 
higher education. NPM requires academics to have the habitus of a homo 
economicus who knows how to capitalize the acquisition and transfer of 
knowledge and not the habitus of the classical homo academicus (Miinch, 
2011, pp. 94-131). Where the homo economicus prevails, language is seen as 
an instrument, merely as a medium to transfer information to another 
person in an efficient manner. This would seem to invalidate objections to 
Englishization. On the other hand, those who use language as the bearer of 
a specific cultural identity may not easily support Englishization. 

The political economy of Englishization draws attention to the con- 
sequences that the allocation of a resource such as language has for the 
quality of education, cultural identity, inequality and voice. As mentioned 
before, quality of education is mainly about two issues: the question of 
whether proficiency in English provides sufficient quality of education and 
research and the question whether Englishization implies that people can 
no longer express themselves at a high level in their L1. If language is central 
to people’s identity, then the neoliberal push towards Englishization could 
be perceived as a threat to their identity. Englishization, as Boussebaa and 
Brown (2017) suggest, contributes to identity regulation that turns locals 
into Anglophones who have internalized the values of entrepreneurship. The 
growing socio-economic inequality inherent in neoliberalism is reflected in 
the fact that access to EMI programmes is often limited to those who can 
afford it. English functions as a gatekeeper and can increase the difference 
between those who master this language and those who do not (Price, 2014, 
p- 586). This may explain why in many countries the call is getting louder 
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to democratize higher education and to involve more stakeholders in the 
development of (language) policies. 


6 Linguistic justice and democracy 


The phenomena of Englishization in higher education and the politico- 
economic explanation merit an assessment. Public controversies about 
and research into Englishization are by no means neutral. The negative 
connotation surrounding the term Englishization in various contexts 
indicates that this is a normatively loaded issue (Lasagabaster). For the 
assessment of Englishization in higher education, the concepts linguistic 
justice and democracy can be used. 

Linguistic justice deserves more attention in the research into Englishiza- 
tion of higher education than it has received so far, because the consequences 
of language policies may lead to inequalities that are perceived as unfair 
by those involved. Gustafsson and Valcke argue that universities should 
commit to policies that contribute to social justice. Assessing the fairness 
of language policies and practices that promote Englishization entails 
describing and justifying ideas about linguistic justice. 

Without entertaining the various (liberal, communitarian and other) 
theories on linguistic justice, only three interpretations of linguistic justice 
distinguished by Van Parijs (2011) are mentioned here, because they offer 
good starting points for the critical assessment of Englishization in higher 
education. 

The first interpretation is linguistic justice as cooperative justice. Since 
English functions as a public good that enables people who speak this 
language to communicate with each other, their cooperation is fair if the 
burdens are distributed fairly. The crucial issue now is what, according to 
this interpretation of linguistic justice, is the most defensible criterion. 
According to Van Parijs, the criterion of equal cost-benefit ratios underpins 
this interpretation of linguistic justice, and this requires a contribution from 
Anglophones, whether or not in the form of a linguistic tax. 

Van Parijs considers the second interpretation of linguistic justice, namely 
as distributive justice, of greater importance. In this interpretation, based 
on an egalitarian conception of global distributive justice, language is not 
seen as a public good, but as an individual asset that in principle contributes 
to everyone having an equal chance of achieving a good life. However, 
the growing dominance of English language is based on inequalities of 
opportunities. In view of language policies and practices, the best way to 
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deal with this is ‘by accelerating the dissemination of the lingua franca 
beyond the elite of each country’ (Van Parijs, 2011, pp. 115-116). 

The third interpretation of linguistic justice, namely as parity of esteem, 
views language not only as a communication tool, but also a marker of 
identity. This notion of justice is based on the idea that language is con- 
stitutive of the collective identity of those who master it and expect their 
language to be treated with equal respect. It would be unfair if people are 
stigmatized for not being proficient in English. To do justice to linguistic 
diversity and avoid the dominance of a language, Van Parijs proposes a 
territorially differentiated coercive linguistic regime in which the coercive 
rules differ from place to place (Van Parijs, 2011, pp. 133-137). His proposal 
is not uncontroversial. Some scholars argue that his idea of a territorially 
differentiated coercive linguistic regime does not do justice to the frequent 
incongruence between territory and language. Moreover, multiple language 
groups may claim the same territory, and there are Englishes with different 
statuses and linguistically hybrid settings (De Schutter & Robichaud, 2015; 
May, 2015). 

The concept of linguistic justice could be applied to the assessment of 
language policies and practices in higher education. Does Englishization 
frustrate burden sharing? As a linguistic community, does higher education 
offer equal opportunities for everyone? Do students and staff in higher 
education feel that there is parity of esteem with regard to the prevailing 
linguistic regime? 

Linguistic justice touches upon democracy. After all, without linguistic 
justice it is impossible to speak of fully-fledged democratic conditions at 
the micro, meso, and macro level. For a democracy to function properly 
the members of a political community must share a common language 
and possess a corresponding linguistic competence. A common language 
is important for a shared political culture and ensures a kind of affinity 
among citizens. However, political practice often shows a tension between a 
common language and the maintenance of linguistic diversity. A democracy 
benefits from a common language because it contributes to establishing 
equal opportunities for citizens to participate in public deliberation and 
decision making. National states or the European Union must establish 
one or more official languages for this purpose. However, if a majority or 
hegemonic language is selected as the official language, it could jeopardize 
the participation of some citizens. 

A crucial question is whether the language policies that drive the 
Englishization of higher education are democratic or are the result of a 
top-down implementation that is inherent to New Public Management 
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(Dimova, Hultgren, & Kling; Gustafsson & Valcke). Democracy means self- 
government, that those affected by policies should have some say in them. 
In the case of EMI, stakeholders should have the rights and possibilities to 
shape the language policy to which they are subject. However, at all levels 
policymakers take ‘shortcuts that bypass public deliberation about political 
decisions’, which erodes ‘the fundamental commitment of the democratic 
ideal of self-government’ (Lafont, 2020, p. 3). The hierarchies of languages 
(De Swaan, 2001) as well as ideologies that hide the gap between official 
policy and practice and the top-down implementation of EMI programmes 
(Hultgren et al., 2014; Dannerer, Gaisch, & Smit; Le Lièvre) may be reasons 
to question the democratic legitimacy of language policies. 


7 The legacy of Mithridates 


Returning to the beginning of this introduction, the EU has set great store 
by the legacy of Mithridates, but the Englishization of higher education in 
Europe shows that in practice there is still much to be desired. In some coun- 
tries more than others, Englishization is perceived as both an opportunity 
and a problem. For example, many contributions in this volume note that 
the quality of education suffers from insufficient English proficiency among 
students and teachers. Furthermore, the status of the national language, 
so important for cultural identity, social cohesion, and democracy, would 
be affected by Englishization. Moreover, Englishization would widen the 
gap between academia and society and would make English a barrier to 
less advantaged citizens. As long as these problems are not resolved, as 
evidenced by various public controversies in Europe, there is a chance that 
the proliferation of EMI programmes will be politicized. 

Because of the problematic sides of Englishization, there is a great 
temptation to reverse this process. But that is impossible (Van Parijs). For 
the time being, Englishization is an irreversible process that can at most 
be managed in certain directions. From a sociological perspective, Miinch 
(2007, pp. 10-34) raises three related reasons for this. First, the functional 
adaptation of higher education leads to ever closer global markets of educa- 
tion and research. Second, the institutional path dependence entails that 
every step that actors take on an academic path reduces the chance that 
they will take an alternative path, because the costs (money, status, and 
power) of a turnaround will only increase. Third, the functional adaptation 
and the institutional path taken are legitimized and consolidated by a 
language ideology that uses a specific vocabulary (namely that of New 
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Public Management in which ranking, competition, internationalization 
and excellence are key concepts). 

Taken together, the functional adaptation, the institutional path depend- 
ence and the language ideology ensure that Englishization will continue 
for the time being. This does not mean that nothing can be done about the 
problems raised (Dimova, Hultgren, & Kling; Drljača Margié; Gustafsson & 
Valcke). For this, from the point of view of democracy, all stakeholders af- 
fected by Englishization should have a voice, and not only those in academia. 

Taking account of the legacy of Mithridates means recognizing that power 
relations make up the linguistic landscape and that language conveys a 
certain world view. The difference between disciplines comes into play here 
(Cierpich-Koziet & Manczak-Wohlfeld; Le Lièvre; Van Splunder). The content 
conveyed, especially by the humanities and social sciences, is vested in the 
local culture and language. Domain loss as a result of Englishization in the 
humanities and social sciences is anything but conducive to innovative input 
to the local culture and language, as well as their reproduction. Mithridates 
embodies Humboldt’s idea that language is not merely a means of conveying 
information but expresses a world view that shapes a culture. 

Human beings are self-interpreting animals that are embedded in one or 
more cultures (Taylor, 1985, 2016). Language is no mere communication tool 
but discloses the world in which human beings live. Mithridates understood 
that learning another language does not mean appropriating the same 
tools. Learning another language is actually the appropriation of a shared 
linguistic world disclosure. And that can be very enriching. 


8 An outline of the contributions 


The contributions of this book examine the Englishization of higher educa- 
tion in various European countries. It is impossible to discuss all European 
countries. Nevertheless, this volume provides a relatively good picture, 
because countries from Eastern, Western, Southern, and Northern Europe 
are represented. Of course, the following outline cannot do justice to the 
richness and complexity of each contribution. 

Van Splunder (chap. 2) argues that English has gained a foothold in higher 
education despite all kinds of government restrictions. Englishization has 
sparked a public debate in Belgium on identity, equality, and justice. An 
analysis of this debate and research into EMI shows that Englishization 
may ‘mean internationalization and access to the world’, but ‘does not 
mean access to the whole world.’ Soler and Rozenvalde (chap. 3) address the 
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way in which Estonia and Latvia have publicly debated the opportunities 
and threats of the Englishization of higher education. Despite interesting 
differences between the two countries (for example with regard to the 
use of Russian in universities), there are fundamental similarities. In both 
Estonia and Latvia, language-related issues have played an important role 
in the nation-rebuilding process, and universities must appropriate the 
top-down language policies of the state. Public debates concern whether 
the Englishization of higher education affects other spheres in society and 
whether academia should primarily serve state interests. 

Lasagabaster (chap. 4) addresses the impact of Englishization on mul- 
tilingual Spain where officially bilingual universities play a key role in 
revitalizing the minority languages Basque, Catalan and Galician. Some 
perceive Englishization as a potential Trojan horse that might erode the 
results of four decades of revitalization. Besides this, other linguistic strains 
caused by Englishization are highlighted, such as the consequences of 
low level of English proficiency of teachers, students and administrative 
staff, and disciplinary differences regarding the importance of English. 
Le Liévre (chap. 5) sketches an ambivalent picture of the Englishization of 
higher education in France. This picture is the result of an ongoing debate 
between the proponents and opponents of EMI programmes who, despite 
their different perspectives, have in common that they are blind regarding 
translingual practices. In practice, the linguistic landscape in France is 
characterized by hybrids, code-switching, and code-mixing rather than by 
clearly separate and distinguishable languages. Studer and Siddiqa (chap. 6) 
analyse legal, strategy and policy documents to ascertain how the increased 
use of English in Swiss higher education has been addressed by policymakers 
at national and institutional levels. They discuss the concern whether English 
in Switzerland has become the fifth national language in addition to the four 
official national languages (German, French, Italian and Romansh). With 
respect to multilingualism and internationalization, there is a remarkable 
difference in the way in which institutions in the German-speaking and 
French-speaking parts of Switzerland assess Englishization: while the 
former do so pragmatically, on the basis of a cost-benefit analysis, the latter 
principally do so from the perspective that language gives expression to 
the cultural identity of a community. 

Dimova, Hultgren, and Kling (chap. 7) adopt a longitudinal perspective 
to the Englishization of higher education in Denmark that shows a shift 
over time from a critical to a constructive approach. Initially, the alleged 
consequences of the increasing use of English were critically examined, 
such as domain loss, inequality among the general public regarding a 
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sufficient level of English proficiency and a threat to the cultural herit- 
age based on Danish. In Denmark, the critical approach has given way 
to a constructive approach that assesses Englishization pragmatically, 
recognizing that the expansion of EMI is inevitable and practical solutions 
regarding its implementation must be found. Murphy and Zuaro (chap. 8) 
investigate how the ideas of internationalization and Englishization are 
conceptualized in academic research on higher education in Italy. While 
the concept of internationalization is used in a neutral way, the concept 
of Englishization is endowed with negative connotations (by portraying it 
as a monolingual and hegemonic process that threatens cultural identity 
and involves injustice). However, based on Englishization as the medium of 
instruction, internationalization can ‘represent a bridge to other cultures and 
a way of making Italian academic culture more accessible to international 
audiences, rather than a threat to its identity.’ 

Belyaeva, Kuznetsova, Nikiforova and Suchkova (chap. 9) argue that it 
is inappropriate to apply the concept Englishization to higher education in 
Russia, because the use of English is not far-reaching enough. Moreover, in 
Russia there is an incongruity between the language policy at the national 
level and the language policy at the level of higher education institutions. 
Although EMI is slowly but steadily acquiring more status in the European 
part of Russia, and there is evidence that other territories of the Russian 
Federation will follow this trend, it is noteworthy that in the Far East and 
elsewhere, Chinese is becoming increasingly popular. 

Valcke and Gustafsson (chap. 10) analyse the way in which two universities 
in Sweden have undertaken curricular reform and managed the opportuni- 
ties and challenges of teaching and learning through English. Both case 
studies show that in practice educational dynamics can differ from university 
to university and it makes sense to adopt the concept EMEMUS: English 
Medium Education in Multilingual University Settings (Dafouz & Smit, 2016). 
However different the multilingual university settings at the two Swedish 
universities, they both show that it is important to develop the multicul- 
tural sensitivities of the teaching staff in view of classrooms that are more 
inclusive and equitable. Wilkinson and Gabriéls (chap. 11) note that in the 
Netherlands there is an incongruity between the discourse of the university 
administrators and the critical voices of eminent scholars and intellectuals 
during a public controversy about Englishization. One explanation for this 
incongruity is that administrators of Dutch universities manage according 
to the guidelines of the neoliberal New Public Management and therefore 
defend other interests than those who publicly question the consequences of 
Englishization for Dutch culture and society. Although the Englishization of 
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Dutch higher education also meets the interests of students who consciously 
choose EMI programmes, many of them believe that this process results in 
Anglophone cultural dominance and harms Dutch culture. 

Cierpich-Koziet and Manczak-Wohlfeld (chap. 12) describe the phenomena 
of what they call an English-Polish alliance, which amounts to the equaliza- 
tion of the status of English and Polish as languages of instruction. Features 
of this alliance include the strong growth of EMI programmes, publications 
in English and the increased importance of this language in job competition. 
Englishization in Polish higher education is subsumed under the concept of 
internationalization, which has led to increased status for EMI programmes. 
Based on analyses of policy texts and statistical data, Dannerer, Gaisch, 
and Smit (chap. 13) present a differentiated picture of the Englishization 
of traditional research universities and universities of applied sciences in 
Austria. It is noticeable that the issue of language in general, and English 
in particular, is under the radar in Austria, suggesting a lack of awareness 
that EMI may undermine the use of German in higher education. This 
corresponds to a utilitarian view of language inherent in Austrian policies. 

From an in-depth investigation into EMI at the University of Rijeka in 
Croatia, Drljača Margié (chap. 14) concludes that no one thinks English should 
replace Croatian. Only a small minority of teachers and students express 
concerns about the future status of Croatian in higher education and that 
EMI will spur a brain drain. This might be because the overall adoption of 
EMlis rather low with only 3% of study programmes in English. Hunter and 
Lanvers (chap. 15) report research into how students and teachers experi- 
ence the affective dimension of Englishization in German institutions of 
higher education. This research is unique because there are no studies that 
have examined the impact of affect in EMI on both students and teachers. 
Although anxiety over proficiency was present among most students and 
teachers, international students and teachers show a more positive affect 
towards EMI than local students and teachers, apart from those international 
students who are more concerned about face-saving. 

In the epilogue of this book, Van Parijs (chap. 16) asks himself whether 
the Englishization of higher education in Europe is a problem and, if so, 
whether there is anything that can and should be done about it. Higher 
education confronts many challenges such as the quality of education, 
access of less advantaged students, the widening gap between academia and 
society, and the weakening of the national language that is so important 
to culture and identity. Internationalization entraps immense costs, often 
invested in Englishization. Addressing these issues is a balancing act: ‘a 
fragile, conflict-ridden balance between giving enough place to English 
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not to fall behind and protecting the local languages against domain loss 
and slow agony.’ 
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2 Higher Education in Flanders 
English as the ‘other’ language 


Frank van Splunder 


Abstract 

English is firmly rooted in Flemish academia, in spite of restrictions 
imposed by the Flemish government. The government’s language policy 
is informed by the view that Dutch (Flanders’ official language) should 
be promoted and that the use of languages other than Dutch should be 
managed carefully. Yet English has become the dominant ‘other’ language 
in Flemish higher education, including as an additional medium of instruc- 
tion. Even though English is widely used, it is also a matter of public 
debate, touching on issues concerning identity, equality, and justice. In 
comparison with the Netherlands, the Englishization of higher education 
remains fairly limited, yet English is far more prominent in the north of 
Belgium (Dutch-speaking Flanders) than in the south (French-speaking 
Wallonia). 


Keywords: Belgium, Flanders, globalization, identity, language struggle, 


multilingualism 


1 Introduction 


This chapter deals with Flanders, the Dutch-speaking part of Belgium. It 
first contextualizes the linguistic situation in Belgium, after which it focuses 
on the current use of English in Flemish higher education. In this chapter, 
English is conceptualized as the main ‘other’ language in an increasingly 
multilingual context. 
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Figure 2.1 Belgium: official languages 
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2 Languages in Belgium 


Language is a sensitive and divisive issue in Belgium. Although the country 
has three official languages, none of them is official in the whole country, 
but in certain designated regions only: Dutch is official in Flanders, French 
in Wallonia, and both are official in the Brussels-Capital region. In addition, 
there is a small German-speaking community, which is part ofthe Walloon 
region. Due to migration from other European as well as non-European 
countries and the presence ofinternational corporations and institutions 
(e.g., the European Parliament, NATO), many other languages are being used 
in Belgium, but they lack official recognition. In spite of its institutionalized 
regional monolingualism (or bilingualism in some areas), Belgium is a highly 
multilingual country, especially in urban areas. English increasingly serves 
as the de facto second language, even though it is not an official language 
either. In a Belgian context, English is more ‘neutral’ than either French or 
Dutch, and in Flanders as well as in Wallonia, young people tend to be more 
fluent in English than in their neighbours’ language, and their attitudes 
towards English are far more positive too (e.g., Dewaele, 2008; O’Donnell 
& Toebosch, 2008; Grover, 2019). 

The creation of monolingual areas in Belgium reflects the 19th century 
language struggle in which Flanders sought recognition for its language 
(Dutch, which was usually called Flemish back then) alongside French. 
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Even though French was the minority language, it was the dominant lan- 
guage in the whole country, and a prerequisite for upward social mobility 
(van Splunder, 2020, pp. 86-88). As a consequence, French was synonymous 
with social, cultural, economic, and political power. Moreover, higher 
education was entirely in French, as a result of which Flemings could not 
study in their own language. Even though the language struggle may be a 
relic of the past, language remains a core issue in Belgian politics, resulting 
in a labyrinth of language laws. Through a series of state reforms from the 
1970s onwards, Belgium was gradually transformed from a unitary into 
a federal state, based on regions and communities (linguistic identities) 
with a relatively high degree of autonomy. As a result of the 1988-1989 
state reform, the linguistic communities have become responsible for their 
own educational system. Thus, there are three Ministries of Education 
in Belgium: one for the Dutch-speaking community, one for the French- 
speaking community, and one for the German-speaking community, all 
of which pursue independent policies. In the bilingual Brussels-Capital 
region, two distinct monolingual educational systems exist, organized by 
the Dutch-speaking and the French-speaking communities respectively. 

While Flanders and Wallonia are growing apart, both regions have set 
up ties with their neighbours across the state border. Flanders and the 
Netherlands work closely together in the Dutch Language Union (Taalunie), 
an intergovernmental organization committed to a common language 
policy. Although the main focus of the organization is on issues regarding 
the Dutch language, it actually promotes multilingualism and linguistic 
diversity. As a possible alternative to English as a lingua franca (ELF), 
the use of lingua receptiva (LaRa) is stimulated: interlocutors speak their 
own language, while relying on their receptive skills in the other language 
(ten Thije, 2013). This is possible in a context where two or more languages 
co-occur, for instance Dutch and French in Belgian politics (e.g., a Flemish 
journalist asks questions in Dutch and a Walloon politician replies in 
French). However, this is only feasible if both interlocutors understand 
the other person's language well enough. Concerning higher education, 
Flanders and the Netherlands collaborate in the NVAO (Dutch-Flemish 
Accreditation Organization), an independent educational organization 
which assesses the quality of higher education institutions and recognizes 
study programmes in both areas. In addition, Flemish and Dutch higher 
education institutions have set up joint organizations such as NUT (Dutch 
and Flemish University Language Centres, Nederlandse en Vlaamse Univer- 
sitaire Talencentra) and the Language Policy Platform (Nederlands/Vlaams 
Platform Taalbeleid Hoger Onderwijs), which aim to share information 
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and expertise concerning, inter alia, language policies and practices in 
higher education. In line with the Dutch Language Union, they promote 
multilingualism and linguistic diversity, while at the same time they stress 
the seminal importance of Dutch in higher education. In addition, they 
recognize the crucial role of English, for instance as an additional language 
ofinstruction. 

French-speaking Wallonia is linguistically and culturally oriented towards 
France. Like France, Wallonia used to practise monolingual language poli- 
cies, and it paid little attention to foreign language learning until the 1990s, 
when CLIL (Content and Language Integrated Learning) was introduced 
with Dutch, English, or German as content languages (Van de Craen et al., 
2012). English language proficiency remains considerably higher in the 
Dutch-speaking part of Belgium than in the French-speaking part. Whereas 
in Flanders proficiency in English is generally very high (almost as high as 
in the Netherlands), in Wallonia it is rather moderate (but higher than in 
France) (Education First, 2019). English is also far more present in Flanders 
than in Wallonia. For instance, in Wallonia English-language films are 
dubbed in French, while in Flanders they are subtitled. English-medium 
instruction is less widespread in Wallonia than in Flanders, and it is far 
less institutionalized in terms of language requirements and testing. In 
addition, language legislation in higher education (Communauté française, 
2013, p. 35) is not as elaborate as in Flanders. The small German-speaking 
community of Belgium is largely dependent on higher education institutions 
in neighbouring Wallonia and Germany, as there are no universities in East 
Belgium (Ostbelgien in German). German-speaking Belgian students tend to 
have better English language skills than their French-speaking counterparts 
and better French language skills than Flemish students (Doerflinger & 
Knipprath, 2018, p. 43). 

Unlike most other language learners in Europe, Flemish pupils learn 
French as their first foreign language. French is taught from the age of 11, 
whereas English tuition starts at 13. However, while French is basically 
taught in an instructed setting (i-e., a classroom), Flemish pupils are exposed 
to English outside the classroom through pop music, television, computer 
games, the internet, and social media. As a result, they have massive expo- 
sure to English, but not to French (Peters et al., 2019). Consequently, most 
Flemish pupils are much more fluent in English than in French. Even though 
English may be their third language officially, in practice it is their second 
language. English is embraced by both regions in higher education, but it 
is more salient in Flanders. 
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There may be some irony in the fact that higher education in multilingual 
Belgium is organized along monolingual lines, reflecting monolingual 
language ideologies. As previously observed, this is due to historical and 
political circumstances, and the unequal relationship between Dutch and 
French in the past. As a result of the bitter language struggle of the 1960s, 
the then bilingual university of Leuven (the oldest university in the Low 
Countries) was split into two monolingual universities: the Dutch-language 
University of Leuven and the French-language University of Louvain, which 
was relocated in Wallonia (and renamed Louvain-la-Neuve, New Leuven). In 
the meantime, both universities have introduced English as their additional 
language. Communication between Flemish and Walloon academics is often 
in English too (e.g., by email). 

Apart from the official regional languages Dutch, French, and Ger- 
man, English increasingly serves as the unofficial language of wider 
communication in Belgium. In addition to these four languages, many 
other unofficial languages are being used in the country, including 
minority-ethnic languages/dialects (e.g., Italian, Spanish, Turkish, 
Arabic/Tamazight, Polish), regional languages/dialects (e.g., varieties of 
Flemish, Walloon, German/Luxembourgian), and sign languages (e.g., 
French-Belgian and Flemish Sign Language, both of which have been 
recognized in their respective communities). In the Brussels region, for 
instance, more than a hundred languages are spoken. While English is 
the de facto second language in Brussels (after French, but before Dutch), 
8% of the Brussels population only speaks languages other than French, 
English, or Dutch (Janssens, 2018). This multilingual reality runs counter 
to the conceptualization of Belgium as a bilingual (Dutch-French) or 
trilingual (Dutch-French-German) state, consisting of homogeneous and 
standardized languages. 


Table 2.1 Languages in Belgium 


Flanders Wallonia Brussels East Belgium 
Official Dutch French French German 
language(s) Dutch French 
Language of wider English English English English 


communication 


The remainder of this chapter will focus on the use of English in higher 
education in Flanders, where English is far more prominent than in the 
French-speaking part of the country. 
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3 Englishization in Dutch-speaking Flanders 


The following paragraphs discuss language policies and practices in Flanders. 
While language policy can be described as dealing with laws and other 
regulations, language practice is about what actually happens with those 
policies. This view ties in with the conceptualization of language policy 
research as a multi-layered and discursive process which takes into account 
the social reality in which language policies are shaped, developed, and 
negotiated (Barakos & Unger, 2016; Bonacina-Pugh et al., 2020). The section 
on language policy discusses the Flemish political and linguistic context, 
language legislation in higher education, language testing, and university 
policies. The section on language practices deals with university practices 
and public debates on English. 


3.1 Language policy 


Language is a highly politicized issue in Flanders, which seeks to protect 
Dutch vis-a-vis other languages. Language policy in Flanders should be 
understood in the context of a long tradition of language regulation. Apart 
from protecting Dutch (for instance as a medium of instruction), it aims to 
manage the use of languages other than Dutch. In spite of efforts to promote 
multilingualism, Flemish language policy is firmly based on the ideology of 
territorial monolingualism (Blommaert, 2011). Therefore, Dutch has a pivotal 
role as a medium of instruction in Flanders. This is particularly obvious 
in primary and secondary education. As a consequence of the 1963 law 
stipulating that all teaching in Flemish schools (except foreign languages) 
must be in Dutch, CLIL (with French, English, or German as content lan- 
guages) was introduced only in 2014 (Bulté et al., 2020). Moreover, students 
are discouraged from using their home languages (often minority-ethnic 
languages such as Turkish or Arabic) in Flemish schools and encouraged 
to speak Dutch only (Sierens & Van Avermaet, 2014). At the same time, 
however, English is increasingly present in (higher) education, where it is 
commonly presented as ‘internationalization’, as in many other countries 
and regions (Wilkinson & Walsh, 2015, p. 10). 

From a historical perspective, the ‘other’ language in Flanders was French, 
the minority language spoken by the elite in Belgium (in Wallonia as well 
as in Flanders). After a long struggle of emancipation, in which the Dutch 
language was promoted as the crucial element of Flemish identity, the 
Flemish majority gradually obtained linguistic and other equality. For 
instance, it was not until 1930 when Dutch was recognized as a language 
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of higher education in Flanders. In today’s Flanders, French has lost its 
dominant position, and English has become the ‘other’ language. In general, 
attitudes towards English are far more positive than towards French. Yet 
there are fears that Dutch might lose its position again, in particular in 
higher education. As a result, the Flemish government has taken measures to 
protect Dutch, and to ensure that students can study in Dutch, even though 
an increasing number of them do not speak Dutch as their home language. 
As observed earlier, these ‘other’ languages (e.g., Turkish or Arabic) are 
commonly regarded as deficient in a Flemish educational context. Flemish 
language sensitivity is pervasive across the whole political spectrum, but it 
is particularly salient in Flemish nationalism, which dominates the current 
political landscape. 

While Flanders and Wallonia share a country (Belgium), they do not share 
a language. In contrast, Flanders and the Netherlands share a language 
(Dutch) but not a country. In spite of their commitment to a common 
language policy, Flanders and the Netherlands pursue different language 
practices, which is due to the different historical and political context. This 
is particularly striking concerning the use of English in higher education. 
Whereas the Netherlands have embraced English as their medium of instruc- 
tion at the expense of Dutch, Flanders is far more reluctant concerning 
English-medium instruction. Moreover, Flemish universities have to abide by 
the rules set out by the Flemish government, whereas Dutch universities have 
more freedom to develop their own language policies. While the Flemish 
top-down policy reflects Flemish language sensitivity and the belief that 
language needs to be regulated, the Dutch bottom-up language policy is 
more in line with Anglo-American liberal attitudes towards language use 
(van Splunder, 2015). 

In Flanders, the use of English in higher education has been embodied by 
complex legislation which seeks to quantify language policy. The 2012 Decree 
(Flemish law) states, inter alia, that Dutch is the language of instruction at all 
Flemish universities and university colleges (hogescholen). Recently the name 
‘universities of applied science’ was adopted as an alternative to ‘university 
college’, as the word college can also refer to schools of secondary education, 
as is indeed the case in Flanders (VLOHRA, 2021). The law also states that 
languages other than Dutch may be used on condition that they provide an 
‘added value’ (meerwaarde) and that there is an equivalent programme in 
Dutch (e.g., at another university in Flanders), so that students can pursue 
their studies entirely in Dutch (Vlaamse Codex, 2012). Students also have 
the right to sit their exams in Dutch, even when the course was taught 
in another language. In addition, the use of languages other than Dutch 
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is restricted to 18.33% in initial bachelor programmes and 50% in initial 
master’s programmes (i.e., at an individual institution). If the percentages 
are higher, the programme is not considered a Dutch-language programme 
anymore. This is an important issue, as Flemish institutions of higher 
education can provide maximum 9% (6% before 2020) of their bachelor 
programmes and 35% of their master’s programmes in languages other than 
Dutch. In reality, the picture is far more complicated, as there are many 
exceptions, including international programmes which are taught entirely 
in English. This also reveals that ‘languages other than Dutch’ in practice 
means English, as English is the only language which is widely used as an 
additional medium of instruction. In spite of its former status as a language 
of instruction, French has almost completely disappeared in Flemish higher 
education. For instance, the 2019 survey lists 30 bachelor programmes in 
languages other than Dutch: 27 in English versus 3 in French. It should be 
noted that one of these ‘French’ programmes is in fact a trilingual (Dutch, 
English, French) bachelor’s degree in nursing, and the other two programmes 
are taught at the Antwerp Maritime Academy, which provides courses in 
Dutch and English as well (Vlaams Parlement, 2019). 

Apart from this strict language regulation Flemish universities and 
university colleges/universities of applied sciences have to abide by, they 
are closely monitored by the government. The current figures show that the 
number of programmes taught in English is well below the maximum set 
by the government. In 2019, 5.82 % of the bachelor’s programmes and 24 % 
of the master’s programmes were taught in languages other than Dutch, 
which in practice means English (Vlaams Parlement, 2020). A recent proposal 
to increase the maximum percentages of instruction in languages other 
than Dutch (i.e., from 18.33 % to 50%) was rejected. The current Education 
Minister (a Flemish nationalist) declared himself in favour of the current 
restrictions and he would not increase the percentages, a move which was 
widely supported by his political allies. This may indicate that the use of 
English as a medium of instruction remains relatively limited in Flemish 
higher education (in particular when compared to the Netherlands). On 
the other hand, it should be noted that these percentages may hide a more 
complex reality as, for instance, a course which is taught officially in Dutch 
may be taught in English after all (e.g., if there are not enough students 
enrolled in the Dutch-language programme). Some of these fake programmes 
(spookopleidingen) may be regarded as ‘creative solutions’ to circumvent 
restrictions imposed by the law (van Splunder & Engelen, 2018). 

Most English-taught programmes are at master’s level, in the areas of 
Applied Economics, Commercial Sciences and Business Administration, 
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and Applied Sciences. At PhD level, English is dominant in other areas 
as well, as more than 90% of all journal articles and theses are written 
in English (Rys, 2019, p. 263). A comparative study revealed that there are 
significant differences between study areas. For instance, whereas English 
was found to be dominant in mathematics, Dutch remains very important 
in history (e.g., as a language of publication and in vivas) (Rys, 2019, p. 269). 
Even though Flemish students are legally entitled to pursue their studies 
in Dutch, many actually prefer to study in English and take their exams 
in English as well. The main argument in favour of English is that it is the 
academic lingua franca and studying in English opens the gateway to the 
world. An obvious counter-argument is that many graduates will work in 
Flanders, where they will need Dutch rather than English. Moreover, the 
exclusive focus on English runs counter to the idea of multilingualism, which 
is supported by the Dutch Language Union, the Flemish government as well 
as organizations representing Flemish academics and students. Overall, 
Flemish students tend to have positive attitudes towards multilingual 
education (Rys, 2019, p. 262). 

As part of their language policy, the Flemish government set up language 
requirements for lecturers and students in higher education. For teaching 
purposes, the C1-level of the CEFR (Common European Framework for 
Languages) is required, that is, the advanced level needed for social, aca- 
demic, and professional purposes. As a consequence, all lecturers teaching 
in a ‘language different from their mother tongue’ (usually English) are 
required to take one of the language tests recognized by the government. 
In addition, non-native speakers of Dutch have to master Dutch at A2-level 
(‘basic user’) after two years and Bz (‘independent user’) after five years. 
These strict language requirements may deter some international applicants, 
for whom learning Dutch may be an additional burden. Students usually 
need a B2-level, but for some courses (e.g., language studies) C1 is required. 
Whereas students from abroad have to prove their level, students who 
studied in Flemish secondary education are assumed to have a B2-level. Yet 
this is not always the case, as their assignments in higher education reveal. 
Interestingly, students tend to overrate their level of English, and to underrate 
their lecturers’ English. Most of the students’ complaints deal with their 
lecturers’ spoken English, and their ‘bad’ pronunciation in particular (van 
Splunder, 2014, p. 236). Many students have poor writing skills, and academic 
writing (in English as well as in Dutch) is a particular problem. It should 
be added that English is commonly conceptualized as ‘standard’ British or, 
to a lesser extent, American English. Moreover, the ‘native speaker’ model 
is still dominant in language learning, teaching, and testing, even though 
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this model is highly problematic (Seidlhofer, 2011, p. 33). In addition, most 
Flemish people actually speak and write Dutch English (sometimes called 
Dunglish) rather than British or American English. 

As a consequence of the government's policy, Flemish universities decided 
to set up a unique collaboration to design their own language test, the 
ITACE (Interuniversity Test of Academic English). The ITACE, which is a 
high-stakes test and currently the most common English language test at 
Flemish universities, meets the international test standards set by ALTE 
(Association of Language Testers in Europe) and it has been recognized by 
the Flemish government alongside other tests such as IELTS and TOEFL. 
The main difference with tests developed in English-speaking countries is 
that the ITACE is aimed at a specific academic context in which English is 
used as an additional language of instruction which is not the lecturers’ or 
students’ first language. The implementation of a mandatory language test 
reflects Flemish language sensitivity as well as a strong tradition of top-down 
language control. Together with the language test, Flemish universities set 
up additional language support and remedial courses for lecturers as well as 
students. Most of these courses are provided by the universities’ language 
centres, and most of them are free of charge. Even though the obvious aim 
of the ITACE was to test the lecturers’ language command when teaching 
in English and to improve the quality of education, it sparked a media 
storm which entirely neglected the very purpose of the test (van Splunder 
& Verguts, 2017). The test was even perceived as a political tool to curb the 
use of English (which made no sense at all), and some lecturers refused to 
take the test. However, the large majority of test-takers passed, and in the 
meantime the storm has died down. Nowadays, the language test is taken 
for granted and language courses are in high demand, as lecturers are 
motivated to improve their skills in academic English. 

In accordance with the Decree, Flemish higher institutions are required 
to draw up a Code of Conduct regarding their language(s) of instruction, and 
to report annually to the Flemish government. Apart from reflecting the 
current legislation, these texts negotiate a compromise between the official 
language of instruction (Dutch) and the academic lingua franca (English). 
It is also quite striking that the texts tend to avoid the word ‘English’, and 
that they prefer generic references to ‘other languages’ or ‘foreign languages’. 
Similarly, the term ‘Englishization’ (verengelsing) is avoided and subsumed 
under concepts such as ‘internationalization’ and ‘multilingualism’, even 
though French, German, and other foreign languages play hardly any role 
as a medium of instruction in Flemish higher education. Moreover, the 
term verengelsing has negative connotations, as it implies that English 
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will replace Dutch (or any other language). In higher education, the term 
mainly refers to the perceived excessive use of English in text materials (e.g., 
US handbooks), its use as a medium of instruction, and the dominance of 
Anglo-American paradigms in academia. 


3.2 Language practices 


English is very much present on Flemish campuses, in spite of the govern- 
ment’s restrictive language policy. A survey of university websites revealed 
that all Flemish universities have bilingual websites (Dutch-English), even 
though not all information may be available in both languages. For some 
courses taught in Dutch, only basic information may be provided in English, 
for instance. In general, however, course descriptions are provided in both 
languages. Perhaps surprisingly, course names tend to be in English, even 
when a course is taught in Dutch. Most Flemish universities provide English 
translations of their names (but some stick to their name or acronym in 
Dutch). Notice boards and other public announcements on campus reveal 
a mixture of both languages, as some announcements are available either 
in Dutch or in English. Announcements for an international audience 
tend to be in English only. Apart from its use as a medium of instruction, 
English is used in oral and in written communication, such as meetings 
or email. Messages sent out to groups tend to be bilingual: first Dutch, 
then English. For instance, during the 2020 coronavirus pandemic, care 
was taken to provide all information in both languages. Due to the pres- 
ence of international staff and students, English often features as the de 
facto first language, particularly in oral communication. The ripple effect 
of English can also be observed beyond the campus, as English is very 
prominent in bars, restaurants, shops, advertisements, and so on. Moreover, 
English is increasingly used as a lingua franca in Flanders. The language 
is firmly rooted in Flemish daily life, where it has largely replaced French 
as a second language. In Brussels, where French is still far more dominant 
than in Flanders, Flemings use Dutch, French, and English in their daily 
lives (Taalunie, 2020). 

A case study (Moors, 2020) at the University of Antwerp revealed that 
Dutch was more prominent than English on the university's website, in its 
magazines (which only provide abstracts in English), as well as social media. 
Even though most programmes are taught in Dutch, a substantial part of 
them are actually taught in English, and most of the literature is in English 
anyway. The choice of language may be flexible, and ‘switches’ between 
Dutch and English occur. For instance, when one participant does not speak 
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Dutch, everyone will switch to English. While meetings related to policy 
issues tend to be in Dutch, meetings related to research tend to be in English. 
Minutes can be drawn up in either language, depending on the language of 
the meeting. These examples show that language practices tend to be more 
flexible than language policies. Other Flemish higher education institutions 
have launched ambitious programmes promoting multilingualism rather 
than Englishization. That is, the students’ full linguistic potential should 
be addressed, not just their knowledge of Dutch and English. For instance, 
speakers of minority-ethnic languages can gain access to communities which 
cannot be reached with Dutch or English. This recognition of linguistic 
diversity is based on a positive attitude towards language rather than ona 
deficiency theory, which perceives some languages as inaccurate or inferior. 
The focus on multilingualism fits in with the idea of linguistic and cultural 
diversity, social equality, and justice, which have long been neglected in 
language education (Duchéne, 2019). 

By and large, the public debate on the use of English in Flemish higher 
education is informed by different discourses on language. The first is the 
discourse of globalization, which emphasizes the necessity of English in an 
international academic context. That is, English is seen as a prerequisite to 
gain access to the world, which is vital for a relatively small language area. 
This discourse is particularly salient in areas of research with an economic 
or commercial impact (e.g., business studies or marketing). In contrast, the 
humanities and social sciences are less market-driven and often object to 
the marketization and commodification of higher education, which can be 
regarded as undesirable by-products of globalization. Moreover, in these 
disciplines, language is intrinsically linked to the area of research (e.g., 
literary studies or sociology) and it does not merely have an instrumental 
function (as in the natural sciences). Yet these areas of research need English, 
too, to reach beyond the national borders. 

Second, the identity discourse, which is frequently influenced by right- 
wing Flemish nationalism, focuses on the protection or promotion of Dutch 
and the perceived threat of English (or any other language) to the Dutch 
language and Flemish identity. This discourse reflects the 19th century 
language struggle, when Dutch was dominated by French, even though the 
political and cultural context was entirely different. Metaphors of war (as in 
the very concept of language struggle’, taalstrijd) are quite common in this 
discourse. Whereas the ‘struggle’ for Dutch and the eventual Dutchification 
(vernederlandsing) of higher education in Flanders are seen as milestones 
in the emancipation of Flanders, the former Frenchification (verfransing) 
and the current Englishization (verengelsing) are seen as detrimental. In the 
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identity discourse, Englishization is often equated with Americanization and 
the dominance of Anglo-American paradigms in academia, an argument 
which can also be heard in left-wing discourses on Englishization. In a more 
inclusive view ofidentity, English can be seen as an additional identity. Many 
young people have layered identities, whose elements are not mutually 
exclusive. Thus, one can be a speaker of Dutch, Turkish, English, and maybe 
a couple of other languages too, all expressing layers of one’s identity. 

Third, the academic discourse focuses on the position of Dutch as an 
academic language and its domain loss in particular areas of research. For 
instance, academic literature may be available in English only, and even a 
term such as ‘bachelor’ does not have an equivalent in Dutch. One of the aims 
of the Dutch Language Union is to save Dutch as a scientific language and 
to ensure that scientific research remains also available in Dutch (Taalunie, 
2020, p. 13). In his 2019-2024 policy note on education, the Flemish Minister 
of Education stipulates that research funded by the Flemish Government 
should always be accompanied by a concise translation into Dutch to ensure 
that Dutch, as a language of science, retains its standing (Weyts, 2019, p. 60). 

Fourth, the quality of education discourse deals with the impact of English- 
medium instruction (EMI) on the quality of higher education. While its 
economic and institutional benefits may be obvious (e.g., increased rev- 
enues, higher rankings), EMI is a linguistic challenge to all parties involved 
(Galloway, 2020, pp. 32-36). However, this challenge is often neglected or 
overlooked. While some content lecturers tend to downplay the importance 
of language (‘I don’t care about grammar or spelling mistakes in my students’ 
assignments in English’ is acommon comment), others think language is 
of paramount importance. As a consequence, in several study programmes 
additional language support is provided to improve the students’ writing 
skills in English. 

Last but not least, the social discourse is concerned with how English 
may affect certain groups of people, such as minority-ethnic students, 
for whom it is already difficult to study in Dutch. This may also apply to 
other students, for instance students who attended the technical strand of 
secondary education and whose academic language skills tend to be more 
limited (Deygers, 2017). English may therefore be an additional barrier, 
as not everyone has the same access to English. This may also explain 
why certain students prefer to study in Dutch, while other students prefer 
English. While English may be a barrier, it has been argued that the use of 
English as a lingua franca can be a means to obtain more equality and justice 
worldwide, when certain conditions are met (Van Parijs, 2011). It should be 
noted that these discourses on languages are not mutually exclusive, and 
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they even overlap. Thus, English(ization) is an issue in right-wing as well 
as in left-wing discourses. Moreover, proponents and opponents of English 
often use the same arguments, but interpret them differently (e.g., the use 
of English can be seen as a way to lose or to gain identity). 

As indicated earlier, the Englishization of higher education in Flanders 
is a matter of fierce debate in the press and in academia as well. Again, 
the debate reveals a rift between various discourses. On the one hand, 
the Flemish government’s attempt to promote Dutch and to curb the 
use of English has been described as ‘nanny state interventionism’ or 
even as ‘narrow-minded Flemish nationalism’, as the implementation of 
the ITACE revealed (van Splunder & Verguts, 2017). On the other hand, 
opposition to English(ization) remains relatively strong as it has broad 
support from various interest groups (students as well as academics) 
reflecting a long tradition of Flemish identity management and the 
promotion of the Dutch language. In the last couple of years, the Neth- 
erlands witnessed a similar movement to promote Dutch. For instance, 
Against English (the English title of a book in Dutch by Jensen et al., 2019) 
argues against the ‘excessive use of English’ in Dutch higher education. 
Even though the Englishization of Flemish higher education remains 
limited when compared with the Netherlands, Flemish academics have 
argued against the excessive use of English in Flanders, especially in 
the humanities. In a recent op-ed article, they warned against the ‘bad 
example’ of universities in the Netherlands, which have adopted English 
instead of Dutch as their sole medium of instruction. According to 
the authors, commercial motives which are detrimental to the quality 
of education have led to this ‘point of no return’ in the Netherlands 
(Deneckere et al., 2020). 

While it is true that English is gaining prominence in Flemish higher 
education, it may not be as dominant as often suggested (van Splunder & 
Engelen, 2018). Language practices at universities reveal that both Dutch 
and English are commonly used, albeit in different contexts. From an 
external point of view, universities may be perceived to be English-only 
as most of their research output is in English indeed, but an internal point 
of view reveals that Dutch remains very much present in Flemish higher 
education. This is the case, for instance, with the use of Dutch as a medium 
of instruction, in public activities, internal communication, and daily life 
in and around the campus (Rys, 2019, pp. 264-268). In comparison with 
universities in the Netherlands, Dutch remains prominent in Flemish higher 
education, even though students may have the feeling that they study in 
English. It should be added that lecturers as well as students have expressed 
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concerns over the quality of education in English, and the problems en- 
countered when teaching or studying in a ‘foreign’ language. This appears 
to be a particular issue in the social sciences and humanities, in which 
language and communicative competence play a crucial role. Teaching in 
English may be more time-consuming, and lecturers may feel that their 
communicative repertoire is limited (e.g., they are less spontaneous, and 
they use less humour). Cultural differences can play an important role too, 
and they may be a challenge in an international classroom. While many 
students can cope with English very well, for others it is an extra hurdle. 

In spite of these challenges, the use of English is widely supported in 
Flemish higher education, reflecting academic globalization in which 
English plays a crucial role (e.g., in study materials, writing papers and 
dissertations). In general, Flemish lecturers and students tend to have 
positive attitudes towards English and English-medium instruction, even 
though this is dependent on various parameters, such as age, experience with 
EMI, and one’s language ideology (van Splunder 2016, p. 207). Apart from 
the older generations, for whom French was the second language, Flemish 
academics regard English as their second language, and even as their first 
academic language, as many of them teach and publish in English rather 
than in Dutch. Most Flemish students grew up with English, which they 
regard as their second language, while they perceive French and German 
as foreign languages. Moreover, many students speak other languages, 
reflecting the internationalization of higher education as well as the ethnic 
diversity of society. 


4 Conclusion: Multilingualism rather than Englishization 


English has become the de facto second language in Flanders, where it 
has largely replaced French as the ‘other’ language in the last decades. In 
addition, English is of seminal importance in today’s higher education, where 
many courses are taught in English in spite of legal restrictions and condi- 
tions imposed by the Flemish government. Yet the Englishization of higher 
education remains limited in scope when compared to the Netherlands or 
some of the Nordic countries (Finland in particular). 

The Flemish government’s top-down language policy aims to ensure 
the quality of education. Yet the quantitative approach to language use 
fails to take into account that there is more to teaching in English than 
having a C1-level. Pedagogical skills, for instance, are not tested. As Flemish 
universities have to operate within the limits set by their government, 
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English-medium instruction remains more limited than in the north of 
Europe. From an international perspective, this may hinder the appeal of 
higher education in Flanders. In addition, the government’s quantitative 
approach does not cater for more flexible approaches to language, such 
as parallellingualism — a key concept in Nordic language policy - which 
promotes the use of the national or regional language in parallel with 
another language, usually English (Hultgren et al., 2014, p. 10). In spite of 
its strict language policies, language practices in Flanders tend to be rather 
pragmatic. In daily life, English is used spontaneously, and few people 
are even aware of the strict language policies imposed by the Flemish 
government. 

Multilingualism is a reality in Flanders, despite underlying monolingual 
language ideologies. The current focus on multilingualism in some higher 
education institutions implies that languages other than English are impor- 
tant too. For instance, in Brussels or in other urban areas it is an asset if one 
can speak several languages: English, French, Dutch, and perhaps some other 
languages too. Higher education should take into account this multilingual 
reality, and make sure that students graduate as proficient multilinguals. 
The bottom line is that multilingualism is more than English only. While 
English(ization) may mean internationalization and access to the world, 
it should be noted that English does not mean access to the whole world. 
Moreover, English may be an additional barrier for some students as well 
as their lecturers, which raises issues of fairness and justice. Unfortunately, 
the concept of multilingualism has often been reduced to English-only, as 
French and German have largely disappeared as academic languages in 
most areas of research in Flanders. 

In a Belgian context, English can be used as a ‘neutral’ language or as a 
go-between between speakers of Dutch, French, and German, who might 
feel more comfortable speaking English as a lingua franca. It might even 
make sense to adopt English as a fourth official language in Belgium. 
This does not mean that everything should be available in English, but in 
certain contexts (e.g., announcements on trains from and to the airport) 
English may be more useful than any of the other three languages. Likewise, 
Flanders may have excellent opportunities to set up universities which 
draw on multilingual resources and in which courses can be taught in 
several languages — that is, not only Dutch or English, but possibly also 
French and German. Unfortunately, this may not be feasible because of the 
politicization of the language issue, which has been cemented in complex 
and rigid language legislation. 
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3 The Englishization of higher education 
in Estonia and Latvia 


Actors, positionings, and linguistic tensions 


Josep Soler and Kerttu Rozenvalde 


Abstract 

In Estonia and Latvia, the focus on the domain of higher education as a 
site of linguistic tension has emerged more powerfully only in recent years. 
In this chapter, we show how the two sides of the Englishization of higher 
education (as an opportunity and as a threat) emerge discursively in two 
public debates that we analyse. Although the issues that are brought up in 
the debates take a different shape in the two countries, at a fundamental 
level, similar concerns are discussed. These include language relationships 
and linguistic hierarchies in higher education, questions on the quality 
of higher education, and the role of legal measures applied to manage 
language matters at universities. 


Keywords: Englishization, higher education, language ideological debates, 
Estonia, Latvia 


1 Introduction 


In Estonia and Latvia, language-related concerns have historically taken 
a prominent role in the nation-building processes, particularly since their 
return to political independence in the early 1990s. As such, language 
policies in education have played a pivotal role in shaping the discourses 
around the protection, promotion, and development of the state language 
(Hogan-Brun et al., 2009). In the domain of higher education specifically, 
language ideological debates remained relatively mild until the mid-2o10s. 
More recently, however, there are signs indicating that the level of linguistic 
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tension may have increased. We posit this may be a result ofthe consolidated 
perception of the tension between the ‘nationalizing’ and the ‘globaliz- 
ing’ trends within higher education at present (Rozenvalde, 2018; Soler & 
Vihman, 2018), a tension that Englishization, understood as ‘the growing 
use of English as a medium of instruction’ (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018, p. 1), 
exacerbates. This seems particularly the case in countries with recent 
nation-building projects such as the Baltic states (Bulajeva & Hogan-Brun, 
2014). 

In the public debates on language in higher education in Estonia and 
Latvia, the concept of Englishization (ingliskeelestumine in Estonian, 
anglifikacija or anglisko$ana in Latvian) is used less than the interna- 
tionalization of higher education (kôrghariduse rahvusvahelistumine in 
Estonian; augstākās izglītības internacionalizésana in Latvian), or as 
in the case of Latvian state policies, the economic metaphor of higher 
education export (augstākās izglītības eksports, cf. Kibbermann, 2017). In 
Estonia and Latvia, the states still focus their policies on dealing with the 
outcomes of the Soviet linguistic Russification (Brubaker, 2011; Koreinik et 
al., 2018). Whereas English is ideologically valued as a language of higher 
education in state and institutional policies as well as at the grassroots 
level, state policymakers tend to avoid giving special treatment to English 
in written policy texts, instead preferring to refer overtly to foreign 
languages, other languages, or the official languages of the European 
Union (EU) (in Latvian policy texts) when discussing the use of English 
in academia (Rozenvalde, 2018). The concepts of the internationalization 
of higher education or its export are overtly more neutral and seemingly 
diminish the link between the processes of internationalization and 
Englishization. 

In this chapter we investigate how actors from different backgrounds 
react to and position themselves vis-a-vis the role and status of the 
national language and English in the higher education systems of each 
country. Whereas Russian tends to play a rather prominent role in 
language ideological debates in Estonia and Latvia in particular con- 
texts (e.g., general education), it does not come up in the discussions on 
Englishization that we analyse here. Specifically, we conduct a discourse 
analysis of recent debates that have taken place in the two countries 
between 2018 and 2020. In our analysis, we underscore that although 
on the surface, the discussions seem to take a different shape, at a more 
fundamental level, the core issues are rather similar in both countries. 
These include the language relationships and linguistic hierarchies in 
the higher education system, the arguments presented in favour of and 
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against the presence of English at universities, and the role of the law 
and legal measures in order to address the challenges English puts for the 
national languages in academia. The questions we seek to answer are: 
(1) Which actors participate in the debates and what positions emerge 
in them? (2) What arguments are presented in support to the different 
positions in the debates? 


2 Background 


Today, higher education in Estonia and Latvia mainly functions in the 
official languages of the states, Estonian and Latvian. Both languages, 
which regained clear dominance in academia only a few decades ago, are 
quite strongly supported by the states’ language policies, including in higher 
education (Rozenvalde, 2018). Additionally, as a legacy of the countries’ Soviet 
past, Russian is used to an extent in academia, most visibly as a medium 
of instruction in the numerous private universities in Latvia (Rozenvalde, 
2018). However, the official data by the ministries of education show that 
the use of Russian as medium of instruction has decreased constantly since 
the 1990s. The data also indicate that English has been used as a medium of 
instruction in universities both in Estonia and Latvia since the beginning 
of the 1990s, but it started spreading at a particularly fast pace only at the 
beginning of the 2010s. 

In both countries, every 10th student studies in English (Kreegipuu, 
2017, p. 8; Ministry of Education in Latvia, 2019, pp. 71-73). In Estonia, 
only a few students study in Russian (Selliov, 2018); in Latvia, 6% of the 
entire student body is enrolled in Russian-medium programmes (Ministry 
of Education, 2019), the majority of them in private universities as the 
state has forbidden teaching in Russian in public universities, except for 
language and culture studies. Both in Estonia and Latvia, the students who 
are enrolled in Russian-medium studies are mostly local Russian-speakers. 
In Estonia, language ideological debates in higher education are mostly 
centred on the hierarchical position and use of Estonian and English, 
and the use of Russian in academia is usually not debated publicly as it 
is used only very rarely as a language of instruction in tertiary educa- 
tion. By contrast, Russian occupies a central role in language ideological 
debates in higher education in Latvia. Although there are almost twice 
as many students studying in English, and English is used as a language 
of instruction at all levels of higher education both in public and private 
universities, creating policies that deal with Russian continues to be 
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important for the state. Recently, state policymakers have paid a great 
deal of attention to the issues accompanying the Russian-medium private 
education in Latvia. In the state language policy discourse, Russian is still 
construed as the main opponent to the thriving of the Latvian language 
(Ozolins, 2019). 

The Englishization of higher education in Estonia and Latvia is easily 
noticeable as the states collect data on media of instruction. However, 
Englishization does not only mean the spread of English-medium instruction 
in academia, and the concept can also be extended to include the often-noted 
difference in the language choice for PhD theses. These are written primarily 
in English in Estonia — more than 90% of PhD theses were written in English 
in 2017 (Klaas-Lang & Metslang, 2018) — and increasingly in English in Latvia. 
In 2013, approximately 20% of PhD theses were written in English in Latvian 
universities (Rozenvalde, 2018) but we estimate that the percentage has 
increased by now. Additionally, the use of English is also spreading in ways 
that often do not come under public spotlight: for example, English is used 
more and more for teaching materials, communicating internationally, and 
for solving administrative issues (Rozenvalde, 2018). 


3 Methodology 


When it comes to discourses around the Englishization of higher education, 
one relatively well-established finding by now is the existence of two oppos- 
ing stances, what Hultgren et al. (2014, p. 2) have dubbed the ‘internationalist’ 
and the ‘culturalist’ discourses. On the one hand, those committed to the 
internationalist stance lay emphasis on the global dimension of higher 
education and on the importance for universities to be internationally 
competitive educational institutions. On the other hand, those behind 
culturalist discourses focus their attention on the national side of universities 
and on the key role they play as institutions that spearhead the protection, 
promotion, and development of the national language and culture. These 
two discourses and the opposition that they entail between English and the 
national languages are well represented in the Nordic countries (Saarinen, 
2020). In that context, the vaguely defined concept of ‘parallel language use’ 
has enabled social actors from a diversity of backgrounds to lobby in favour of 
a specific language-political agenda while remaining relatively ambiguous. In 
Sweden, for example, ‘parallel language use’ might be understood sometimes 
as ‘more Swedish’, other times as ‘more English’, depending on the scale and 
the specific language functions one has in mind (Hult & Källkvist, 2015). 
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As we shall see below, these two discourses, the ‘internationalist’ and the 
‘culturalist’, are also present in the language debates in Estonia and Latvia, 
albeit with different degrees of intensity in their opposition. 

In terms of method, we develop a discourse analysis of two recent 
language ideological debates in Estonian and Latvian higher education. 
We understand language ideological debates as momentary events in 
which larger scale discourses become instantiated synchronically at a 
given moment in time via processes of discursive exchange (Blommaert, 
1999). As such, these are rich data points when language ideological con- 
structs — that is, beliefs about the value and the function of language(s) in 
society (Woolard, 1998) — crystallize more explicitly in the public sphere 
and become more tangible and observable. Our discourse-analytical 
approach draws inspiration from ‘nexus analysis’ (Scollon & Scollon, 
2004), in particular its ‘Discourses in Place’ component. As such, we focus 
on ‘the complex aggregate (or nexus) of many discourses which circulate 
in the social world and serve to construct it symbolically or materially’ 
(Scollon & Scollon, 2004, p. 14, as cited in Hult & Pietikäinen, 2014, p. 7). 
We analysed the material employing thematic analysis in a flexible way 
(Clarke et al., 2015). That is, while we did have in mind the categories 
‘internationalist’ and ‘culturalist’ as two broad discourses, we analysed 
the data inductively and manually to extract the main themes emerging 
from the articles, developing in this way an interpretive account of the 
material. 

As far as data is concerned, both for Estonia and Latvia we examine 
language ideological debates that unfolded themselves in the media, 
mostly in the form of op-eds in widely circulated newspapers in the two 
countries. The Estonian debate started in September 2018 and continued 
until October 2020. In total, we collected 21 newspaper articles, most 
of them published as op-eds within the period of one year. Many of the 
articles are concentrated in the December 2018 to February 2019 period; 
the first few pieces appeared right after the Estonian Culture and Educa- 
tion Congress, held in Tallinn on 23-25 November 2018, in which the 
rectors of four of Estonia’s public universities debated precisely on the 
topic of the internationalization of higher education from a linguistic and 
economic perspective. Then, the number of items falls until late October 
to early December 2019, when Estonian universities (and particularly 
the University of Tartu) were preparing themselves to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of Estonian-language teaching at the university 
(1 December 2019). In spring 2020, against the background of the Covid-19 
pandemic outbreak, there was a relatively long period of silence in the 
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debate, with the final three pieces in our data-set appearing between 
September and October 2020, by the time that new legislation was being 
discussed in parliament affecting access to Estonia’s higher education by 
third-country nationals (e.g., students from Russia, Ukraine, Moldova, 
etc.). 

In the case of Latvia, the language ideological debate on the Englishization 
of higher education took place in November and December 2019, when 
various stakeholders (state and university officials, members of cultural 
elite, etc.) engaged in a discussion on the need for Englishization. The debate 
gained momentum at the point when the Ministry of Education revealed 
that it considered making it obligatory to write and defend PhD theses in 
English (with some exceptions). Officially, the Ministry was just asking 
for the opinion of stakeholders as members of its working group had been 
unable to reach a consensus on the issue. Their initiative, although not final, 
was met with substantial resistance but it also received support. The debate 
ended when a parliamentary committee decided that no major changes 
would be made to the existing regulations on PhD theses. 

In order to make sense of the Latvian debate, we collected 20 written 
items for the analysis that include, firstly, the concept by the Ministry of 
Education that initiated the debate; secondly, two public letters written as 
a reaction to the Ministry’s initiative, which were signed by hundreds of 
people and published in several media channels; thirdly, 13 online newspaper 
articles, most of them published as opinion pieces; and finally, four press 
releases (by the Ministry of Education, education societies, and a national 
political party). The pieces that we analyse in the chapter, for both Estonia 
and Latvia, are available from the authors upon request. 


4 Analysis and discussion 
4.1 The debate in Estonia 


A total of 18 participants engaged in the language ideological debate in 
Estonia. Seven of them are university professors from different fields within 
the humanities, social sciences, and engineering (this is the most actively 
engaged group in the debate). Other participants include five university 
officials (rectors and other members of their offices), and one member 
each from the Ministry of Education, the Language Inspectorate, and the 
Estonian Research Agency. Finally, participants include one politician, 
one artist, and one educational entrepreneur. Out of the 18 participants in 
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the debate, seven might be classified as internationalists, while 11 can be 
counted as culturalists. In line with Hultgren et al.’s (2014) description of 
which social actors tend to fall in each category, the internationalists in 
the debate are high-rank university officials (rectors and vice-rectors) as 
well as representatives of the Ministry of Education, and two professors. On 
the culturalists’ side, we find five professors in total from the humanities, 
two government officials, one rector, one entrepreneur, one artist, and one 
politician from a conservative-nationalist party. 

In the debate, the main point of confrontation between the two sides 
revolves around the language(s) of instruction. This seems to be the core 
of the problem, the centre around which all other themes that emerge from 
the debate gravitate. These other themes include: (1) the funding system 
of Estonia’s universities; (2) the role of the law and legislative action; (3) 
the quality and competitiveness of Estonia’s higher education; and (4) the 
position of international students and lecturers. In addition to these main 
themes, both culturalists and internationalists agree on two basic points: 
first, that universities have a key responsibility in developing, promoting, 
and protecting Estonian-language higher education, and second, that it is 
important for universities to develop English-taught programmes in order 
to be internationally competitive institutions. What seems more debatable 
is: in what order and to what extent Estonian and English should both have 
a presence in Estonia’s universities, particularly in the areas of teaching 
and learning. 

Culturalists’ point of departure is that universities have all too uncriti- 
cally assumed the race towards internationalization at all costs, including at 
the expense of the Estonian language and culture. As they see it, a combina- 
tion of factors has led to the current situation of a growing presence of 
English in Estonian universities, particularly in the form of English-taught 
programmes. First and foremost, there are financial and demographic 
reasons. Financially, the 2013 higher education reform stipulated that 
full-time study places in Estonian-medium programmes were to become 
tuition-free; by that time, though, the number of Estonian students entering 
university had been decreasing progressively since 2009-2010. This gave 
rise to universities seeking ways of compensating for the decline in student 
numbers and for expanding their funding basis. The development of more 
English-taught programmes, for which tuition fees could be charged and 
international students could be attracted, seemed only natural. In the 
piece that sparked the debate, the author notes that ‘it is undeniable that 
universities need internationalization, but the way it is currently done, 
at the expense of the Estonian language, leaves a strong impression of 
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unchained capitalism’ (a humanities professor, 24 September 2018) (extracts 
quoted in this section are our translation from the original in Estonian). 
With the above in mind, culturalists argue that this type of funding 
system for universities should be changed. In their view, taxpayers’ money 
is misused when it goes directly to fund study places in English-taught 
programmes, most of which are populated with foreign students who, after 
graduating, will move from Estonia. As one commentator puts it, 


More than 80 percent of all foreign students studying in Estonia still 
receive their higher education in full or in part from Estonian taxpayers’ 
money and without having to learn Estonian. This is not in the interests of 
Estonian culture, the Estonian state or the Estonian economy. (Education 
entrepreneur, 28 October 2019) 


For culturalists, then, the only way of solving this situation is by means 
of the law: legislative reforms have to be put in place in order to help find 
a balance between Estonian and English as languages of instruction in 
higher education. An argument that emerges repeatedly in the debate from 
the culturalists’ side is that if the primary position of Estonian in higher 
education is not strongly protected and becomes endangered, this may 
produce a catalyst effect on other domains, turning Estonian eventually 
into a simple kitchen language. 

The exact proportion of Estonian and English in all programmes is still 
to be discussed, but some suggest that all English-taught programmes 
should become bilingual, with an obligatory component within the optional 
modules of Estonian language and culture. Such an initiative, it is argued, 
would help international students integrate more smoothly into Estonian 
society; it would allow them to be able to go on to internships in Estonian 
companies during their studies, and it would increase their chances of 
finding a job upon graduation and of seeing a future for themselves in 
Estonia. This is expressed as follows by one of the contributors to the debate: 
‘Foreign students should be required to study Estonian language and culture 
to the extent that they can go on internships and, after graduation, find 
a job in Estonia and feel part of the local society’ (humanities professor, 
22 April 2019). 

Finally, another group that concerns culturalists from the point of view 
of their (lack of) language skills in Estonian are international lecturers. 
With the increase of English-taught programmes and the arrival of more 
and more foreign students, international lecturers have also become a more 
visible collective in an increasing number of university departments. There 
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is agreement among culturalists that those with a permanent contract at 
the university should be able to participate from the regular university 
activities in Estonian by the time oftheir first performance revision (after 
three years), and that they should be able to also teach in Estonian by their 
tenure revision (after five years). A humanities professor makes this point 
clearly: ‘With a permanent contract, the foreigner should, in addition to 
working in the laboratory and auditorium, take part in all activities of 
university life’ (2 December 2019), the implication being that for all activi- 
ties of university life, Estonian will be required. Taking inspiration in the 
guidelines of the recent Nordic Council of Ministers report on parallel 
language use at universities (Gregersen et al., 2018), some suggest that the 
language requirements for international lecturers should be part of their 
contract agreement with the university. 

Turning to the internationalists, their main point of concern is with 
the quality of higher education. For them, the only way for Estonian 
universities to maintain their level of competitiveness is to continue 
being internationally visible and to offer attractive programmes, which 
inevitably means engaging with English substantially, both for teaching 
and research purposes. Internationalists respond to culturalists’ concerns 
about the misuse of taxpayers’ money by saying that international students 
studying in English-taught programmes generate a decent amount of rev- 
enue for the state in both direct (the majority of them via tuition fees) and 
indirect ways (rent, food, leisure activities, etc.). Importantly, those who 
do end up staying in Estonia return the state’s investment on them within 
one year of working, and the more time they stay, the more tax revenue 
they generate. As explained by one high-ranking university official: ‘A 
graduate who goes to work in the IT sector will return the sum invested 
in him or her to the state in taxes within one year’ (28 September 2020). 

Internationalists emphasize that a great proportion of foreign students 
end up occupying jobs for which there is a shortage of qualified workers in 
Estonia and that, as such, these students should be seen as a highly-skilled 
imported labour force that the country lacks. Even when considering those 
students who come from abroad to study free of charge, internationalists 
argue that a highly-trained international student that ends up staying in 
the country and contributing to the state for the price of a master’s degree 
is a skilled professional obtained cheaply. And even in the case of foreign 
students who do not stay in Estonia permanently, internationalists value 
their training because upon their return to their home countries, they 
become important critical friends of Estonia, a means of soft power that 
any small nation needs to value positively. Connecting it to the issue of 
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taxpayers’ money, one commentator argues that even if such public funds are 
used, they are well spent, precisely for the above reason: ‘Training foreigners 
(including for taxpayers’ money) is not a waste of money, but a projection 
of the soft power of a small country like Estonia’ (social sciences professor, 
12 December 2018). 

Beyond purely economic matters, for the internationalists, foreign 
students and lecturers are important because they enrich the university 
on many different levels. They help raise the bar of teaching and research 
because there is greater competition for English-taught places than there is 
for Estonian-taught ones, which means that students in English-language 
tracks are generally above the average. Foreign lecturers are also an im- 
portant asset for universities, emphasize the internationalists. Many of 
them are in the top ranks of their fields of specialization; students being 
trained under their guidance can take this as a significant opportunity to 
learn first-hand from the best in their fields. That is why the learning of 
the Estonian language by teachers and students from abroad is something 
that should not be forced on them, according to the internationalists, 
certainly not by law; it should be encouraged and it should be seen as an 
important added value, but it should not be made a requirement. Indeed, in 
the internationalists’ arguments, there is a clearer recognition of the idea 
that if universities expect their foreign members to learn Estonian beyond 
a mere conversational level and within a certain period of time, then proper 
conditions need to be put in place by the institution, with the necessary 
resources that that entails, rather than simply expecting foreign staff to 
learn the language by themselves. One contributor to the debate puts it 
as follows: ‘it is difficult to just put your hands on your hips and demand 
extra work from foreign lecturers, as many of our foreign lecturers work 60 
hours a week in the general underfunding of higher education’ (engineering 
professor, 26 January 2019). 

Allin all, summarizing the two positions, culturalists see universities 
as state-national institutions, whose primary goal and most important 
function is to serve the state. From their perspective, the Estonian 
language and culture are at the core of the Estonian state. Without its 
own language and culture, the Estonian state would either not exist at 
all or it would be meaningless. Internationalists, on their part, see the 
internationalization of Estonia’s higher education as a way to preserve and 
reinforce the country’s university system. Their position places stronger 
emphasis on the global nature of today’s higher education; they do not 
see universities as first and foremost national institutions at the service 
of the state. For them, issues of quality and competitiveness are central, 
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and to that end, English-medium programmes represent a key structural 
means through which these two vectors, quality and competitiveness, 
can be maintained and improved. 


4.2 The debate in Latvia 


The actors who participate in the Latvian debate include, firstly, at the state 
level, the Ministry of Education, the State Language Centre, and the Higher 
Education Council; secondly, eight administrators of six universities, and 
ten members of the academic and research staff of the universities; thirdly, 
four associations of researchers and education workers, and a political party; 
and fourthly, journalists from various media channels, and writers. Finally, 
the debate includes all those who signed the letters to protest against the 
Ministry’s initiative (450 + 800 people). The debate revolves around the 
need for the state’s interference in regulating language use for writing 
and defending PhD theses. Other themes, which are subordinated to the 
central theme, are: (1) the quality and competitiveness of higher education; 
(2) linguistic hierarchies in language policies and language practices; and 
(3) the situation of the Latvian language. 

Although going ahead with the Ministry’s plan would give English more 
presence and restrict the use of Latvian in academia, the lines of argumenta- 
tion presented by actors who either agree or disagree with the plan do not 
differ much in their stance on English and Latvian but rather in their stance 
on the state's intervention. In other words, the necessity to use both Latvian 
and English in higher education is not debated and both parties agree that 
English is necessary for Latvian higher education and science. During the 
debate, no opponent to the initiative mentions that PhD theses should not 
be written in English, and no proponent of the initiative argues that there 
is no need for Latvian in academia. 

Nevertheless, the internationalist and the culturalist discourses are 
distinguishable. The culturalist discourse is upheld by state officials whose 
task it is to focus on the state language, professional linguists, cultural 
and educational workers, their associations, journalists from the public 
broadcasting of Latvia and Latvian-minded newspapers, a national political 
party, and administrations of universities that teach humanities, social sci- 
ences, pedagogy and/or art. Although these actors agree with the importance 
of English in academia, they argue that this should not lead the state to 
change its political course from maintaining Latvian to overtly supporting 
the spread of English. According to the culturalists, Latvian and English 
have to co-exist in academia, but it is the state’s task to focus on supporting 
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Latvian. For example, an excerpt from a public protest letter, organized by 
linguists, addressed to the government and signed by 800 people (excerpts 
provided in this section are our translation into English from the original 
in Latvian) says: 


We ask the government of the Republic of Latvia to follow the state’s 
Constitution and other pieces of legislation and honour the obligations 
of the state to strengthen and develop Latvian as the official language, 
instead of damaging its prestige and wrecking its future prospects. (Public 
protest letter, 28 November 2019) 


Indeed, Latvia’s language policy has mainly been ‘nationalizing’ (Brubaker, 
2011) with a strong focus on spreading Latvian since regaining independence. 
As a result, when compared to the debate in Estonia and language policy 
discourses analysed by Saarinen (2020) in Finland, it seems rather specific 
to the debate in Latvia that while the culturalists stress the importance of 
protecting the official language, they do not engage in the critique of the 
post-national ideal of globalism (Haberland, 2009) and the spread of English. 
There is nothing new about the Latvian state adopting globalist ideologies in 
higher education policies, as these have been present in the policy-planning 
documents already since the beginning of the 2010s (Kibbermann, 2017). 
However, the Ministry’s willingness to include the ideological view of glo- 
balism in legislation attracts the attention of the culturalists as language 
laws have, until now, explicitly stood for maintaining Latvian. Indeed, it 
is common in language policy discourses in Latvia to construe the state as 
the main saviour of the national language (Brubaker, 2011). 

Furthermore, the culturalists see the Ministry’s initiative as threatening 
the Latvian language at various levels: the greatest number of arguments 
focus on the status, functionality, and prestige of the language. For example, 
the authors of the first public protest letter write: ‘giving up on the use of 
Latvian in any domain can influence the general attitude of the society 
towards Latvian, the prestige of and need for the language’ (public protest 
letter, 20 November 2019), and a professor of literature puts forth a stronger 
argument, saying that ‘limiting language use in any domain will hinder 
the development of the entire language and have an effect on all other 
domains. Its impact will immediately be enormous’ (humanities professor, 
25 November 2019). 

Moreover, the culturalists tend to depict the current Latvian sociolin- 
guistic situation as problematic due to the insufficient Latvian language 
skills of some minority speakers. For example, a journalist writes in a daily 
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that ‘almost 30 years after regaining the independence, shop assistants 
in Daugavpils or Riga might not understand Latvian as they only speak 
Russian’ (20 November 2019). Similarly, some culturalists (e.g., a high-rank 
state official and a university administrator, 20 November 2019) express a 
worry about the state sending a wrong message to the large community of 
minority speakers, whose interest in acquiring and using Latvian would 
thus wane. Indeed, the Latvian language has still not ensured a dominant 
position in some spheres of life, for example, shops and cafes, and this is 
commonly problematized in state language policy discourse (Rozenvalde 
& Klava, 2021). 

In addition, there are also other lines of argument presented to argue 
against the initiative, but these are not as common as the worries expressed 
about the future of the Latvian language. Firstly, one argument refers to 
democracy, for example, ‘democracy relies on free choice’ (educational 
association, 6 December 2019). Secondly, other arguments make use of the 
notion of discrimination, for example, ‘if the law forbade writing PhD theses 
in Latvian, any Latvian citizen could take this to the court as it entailed 
blatant linguistic discrimination’ (humanities professor, 8 December 2019). 
More commonly, the culturalists refer to the public interest in having access 
to research results (e.g., a university administrator, 19 November 2019; a 
national political party, 3 December 2019). 

As for the quality of education, the arguments of the culturalists do not 
stand against the necessity and opportunity to use English for international 
communication and cooperation but rather argue that writing in English 
does not make research of higher quality than writing in Latvian. According 
to them, firstly, the English language skills of PhD students in Latvia are 
not good enough to ensure the high quality of PhD theses, and secondly, 
the obligation to write in English would affect the range of local research 
topics covered in PhD theses (a public protest letter, 20 November 2019). 

By contrast, the internationalist discourse is supported by the state of- 
ficials whose task it is to make higher education internationally competitive, 
natural and technical scientists, including representatives of administrations 
from universities that teach natural and technical sciences. The internation- 
alists are accustomed to using English extensively in their daily working lives 
at universities. These actors construe English as an opportunity to make 
the local higher education more competitive internationally. For example, a 
high-ranking university official says: ‘When we have PhD theses in English, 
we have more opportunities to find good opponents. So, it’s logical that the 
quality of the theses improves. We have no negative experience with using 
English’ (19 November 2019). 
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By no means do the internationalists agree that the spread of English in 
academia could at some point threaten the linguistic and cultural identity 
of the local society (e.g., a representative of the Ministry, 25 November 2019; 
a social scientist, 4 December 2019). Interestingly, the internationalists are 
far less vocal during the debate, maybe because the idea originates from an 
authoritative body. However, there is also an exception as one of those who 
actively participates in the debate and stands clearly against the Ministry’s 
initiative is a professor of chemistry (25 November 2019; 4 December 2019). 

Similarly, a great many internationalists agree that Latvian has to be 
developed but they claim that other means can be used to reach that goal 
(e.g., a researchers’ association, 22 November 2019; a natural scientist, 
4 December 2019). According to the Association of Latvian Young Scien- 
tists, the Latvian language can be developed at best by well-educated and 
internationally competitive young scholars, but in order to receive good 
education and become internationally competitive, they have to write 
their doctoral theses in English (22 November 2019). The internationalists 
tend to support their claims that the state’s potential pro-English policy 
on PhD theses does not have any negative impact on Latvian with the 
current practices of writing PhD theses in English (e.g., a university rector, 
20 November 2019). Therefore, from their perspective it does not make a 
difference whether the use of English is stipulated by law or simply occurs 
at the grass-roots level. 

What is particularly interesting in the debate, is the heterogeneous nature 
of the Ministry. Its representatives do not adopt a unified stance on the issue. 
Their publicly expressed viewpoints range from claims, according to which 
the initiative stems from below and the Ministry has not made up its mind 
yet (e.g., 26 November 2019), to globalist claims that give full support to 
writing and defending PhD theses in English in order to make Latvian higher 
education more competitive internationally (e.g., 25 November 2019). The 
Ministry is the only stakeholder at the national level that is — at least to some 
extent — in favour of the state imposing its pro-English language policy on 
PhD theses. The public discussion came to an end when the Ministry officially 
rejected the idea of the legal Englishization of PhD theses (10 December 2019). 


5 Conclusions 
In this chapter, we have attempted to answer the following questions: 


which actors participate in the language ideological debates within the 
higher education systems of Estonia and Latvia, what positions emerge from 
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those debates, and what arguments are associated with each position. To 
summarize our analysis and discussion presented above, the actors that 
contribute to the debates analysed here include mainly those who conduct 
their daily working lives at universities, that is, in both cases they mostly 
represent university administrations, who are in charge ofinstitutional 
policies and the appropriation (Levinson & Sutton, 2001) ofstate-authored 
policies at universities, and academic and research staff, who appropriate 
the top-down policies at the grass-roots level. For a century already, it has 
been customary for the states of Estonia and Latvia to regulate language 
matters at the state level (Hogan-Brun et al., 2009), so state authorities 
also participate in these debates — in the case of Estonia, the state officials 
add their additional points of view to the debate; in the case of Latvia, the 
Ministry’s actions spark off the entire debate, and the representatives of other 
state institutions express their standpoints. Moreover, the actors do not only 
include those who are closely related to creating and appropriating language 
policies at universities but extend beyond academia and include the general 
public, which takes a rather keen interest in language matters in society. 
The interest of the general public in language is nothing extraordinary in 
these cases as language holds a prominent position in group identity both 
in Estonia and Latvia (Ehala, 2017). 

The standpoints of culturalists and internationalists outlined in the 
analysis above show that both parties in Estonia and Latvia agree, firstly, 
that the official language of the country has to be protected, and secondly, 
that English has to be used in local academia. In both cases, the debate is 
about the extent to which one or another language should be used, and 
what position the states and universities should adopt and defend. Whereas 
the culturalists see language use and policies at universities as affecting 
language use and ideologies also beyond universities, the internationalists 
tend to argue that the policies aiming at more qualitative and competitive 
higher education have nothing to do with maintaining the official languages 
because this objective can be reached by other means. Consequently, at a 
more fundamental level, the debates both in Estonia and Latvia revolve 
around the question of whether language use and policies at universities 
affect language use and ideologies also in other spheres of life, and whether 
universities should primarily act to serve the state. So, as in all language 
ideological debates more generally (Blommaert, 1999), the debates in the 
context of higher education are also not about language alone (Saarinen, 2020). 

However, for all the similarities that can be traced between Estonia 
and Latvia, with similar core issues that seem to be behind the debates, 
it is also possible to notice revealing differences between the two cases. 
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In the Estonian case, the opposition between the internationalist and 
the culturalist discourses is strong and clear, and the central point of 
controversy between them is whether English in higher education does 
or does not represent a threat for the Estonian language and the Estonian 
nation. For the internationalists, it does not; for the culturalists, it does. 
By contrast, in the Latvian case, while this kind of opposition is there 
in the debate, it is not as fronted as in the Estonian case. Instead, the 
controversial point in Latvia is whether the state can or cannot take an 
explicit stance in favour of English in higher education, and in so doing, 
step away from its historical aim of developing policies for the promotion 
of the official language. In some sense, then, the higher education language 
ideological debates in Estonia have moved closer to the debates held in 
the neighbouring Nordic countries, where the opposition between English 
and the national languages is more clear-cut and more intense as well. 
Inevitably, then, the two cases are context-dependent, and they evolve within 
their own national and political dynamics. In that regard, we would argue that 
the sensitization towards English in the Estonian context stems from develop- 
ments within and outside universities. On the one hand, the significant growth 
in the number of English-taught programmes has brought with it an increase 
in the number of international students and staff, making English more readily 
observable and hearable at university campuses. On the other hand, Estonia has 
witnessed in recent years a rise of right-wing populism that has re-centred the 
country politically closer to new-nationalist postulates. As such, what we see 
in the higher education language ideological debates in Estonia is not entirely 
different from what Saarinen (2020) describes for Finland, where traditional 
nationalist discourses are recycled and reused in contexts from where they 
had historically been absent, thus regaining a renewed impetus. By contrast, 
the idea of English being an opportunity and a necessity in higher education 
still enjoys wide currency in Latvia, although the more concerned voices insist 
on clearly defined hierarchies for Latvian and English, with the former being 
on top. It will be important, then, to keep monitoring the developments in 
the two countries and to see whether Estonia continues to move towards the 
Finnish direction, and whether Latvia follows in the footsteps of its neighbours 
to the north, or if it takes a somewhat different path, solving the inherent 
contradictions of the Englishization of higher education in an original way. 
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4  EMlinSpain 
Striving to maintain a multilingual balance 


David Lasagabaster 


Abstract 

Spanish universities have lately striven to boost English-medium in- 
struction (EMI) programmes, since EMI is viewed as a lynchpin of the 
internationalization process. Thus, Spanish universities encourage the 
use of English, which in monolingual regions entails bilingualism as 
the desired outcome, whereas in officially bilingual regions trilingual- 
ism is the aim. Spain is a multilingual country in which some minority 
languages coexist with Spanish and English in the curriculum and this 
multilingualism ineluctably generates friction. This chapter analyses how 
the interaction between Englishization and multilingualism is perceived 
by society in general and the different university bodies in particular, the 
reactions encountered as regards the impact of Englishization on the La, 
and whether there are differences across disciplines. 


Keywords: English-medium instruction, higher education, Spain, bilin- 


gualism, multilingualism 


1 Introduction 


Countries around the world are dedicating substantial resources to the 
internationalization of their higher education systems. In a global university 
context in which Englishization, English-medium instruction (EMI) and 
internationalization are three processes that are inextricably linked (Dafouz 
& Smit, 2020; Doiz et al., 2013a), the lack of competence in English has become 
a hot issue in Spain. Unlike countries in Central and Northern Europe, Spain 
is not renowned for the foreign language learning abilities of its inhabitants 
(as is also the case of, for instance, Italy and France), which is why content 
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and language integrated learning (also known as CLIL) has become very 
popular at pre-university level. 

As a natural development of this interest in CLIL, English-medium instruc- 
tion (EMI) is gaining momentum in Spanish higher education institutions. 
In the Spanish context it is not usual to refer to Englishization, which is 
usually subsumed under CLIL at pre-university level and internationalization 
and EMI at university level, as EMI is viewed as the cornerstone of the 
internationalization process. In fact, the introduction of programmes taught 
completely in English or, more often, the limited incorporation of some 
subjects in English in different degrees, is becoming commonplace in the vast 
majority of Spanish universities (Fortanet-Gomez, 2013; Halbach & Lazaro, 
2015). However, the implementation of EMI programmes in Spain lags behind 
other European contexts (Wachter & Maiworm, 2014), the poor command of 
English among university teachers, students, and administration personnel 
being one of the main reasons (Arn6-Macià & Mancho-Barés, 2015). 

An issue that should be borne in mind when analysing the Spanish 
context is that Spain is a multilingual country in which three languages 
(Basque, Catalan and Galician) hold co-official status with Spanish in six 
out of the 17 autonomous communities that make up Spain: these six are 
Catalonia, Galicia, the Balearic Islands, Navarre, the Basque Autonomous 
Community (BAC), and the Valencian Community. Historically there has 
been a close tie between language and identity in these regions and one of 
the main objectives of the Statutes of Autonomy passed in the 1980s was 
to guarantee that these co-official languages are taught on all the rungs of 
the educational ladder, from kindergarten to tertiary education. With this 
in mind, normalization processes have been implemented in the last four 
decades in order to revitalize Basque, Catalan, and Galician and officially 
bilingual universities play a key role in this process. In this chapter special 
attention will be devoted to the linguistic strains caused by Englishization, 
as some voices consider that the increasing presence of EMI may have a 
deleterious effect on attitudes and motivation to learn the local languages 
(Lasagabaster, 2017). 


2 The debate about the role of English in the Spanish 
educational system 


Broadly speaking, it could be affirmed that to Spaniards Englishization 
mainly means the increasing presence of English in the curriculum, both as 
a language subject and as a vehicular language. Since Spain is a multilingual 
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country which lacks a foreign language learning tradition and in which 
minority languages co-exist with Spanish, it does not come as a surprise that 
EMI has brought about social, political, educational, and linguistic tensions. 
Since language is at the very heart of both sociopolitical and academic 
debates about the nation (del Valle, 2020), we should bear in mind that, as 
Norton (2013, p. 47) bluntly points out, ‘language teaching is not a neutral 
practice but a highly political one’. This is particularly worth considering 
in a multilingual country such as Spain which is challenged by recurrent 
linguistic strains. As a result of the 1978 Constitution, there has been a 
process of devolution in which minority languages are supported by regional 
governments with a view to reversing the language shift to Spanish. In this 
highly sensitive sociolinguistic environment, some voices warn against the 
Englishization process, perceiving it as a potential Trojan horse that may 
erode the progress made so far in revitalizing minority languages. Although 
broadly speaking there is a general positive attitude towards the spread of 
multilingualism, this multilingual context has sparked debate, especially 
at pre-university level (in some regions debates have been heated), and to 
a lesser degree at tertiary level. 

However, there has been criticism of the mushrooming of English courses 
at Spanish universities on the grounds that Spanish is an international lan- 
guage, the third most widely spoken in the world after English and Chinese, 
that represents a linguistic treasure that needs to be nurtured and promoted. 
According to Kelly (2017), the concern about how to improve foreign language 
competence has eclipsed the important asset represented by the Spanish 
language, which has been overlooked when designing internationalization 
policies, as it is a great potential attractor not only for those who already 
speak it as their first language (L1) (more than 460 million speakers), but 
also for those who want to perfect their Spanish language skills. Some voices 
(Kelly, 2017; Valdecantos, 2012) predict that implementing English bilingual 
programmes jeopardizes Spanish’s privileged position and would end up 
impoverishing the Spanish language. Valdecantos (2012) finds it striking 
that those who have organized unflinching and vigorous campaigns to 
protect Spanish from the other co-official languages have not spoken out 
against bilingual education in English. A few of the pundits come from 
the university system itself (Valdecantos, 2012), but the most salient ones 
are well-known writers (de Prada, 2013, 2015 and 2019; Marias, 2015). The 
main concern of campaigners against bilingual education in English is that 
teachers’ mumbling English prevents them from delivering content in an 
efficient and natural way, which Valdecantos (2012, p. 27) defines as ‘verbal 
destitution in a language mastered by neither the teacher nor the learners’ 
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that will undoubtedly have a deleterious effect on the learning of content.’ 
De Prada (2013 and 2019) also shares this bleak prognosis and shows his 
concern about learners leaving school being ‘illiterate in two languages’ or 
‘bilingual donkeys’, and about politicians’ fixation with bilingual education, 
which he labels as ‘utter absurdity’. Needless to say, this author does not 
provide any empirical evidence to support his opinion and relies on his 
good judgement and informal conversations with a few teachers. De Prada 
finds it reasonable that Norwegian and Dutch speakers are in need of a 
lingua franca, their languages being ‘esoteric and irrelevant’, but deems 
incomprehensible that a nation which managed to take its language to the 
New World has — like an American lackey, due to US global economic and 
cultural dominance — relinquished it in international fora. 

These critical voices are not numerous and their backlash against bilingual 
education in English is mainly directed at pre-university level (de Prada, 2013, 
2015 and 2019; Marias, 2015), whereas few react as violently at tertiary level. 
As we will see in the next section, both the Spanish Ministry of Education 
(2015) and the Conference of Rectors of Spanish universities (Bazo et al., 
2017) have a completely different approach and agree on the dire need to 
boost bilingual or multilingual programmes. At university level it is widely 
believed that offering courses and programmes in English will help to 
attract international students and international faculty members, to foster 
more publications in English, to improve local students’ English proficiency 
and their professional future, to be better placed in international rankings, 
to stimulate educational and research partnerships, and to disseminate 
Spanish culture. In fact, when university stakeholders are asked about 
EMI, and despite initial fears and concerns similar to those found in other 
European contexts (Alfaro-Tanco et al., 2020), they are mostly and overtly 
positive, which may be the main reason why the teaching in English has 
not found much opposition in Spanish universities. 

In any case, the Spanish Ministry of Education, Culture and Sports 
(2015) urged Spanish universities not to neglect the role that Spanish — the 
world’s third language in terms of native (L1) speakers and the fourth in 
terms of the total number of speakers (Lı and L2) — should play when it 
comes to internationalization. In a document entitled ‘Strategy for the 
internationalization of Spanish Universities 2015-2020’ and published by the 
aforementioned Ministry, the need to find a balance between the increasing 
presence of EMI and the potential of Spanish as an international language 
to transmit knowledge in higher education was underscored. 


1  ‘[Indigencia verbal propias de una lengua que no dominan ni el profesor ni los alumnos’. 
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3 Englishization in Spanish higher education 


This section revolves around Englishization at the macro level, that is, at 
the nation-state level, later zooming in on the meso level (university level) 
through research studies. Although official language policies repeatedly 
mention the need to spread EMI, the specifications about how this should 
be carried out are scarce. This policy goes hand in hand with theinitiative 
launched by the Spanish Ministry of Education, which sought to modernize 
universities in the current knowledge society and expected that one in 
three degree programmes would be taught in English by 2020 (Spanish 
Ministry of Education, 2015). This expectation has not been met, as progress 
on EMI has not been linear, and very few universities have been able to 
offer 30% of their bachelor’s degrees and 50% of their master’s degrees in 
English in the 2020/21 academic year. Three main reasons may explain why 
this objective has not been accomplished: the aforementioned low level of 
English proficiency among the three university bodies (teachers, students, 
and administration personnel), the scarcity of support and training to 
implement EMI, and the lack of incentives. 

The second reason mentioned ties in with a survey of 70 European 
universities in eleven European countries, among which Spain was best 
represented with 22 universities. When comparing the data obtained, 
O’Dowd (2018) observed great diversity of EMI training and accreditation 
procedures. Whereas most institutions offered training in communicative 
skills, almost half of the universities did not provide any EMI methodological 
training. When it came to teacher accreditation, the requested proficiency 
level ranged from Bz to C2, which led the author to conclude that there is a 
compelling need to reach an agreement on some common guidelines across 
the European higher education area, including in Spain. 

This concern was also shared by the Conference of Rectors of Spanish uni- 
versities who commissioned a study (Bazo et al., 2017) aimed at establishing 
common guidelines that would pave the way to a common language policy 
in Spanish universities. The main objective of this initiative was to pinpoint 
homogeneous criteria around three main aspects, namely accreditation, 
training, and incentives. As far as accreditation is concerned, the authors 
underscore the importance of establishing linguistic requirements for all 
stakeholders, including not only lecturers (who should be accredited at the C1 
level to be allowed to participate in EMI courses) and students (the B1 level 
should be the minimum by the end of the degree), but also administrative 
staff (who should be supported to improve their foreign language skills) 
with a view to underpinning the internationalization profile of higher 
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education institutions. The need to establish common criteria for all Spanish 
universities is also highlighted. The second aspect addresses the need to 
equip the three university bodies with the competences to tackle complex 
academic contents, take part in mobility programmes and provide them 
with strategies to tackle professional and multicultural contexts, includ- 
ing a number of training activities and courses customized for students, 
teachers, and administrative staff. The third part proposes the creation of a 
programme of incentives designed to encourage the three university bodies 
to take part in the internationalization process. The authors make it clear 
that this document should not become a checklist but rather a framework to 
boost coordination between Spanish universities, although each institution 
should bear in mind its own features and context and apply it accordingly. 
Despite this framework document (Bazo et al., 2017), when it comes to 
research, the number of studies on the Englishization process and teacher 
development in Spanish universities is rather limited (Ploettner, 2019). 
Based on questionnaires and interviews, Macaro et al. (2019) looked into 
what types of accreditation are available in Spain and the beliefs of manag- 
ers (policymakers, programme coordinators, and internationalizations 
managers) and EMI teachers as regards professional development and 
qualifications. Although it is usually taken for granted that EMI teaching 
staff are highly competent in English, teachers themselves underscore 
insufficient proficiency as one of the main stumbling blocks for effective EMI 
implementation, which has led Dimova (2017) to call for the alignment of EMI 
accreditation. The authors of the study found great variation in beliefs, but 
widespread agreement on the need to change university teachers’ pedagogy. 
Both teachers and university managers demanded some type of teaching 
quality-assurance, but they dissented as to what kind of institution or body 
should award accreditation. However, they concurred that such certification 
should go well beyond English language competence, as other abilities such 
as methodological skills should also be considered. However, although 
there was support for more demanding accreditation, EMI teachers were 
averse to a more in-depth professional development programme because 
of difficulties in attending intensive courses that last several weeks. 
Ploettner (2019) critically analysed EMI teacher development at a small 
private Catalan university. The study focused on interdisciplinary col- 
laboration between a language and a content teacher and examined the 
reformulation of the roles of the participants as defined in the official 
document. Although the official policy aimed at establishing a relationship of 
reciprocity and mutual development, the author (researcher and participant 
in the study) observed that the language specialist claimed superior authority 
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in the teacher development process, which led her to acknowledge that a 
more equal distribution of authority is recommended for this collaborative 
framework to succeed. Thus, language specialists should not hold the upper 
hand, because this may cause content teachers to shy away from collaborative 
experiences designed to underpin EMI teacher development. Two of the main 
causes for dissatisfaction among teachers are the lack of support and the 
feeling of loneliness (Doiz et al., 2013b; Fortanet-Gémez, 2010; Lasagabaster, 
2018), both causes being repeatedly mentioned by teachers when they are 
asked about EMI (Alfaro-Tanco et al., 2020; Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2018; Doiz 
et al., 2019; Fernändez-Costales & Gonzälez-Riaño, 2015). That is why it is 
essential that the collaboration between language and content teachers be 
carried out on an equal footing and fostering reciprocity, as this seems to 
be the best way to share experiences and encourage dialogue that leads to 
reflection and more effective EMI programmes. 

There is not much research on teacher collaboration, that is to say, a 
content teacher and a language specialist working together at university 
level with a view to paying more attention to language-related issues so that 
EMI students can more easily grasp the content taught in the foreign lan- 
guage. An interesting study is the one undertaken by Hernandez-Nanclares 
and Jiménez-Munoz (2017), which consisted in boosting the collaboration 
between a Spanish content teacher in business administration and a fellow 
economics native specialist and an experienced linguist specializing in EMI. 
The pre- and post-intervention assessment revealed that this collaboration 
positively impacted EMI students’ foreign language proficiency (more on 
this study in section 5). 


4 Linguistic and identity strains brought about by 
Englishization 


In this section I will focus on the linguistic and professional identity tensions 
caused by teaching in English. Just as in countries such as the Netherlands, 
which is viewed as a heartland of EMI (Wilkinson, 2018, p. 607), the in- 
creasing presence of English in Spanish universities has encountered some 
resistance, but these critical voices are particularly noticeable in Spanish 
bilingual regions. Only from a very naive perspective can the learning of 
English be deemed neutral, as it is a heavily loaded endeavour that usually 
raises feelings of linguistic imposition, identity loss, and cultural occupation. 
Although EMI tends to be highly valued by all members of the university 
community, linguistic tensions tend to generate the most sensitive debate. 
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In fact, in a study carried out at the University of the Basque Country, Doiz 
et al. (2013b) came across a remarkable paradox. On the one hand, some 
participants regarded English as a predator language that can not only 
threaten the development and normalization of Basque but also hinder 
the incorporation of other foreign languages in the curriculum. On the 
other hand, some (albeit not many) believed that too much effort and too 
many resources were put into Basque normalization and this impeded 
the much-needed development of English. Two studies by these same 
authors revealed that students were more reluctant than administration 
personnel and teachers to accept compulsory EMI (Doiz et al., 2014), but 
this was especially the case among those students whose mother tongue 
was Basque (Doiz et al., 2013c), who were much more concerned about the 
alleged negative impact of English on Basque — the increasing presence of 
English being seen as an obstacle for the recovery of the Basque language 
(e.g., resulting in less resources spent teaching it). However, when students 
are asked about the importance of English for their future professional lives, 
all of them — irrespective of their mother tongue — acknowledge that it opens 
up many possibilities and agree on the fact that the instrumental value 
of English will keep increasing in the near future (Gonzalez Ardeo, 2014). 
The clash between English and the minority language may jeopardize 
multilingual language policies in Spanish bilingual regions and, in fact, 
similar linguistic tensions have also been reported in Catalonia (Llurda et 
al., 2013) and the Valencian Community (Fortanet-Gomez, 2013), as there 
is always the underlying fear that English comes to supplant the local lan- 
guages. Interestingly, strains have also been detected among international 
students, as they sometimes perceive that the minority language may become 
an obstacle for their academic objectives and are not always ‘appreciative 
of institutional efforts inviting them to incorporate a new language (i.e. 
Catalan) into their linguistic repertoire’ and prefer to use Spanish or English 
as the lingua franca in their exchanges with local students (Llurda et al., 
2013, p. 219). Atkinson and Moriarty (2012) also observed tensions between 
different types of language ideology as a result of the commodification of 
Catalan and an ideology of nation and nationhood, as reflected in the elec- 
tronic resources designed for mobile students visiting Catalan universities. 
With the need to foster linguistic ecology in mind, Doiz et al. (2013b) 
urge university authorities to articulate language policies that clearly state 
the objectives to be met for each language by developing the necessary 
tools and indicators to measure them. The final aim should be to help 
the university community become functionally multilingual by creating 
an additive multilingual environment with a view to smoothing out the 
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inherent tensions found in multilingual institutions, particularly in the 
case of officially bilingual universities. This means that English needs to 
be rolled out in a mature, balanced manner to avoid increasing tensions 
between those who support more EMI courses and those who advocate 
greater resources devoted to developing the minority language. 

Dafouz (2018) and Doiz and Lasagabaster (2018) delved into how EMI 
affects teachers’ professional identity. Both studies drew on the concept 
of investment, as investment theory has been successfully applied to the 
learning of English in very diverse contexts (Barkhuizen, 2016; Norton, 
2016). Teachers and learners invest in EMI because they believe it will 
increase their cultural capital while helping them to play a greater role in 
the social sphere. In both studies EMI lecturers viewed English as a means 
for professional and personal growth, since it enables them to foster their 
international profile. They also agreed on their developing a stronger agency 
within academic lingua franca practices (Jenkins, 2014) in which the native 
vs. non-native speaker debate is likely to fade out. In fact, their objective 
is to communicate in English in a natural and effortless manner, ‘whereby 
native-like competence and flawless production in English is not their goal’ 
(Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2018, p. 667). 

However, Doiz and Lasagabaster (2018) observed significant differences 
between teachers and students. The former consider that teaching in EMI 
comes at a high personal cost which, broadly speaking, does not bring 
economic or institutional rewards, whereas the latter do not see it as such 
a burden. Two main reasons help to explain these differences: teachers 
feel more pressed to achieve the ideal EMI teacher they have in mind than 
students, and the integration of English in students’ life comes more naturally 
than it is the case among teachers, who speak English at work but whose use 
of English is not so habitual in their private lives (students have incorporated 
English into many of their daily activities such as watching movies and TV 
series, or in their social networks). Therefore, teachers think of themselves 
as part of an imagined professional community, while students contemplate 
a more holistic imagined community that includes life outside university. 

Block (2020) also analysed the emergent identities of three EMI teachers 
working in Catalonia where English is introduced in a bilingual ecology in 
Catalan and Spanish. All the participants resisted the English-language 
teaching gaze and remained loyal to their disciplinary gaze, as they had 
a strong group/discipline identification. In his study Block finds a strong 
link between group membership and the notion of disciplinary identities. 

Spanish teachers recurrently mention that they feel more insecure 
in their EMI classes, mainly caused by their inability to tackle language 
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problems (Aguilar, 2017; Rubio & Moore, 2018), as well as more likely to 
suffer from fatigue due to the additional effort required to prepare their 
classes in English. Allthese factors contribute to lower self-esteem and lack 
of confidence, which is why they demand more training in EMI-related skills 
that should go beyond the mere improvement of their English proficiency 
(Doiz et al., 2019). When they talk about language, their interests are focused 
on grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary (Block, 2020; Doiz et al., 2019) 
and appear unconcerned about other language aspects such as pragmatics 
or discourse. Their disciplinary identity prevents them from paying much 
attention to language issues, while they recurrently claim that language 
falls outside their remit because they see themselves as imperfect language 
users. Whenever they approach language, it is from a ‘narrow view of what 
constitutes language teaching’ (Block, 2020, p. 16). 

There is no doubt that the discordances found between EMI teachers’ 
professional identities and their language responsibilities while teaching in 
a foreign language need to be addressed in teacher training programmes, 
because otherwise this linguistic void may end up negatively affecting the 
language and content learning process. Although they usually avoid taking 
on a language teacher role and, therefore, inhabiting an English-language 
teacher identity (Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2018; Mancho-Barés & Aguilar-Pérez, 
2020; Moncada-Comas & Block, 2019), they cannot avoid focusing on language 
aspects such as vocabulary and, in fact, the majority of language-related 
episodes (instances in which attention is paid to language) found in EMI 
classes are initiated by teachers themselves (Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2021), 
which is an indication of language awareness on the part of EMI lecturers. 
In other words, EMI teachers do act as language experts in the case of 
specialized terminology, whether they like it or not, and irrespective of 
whether or not they exclusively regard themselves as content teachers. As 
Mancho-Barés and Aguilar-Pérez (2020) point out after examining EMI 
teachers’ written corrective feedback, their actual teaching practices reveal 
some provision of language-related feedback and show that they do create 
opportunities for their students’ use of disciplinary English in their classes. 

This clearly indicates that teacher training courses should include reflec- 
tion on teaching practices in order to try to improve language management 
and not limit it to disciplinary lexis, as the integration of language and 
content should be an integral part of teacher development programmes. 
We may agree with content teachers’ mantra that their main concern is 
content (Airey, 2012), but it is hard to comprehend how they will achieve 
this if they do not also become responsible for how their students deal with 
‘disciplinary discourse with linguistic appropriateness (mostly in terms of 
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technical and specialized vocabulary) (Mancho-Barés & Aguilar-Pérez, 
2020, p. 21), as it has already been observed that they actually do (Doiz & 
Lasagabaster, 2021). 


5 The impact of Englishization on disciplines 


This is undoubtedly one of the areas that deserves further attention, as 
there is very little in the literature about what influence the Englishization 
process exerts on particular disciplines. Although I am unaware of any 
study focused on whether EMI teachers’ investment varies according to the 
importance of English in each discipline, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
this may well be the case. A quick look at the range of EMI courses reveals 
that some disciplines such as business studies, economics and engineer- 
ing are more likely to be taught in English, whereas other areas of study 
such as physical education, health sciences, history, or art are usually less 
internationally driven, a trend observable in the vast majority of Spanish 
universities (Marcos-Garcia & Pavón, 2018). The impact of globalization 
has been bigger in some areas such as business studies, which could be put 
down to the fact that ‘a high level of competence in English is viewed as a 
pre-requisite for all business students in the 21st century of Business Studies 
and given the globalization of the world’ (Dafouz & Camacho-Miñano, 
2016, p. 58), whereas other specializations do not feel so much pressure 
from Englishization. 

As a matter of fact, in Spain all the studies analysing how EMI affects 
content learning have been undertaken in business administration degrees. 
What is more, just three studies have actually measured content learning, as 
the others are based on impressions of either teachers or students, interest- 
ing, however not as reliable. This fact is surprising, given the concerns 
regarding content learning on EMI courses. 

The first was authored by Dafouz et al. (2014) and compared degree 
students enrolled on Spanish-medium and English-medium courses in 
business administration. The courses were: Financial Accounting I, Prin- 
ciples of Business Financial Management, and Economic History. The two 
groups had almost identical university access grades, which ensured their 
comparability. The results of the two groups were very similar in the three 
subjects with no statistically significant difference between them. The 
authors found it striking that even in History, a subject in which verbal and 
linguistic demands are expected to be higher, EMI had no negative impact on 
students’ academic performance. This indicates that EMI students perform 
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just as well as students on first language programmes at tertiary level. As 
for disciplinary differences, both cohorts performed better in History than 
in Accounting and Finance, which, according to the researchers, could be 
due to disciplinary discourse distinctions or variation in the way teacher 
assessment was implemented. 

Interestingly, Dafouz and Camacho-Miñano (2016) carried out a longitu- 
dinal study in which the grades ofthe two cohorts of Financial Accounting 
I were collated during four academic years at the Complutense University of 
Madrid (where the previous study was also completed). Both cohorts were 
taught by the same teacher, a teacher with extensive experience in teaching 
this subject in both languages. The results did not reveal any statistical 
difference between the EMI and the Spanish-medium students and the 
assessment format did not have any significant impact either. 

Hernändez-Nanclares and Jiménez-Muñoz (2017) analyzed content 
learning in a two-year research project at the Faculty of Economics and 
Business at the University of Oviedo and the two subjects under considera- 
tion were World Economy and World Economic History. The EMI and the 
Spanish-medium groups had comparable whole group lectures, classroom 
practice and tutorials, and the cut-off mark for admission was also the same. 
Unlike in the previous two studies, in this case the non-native EMI teacher 
collaborated with a fellow economics native teacher in class and a linguist 
and teacher trainer out of the class. After taking the same exam, the mean 
scores for both groups showed that EMI students performed better. Thus, 
whereas the percentage of students with a pass grade was similar in both 
cohorts, EMI students failed less and their presence in the higher bands or 
scores was greater. Nevertheless, the top-tier (Matricula de Honor, or with 
honours) only included Spanish-medium students, which is why the authors 
conclude that EMI may have some kind of limiting effect in the realm of 
excellence due to language-related reasons. 

The three studies reviewed in this section would fit in what is known as 
internationalization at home, since most participants (teachers and students) 
are learning and teaching in a foreign language in their home university. We 
can wrap up this section by concluding that these results indicate that not 
only do EMI students perform as well as their Spanish-medium counterparts, 
but the former are also developing the specific disciplinary knowledge that 
will enable them to study and work in an international environment should 
it be needed or desired (Dafouz & Camacho-Mifiano, 2016, p. 65). However, 
more research in other disciplines is sorely needed, because those who are 
skeptical about (and some even dead against) EMI can only be placated 
by being given reliable and trustworthy data to counter their criticism. In 
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addition, the issue of EMI students not achieving the highest distinction 
grade (Hernändez-Nanclares & Jiménez-Muñoz, 2017) also demands more 
investigation. 


6 Conclusions 


One of the weaknesses of the Spanish university system is the small propor- 
tion of courses delivered in English, which is why the Spanish Ministry of 
Education (2015) launched an initiative to increase bilingual programmes. 
Different studies have shown that one of the main stumbling blocks for the 
success of EMI in Spain has to do with the fact that ‘the majority of students 
signing up for bilingual programmes are locals with limited L2 expertise’ 
(Rubio Cuenca & Moore, 2018, p. 99). Moreover, language policies are far 
from fully fledged, as pointed out by Marcos-Garcia and Pavon (2018). They 
analysed 76 Spanish (50 state and 26 private) universities and observed 
that, despite the steady yearly increase of credits taught in English, just 18 
of those universities had an accessible document setting out their language 
policy on their webpages. 

Although EMI demands a major rethink in terms of pedagogy (Doiz & 
Lasagabaster, 2020), Spanish universities have not devoted the necessary 
means to help teachers transit from L1 teaching to EMI and, in fact, most of 
their official documents make no reference to the methodological changes 
required when changing to English as the means of instruction (Llurda et 
al., 2013). Therefore, Spanish higher education institutions should provide 
support to EMI teachers ‘in the form of continuous teacher professional 
development’ (Dafouz, 2018, p. 550), as they regularly feel abandoned to the 
extent that many of them consider that the success of EMI rests squarely on 
their shoulders (Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2018). Although EMI has the potential 
to foster language learning while content is acquired, it does not substitute 
the necessary teaching of academic and specialized language, a task that 
can be best performed by implementing collaborative experiences between 
language specialists and content teachers (Lasagabaster, 2018; Mancho-Barés 
& Aguilar-Pérez, 2020; Roquet et al., 2020). 

EMI teachers also complain about the fact that the current English ac- 
creditation required in some Spanish universities put too much emphasis on 
linguistic skills and overlook important issues such as classroom manage- 
ment, the promotion of student interaction, or supra-segmental language 
skills (Alfaro-Tanco et al., 2020; Macaro et al., 2019). Much work remains to 
be done in this respect and some common accreditation is needed to ensure 
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quality, while Spanish universities should try to avoid operating in isolation 
and without considering the available empirical evidence (Fernändez- 
Costales & Gonzälez-Riaño, 2015). Nonetheless, it has to be acknowledged 
that in the last few years there has been a growing interest in issues such as 
teacher training, student accreditation, or the internationalization of the 
administrative staff, as a consequence of which some steps have been taken. 

Spanish higher education institutions do not consider that the emergence 
of EMI programmes may lead to the marginalization of Spanish, as this 
language enjoys an international status and relies on a large number of 
speakers that will ensure its attractiveness for mobile students. Nonetheless, 
the Spanish Ministry of Education (2015) strives to ensure that this linguistic 
balance is maintained and supports internationalization strategies aimed 
at this objective. The fact that Spain has the lowest proportion of students 
enrolled in English-taught programmes in Europe (only 0.3% of Spanish 
university students are enrolled in programmes taught fully in English; see 
Wachter & Maiworm, 2014) greatly helps university authorities to convey 
the message that the pressure exerted by EMI is far from being intolerable. 

Last but not least, I would like to conclude that the internationalization 
process entails that multilingualism must become an inherent feature of 
higher education institutions. In countries such as Spain, wherein foreign 
language learning has historically not been fostered by authorities, EMI 
emerges as a potentially powerful means to achieve this aim. However, 
EMI is fraught with tensions that need to be tackled before they become 
deep-seated and hard to overcome, and this is especially pressing in those 
autonomous communities in which a minority language is also spoken. 
This is the reason why university authorities should bend over backwards to 
ensure that sound multilingual language policies are cogently implemented 
while providing the necessary tools (economic support being indispensable) 
to diminish linguistic tensions and underpin the desired linguistic ecology. 
If minority language speakers consider that their linguistic rights are being 
protected, this linguistic security will pave the way to positive attitudes 
towards the learning of other languages and EMI will not be regarded as 
a Trojan horse. 
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5 An ambivalent picture 
The Englishization of higher education in France 


Françoise Le Lièvre 


Abstract 

In France, English has a hegemonic position in many domains, including 
education, despite European policy promoting linguistic and cultural 
diversity to better integrate citizens in democratic processes. In 2013, the 
Fioraso law modified the Toubon law by allowing French universities to 
teach in a foreign language. Under the law, the choice of English at the 
expense of any other foreign language seems to have become practice. 
However, this practice clashes with long-standing criticism of Englishiza- 
tion in France. In this chapter an ambivalent picture of Englishization 
in French higher education arises, revealing tensions between criticism 
and official language policy on the one hand and language practice on 
the other. Translingual practices in France generate a different view of 
Englishization in higher education. 


Keywords: higher education, Englishization, commodification, trans- 
lingual practices 


1 Introduction 


In an environment that has become extremely competitive as a consequence 
of globalization, internationalization has become one of the major concerns 
of institutions of higher education. On a global scale, we are currently 
witnessing a commodification of education and research as a consequence 
of free trade agreements on services (Truchot, 2016). Higher education in 
Europe is torn between the commodification of education and research and 
the remains of a humanist tradition in academia. This humanist tradition 
finds its expression in the Humboldtian model of higher education that 
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places an emphasis not on the learning of knowledge and skills that can be 
utilitized, but on a process of human development (Bildung). In France, many 
critics of the Englishization of higher education have the humanist tradition 
in mind and associate it with issues of quality, identity, and diversity. 

The aim of this paper is to explore the way in which the tension between 
the two perspectives on higher education manifests itself in France. In 
section 2, I sketch the socio-historical context of the internationalization 
of higher education through English in France. Section 3 then focuses on 
the consequences of the commodification of higher education. Section 4 
addresses the public debate about the Englishization of French higher 
education. Next, in section 5, I will argue that a focus on translingual 
practices offers an alternative perspective of Englishization that differs 
from those advanced by proponents and opponents in the French debate. 
Finally, I conclude by contending that language policies should meet the 
challenge of combining the centrality of English with the existence of 
linguistic pluralism. 


2 The internationalization of higher education 


In 1909, in an article devoted to the internationalization of higher education, 
Leclére questions ‘the immobility of the Universities, [...] their excessive 
nationalization [ ...] (and) their sedentary spirit’. He contrasts his time 
with the exodus of students which marked Europe in the Middle Ages. 
This led him to ask: ‘Why shouldn’t Universities form an international 
federation?’ (Leclère, 1909, p. 429).’ This article reminds us that the debates 
on the internationalization of higher education are not new. However, the 
internationalization of universities now follows a different star, namely a 
neoliberal doxa (Giroux, 2014). This doxa is the idea that promoting competi- 
tion leads to quality improvement and cost reduction. In higher education, 
this means that universities worldwide compete to attract the best students 
and researchers so that they score well in the academic competition, that 
is, rank highly (Sabaté-Dalmau, 2020). 

Over the course of the 1990s, on the basis of a neoliberal agenda, in- 
ternational organizations such as the World Trade Organization (WTO) 
and the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


1 ‘[L immobilité des Universités, [...] leur excessive nationalisation [...] (et) leur esprit casanier’; 
‘Pourquoi les Universités ne formeraient-elles pas une fédération internationale?’ Translations 
unless otherwise indicated are by the editors. 
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(OECD) triggered reforms in higher education. Since the Bologna process? 
initiated by the Declaration of the Sorbonne (1998) in particular — even 
ifits primary objectives were favourable to the diversity of languages, 
cultures, and education systems — we have witnessed a worldwide 
commodification of the products of research and higher education. 
According to the OECD (1996), the generation and teaching of academic 
knowledge plays a key role in the enhancement of the competitiveness 
of economies and therefore on economic growth (‘knowledge economy’, 
OECD, 1996, p. 9). In this conception, knowledge has become assimilated 
to an economic good, entailing the ‘commodification’ of higher educa- 
tion. The Lisbon Strategy of the European Union (2000) aimed to define 
the most competitive and dynamic knowledge-based economy in the 
world. In the consolidated version of the Treaty on the Functioning 
of the European Union (incorporating the Lisbon Treaty) (European 
Commission, 2012), Article 179 concerning ‘Research and Technological 
Development’ activities specifies: 


The union shall have the objective of strengthening its scientific and 
technological bases by achieving a European Research Area in which 
researchers, scientific knowledge and technology circulate freely, and 
encouraging it to become more competitive, including in its industry, 
while promoting all the research activities deemed necessary by virtue 
of other chapters of the Treaties. (Author’s emphasis) 


In April 2008 the Ministers in charge of Research launched the ‘Ljubljana 
Process’ in order to give new impetus to setting up the European Research 
Area (ERA) and help increase the competitiveness of the European Union 
(Slovenian Presidency of the EU, 2008). The European strategy consists also 
of setting up the European Higher Education Area (EHEA)? comparable 
to that of North America. Freed from public control, institutions of higher 
education should enjoy a degree of operational autonomy that strengthens 
their position on the market. The aim is to facilitate the mobility of students 
and researchers, and to reduce international obstacles to mobility so that 
the best universities can attract the best students and most talented 
researchers. 


2 This process led to a common architecture of university degrees (licence, master’s and 
doctorate) and to the establishment of a common system of organization on the basis of ECTS 
(European Credits Transfer System). 

3 https://ehea.info/ 
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Mobility under internationalization very largely benefits institutions 
of higher education in English-speaking countries.‘ In 2018, the top three 
destinations for international students in the world were the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Australia. The United States is continuing to 
increase its dominance. Germany is in fourth place followed by France. 
This state of affairs had already been deplored in a report to the Senate 
about Campus France,’ a public institution charged with promoting French 
higher education abroad and welcoming foreign students and researchers to 
France. The report notes that at a time when ‘student mobility at the global 
level increased by 46% between 2009 and 2016, France only welcomed 13% 
additional foreign students and is losing market share” (Sénat, 2017, p. 23). 
While the Senate report specifies several avenues to become competitive 
in the higher education market, such as the awarding of scholarships or 
better communication,® it appears that to be competitive and obtain better 
visibility in international rankings (such as that of Shanghai in particular), 
traditional public institutes of higher education are now forced to reorganize 
to become enterprises that are good at marketing their services: education 
and research (Gouvernement, n.d.). For instance, since 2009, the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg has been reorganized around a prestigious scientific 
institution linked to mass institutions that have a cultural vocation. On 
1 January 2012, both the University of Aix-Marseille and the University of 
Lorraine each merged their three universities adopting the status of EPSCP 
(Etablissement public a caractére scientifique, culturel et professionnel). 
EPSCP are national institutions of higher education and research enjoying 
pedagogical, scientific, administrative and financial autonomy. A new legal 
framework? has therefore been gradually implemented in all institutions of 
higher education, modifying their rules and practices in terms of financial 
governance and human resources management. 

Despite the new legal framework that must offer universities the op- 
portunity to take on global competition in higher education, there is a lack 


https://ec.europa.eu/eurostat/statistics-explained/index.php/Learning_mobility_ statistics 
https://www.campusfrance.org/en 
Author’s emphasis. 


Now A 


‘[LJa mobilité étudiante au niveau mondial a augmenté de 46 % entre 2009 et 2016, la France 
na accueilli que 13 % d'étudiants étrangers supplémentaires et perd donc des parts de marché’. 
8 According to the 2017 Senate report, African students orient primarily to English-speaking 
countries (42%), then to French-speaking countries (34%). 18% of French-speaking students opt 
for English-speaking countries, while 11% of English-speaking students opt for French-speaking 
countries. 

9 Lawn? 2007-1199 of August 10, 2007 relating to the freedoms and responsibilities of universi- 
ties, known as the LRU law. 
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of the reliable data that is necessary for making good policy. Valid and, 
above all, shared indicators that can properly inform students and allow a 
methodologically sound comparison between European universities” are 
a step in this direction. The lack has, however, gradually been filled with 
indicators and rankings from other countries, notably China and the United 
States. The ranking which occupies a prominent position on the international 
scene and strongly influences the dynamics of the global higher education 
market is the Academic Ranking of World Universities or Shanghai Ranking.” 
As Martins (2019) points out, the main criterion of the Academic Ranking 
of World Universities is the productivity of research, in particular through 
the number of articles published in journals such as Science and Nature, the 
citations of articles by researchers ranked by Web of Science or Science and 
Social Science Citations, the number of professors who have won either a 
Nobel Prize or a Fields Medal, etc. As the author further points out, these 
criteria tend to favour old and prestigious Western universities, in particular 
those which have produced or attracted Nobel laureates. The indicators 
give high value to publications in English and certain scientific journals 
of international fame, some of which are published by universities which 
occupy leading positions in world rankings. While in 2016-2017 only five 
French universities rose into the top 200 leading universities at the expense 
of universities in Singapore, Japan and Taiwan, the University of Paris-Saclay, 
established in January 2020, made a remarkable entry achieving the 14th 
place in the 18th edition of the Shanghai ranking (2020). France ranks fourth 
worldwide, just behind the United States, United Kingdom, and China in 
terms of the number of universities in the top 100. In this context, many 
commentators argue that the previous invisibility of French institutions in 
international rankings was due to the slow reorganization of French higher 
education and its lack of programmes in English. 


3 Consequences of the commodification of higher education 


As we have just seen, internationalization has become one of the major 
preoccupations of universities, because it allows them to compete better 
in the academic market. One of the consequences of the commodification 
of higher education, in France as in many other European contexts, is to 
propose courses in English, considered the indispensable lingua franca 


10 See, for instance, the U-Multirank system: www.umultirank.org 
u www.shanghairanking.com 
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of our globalized world. This is often done without prior research into its 
real necessity and without appraisal of what students and staff want. The 
top-down implementation of a language policy promoting Englishization 
is characteristic of internationalization programmes in various countries 
(Aizawa & McKinley, 2020, p. 34; Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018). The proposal 
to offer more courses in English is made at a time when several French 
sociolinguists are making a plea to embrace and give value to linguistic 
diversity through recognition of regional and minority languages,’* now 
accepted as Langues de France (Languages of France) (Beacco & Messin, 
2010). It is noteworthy that, in line with European directives, France has for 
several years adopted a plurilingual and pluricultural perspective. During the 
construction of Europe, the prevailing orientations of the language policies 
were aimed at founding a European citizenship grounded in linguistic plural- 
ism. The idea is that Europeans, united in diversity, are able to understand 
and speak languages different from their own. 

Despite the European policy to cultivate linguistic pluralism, there is a 
tendency towards monolingualism based on the Englishization of higher edu- 
cation. English is a language unlike any other in the world. It occupies a vast 
sociolinguistic space and holds a dominant place on the planet (Bourdieu et 
al., 2001). No other language has ever reached such a degree of diffusion and 
speakers. The number of people who master English as a second language 
nowadays outnumbers the number of native speakers of English (Ethnologue, 
2021). The 2017 edition of Key data on teaching languages at school in Europe 
(European Commission, 2017) reports the very high degree of dissemination 
of English in Europe, such that in almost all European countries, English 
is the foreign language studied by the majority of students in primary and 
secondary education. The percentage of students learning English continues 
to increase. The change is most marked among the youngest — in primary 
education. In France, in line with eight other European countries (Croatia, 
Italy, Cyprus, Malta, Austria, Poland, Liechtenstein, and North Macedonia), 
most students (over 90%) learn English from the first grade until school 
graduation. It should be noted that in France, as in other countries, the 
learning of a foreign language is compulsory for students from the start of 
the primary school. 

Héran (2013) conducted a survey between 2007 and 2009 on the use of 
modern languages by the French scholars. In the exact sciences, the use 


12 At the end of 1997, the French government began a debate on plurilingualism on the occasion 
of the establishment of the process which was to lead to France signing of the European Charter 
for Regional or Minority Languages (see for example Viaut, 2020) 
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of French has become marginal, with a low proportion in the human and 
social sciences, while English occupies a dominant position in all domains 
ofresearch (see also Le Lièvre, 2017; Le Lièvre & Forlot, 2014). Publications, 
meetings or scientific symposia are mainly in English. Héran (2013) also 
showed that 25% of the teachers regularly or occasionally teach courses 
in English in higher education. As Truchot (2016) notes, the use of English 
as a lingua franca in higher education was first established in the 19905" 
in countries with a ‘small distribution’ language such as those of Northern 
Europe and the Netherlands. Countries in Central Europe, Southern Europe, 
Germany, and finally France followed. 

The Englishization of French higher education accelerated in the new 
millennium, as more and more courses were offered in English, despite 
the Toubon Law. This law, named after Jacques Toubon who was Minister 
of Culture and Francophonie under the presidency of Francois Mitterrand, 
was passed by the French Parliament on August 4, 1994, and imposed a 
guarantee on the use of French in the media, at work, in everyday life and in 
education (Journal officiel, 1994). Article 1 of this law states: ‘As the language 
of the Republic, according to the Constitution, the French language is a 
fundamental element of France’s personality and heritage. It is the language 
of teaching, work, communication and public services. It is the privileged 
link between the states forming the Francophone community’ (translation 
from Blattés, 2018, p. 36). In the context of this law, not only was there a 
quota regulation developed for radio stations to be obliged to play a certain 
number of French songs, but it was also stimulated to use French words, 
for instance ordinateur and infox, for English words such as computer or 
fake news. Blattès emphasizes that the Toubon Law entailed with regard 
to education ‘that teaching, exams, dissertations and theses must be in 
French, in public and private schools and universities alike’ (Blattés, 2018, 
p. 36). An exception is made for the teaching of foreign languages, special 
education (ie. international schools) and visiting professors. There is an 
interesting mismatch between the spirit of the Toubon Law and the language 
practice. Even if it is incompatible with the law, since the beginning of this 
century universities have been offering more courses as a consequence of 


13 The project to internationalize higher education began in the late 1960s in Sweden. As Cabau 
remarks: ‘It was part of the line of internationalization and democratization of Swedish society 
by relying, among other things, on the introduction of the compulsory learning of English for all 
students from 1962’ (‘Il s'inscrivait dans la ligne d'internationalisation et de démocratisation de 
la société suédoise en s'appuyant, entre autres, sur l'introduction de l'apprentissage obligatoire 
de l'anglais pour tous les élèves dès 1962’) (2014, p. 60). 
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the commodification of higher education. It is not surprising that Béatrice 
Khaiat, Director General of Campus France, remarked (France Culture, 2018): 


Today, we no longer have a choice, English is no longer a foreign language. 
The United States, England and Oceania attract students from all over 
the world, but there are new players: China, Russia, the Netherlands. In 
this market, France must urgently catch up." 


Due to the focus on the global market of higher education, a decree of April 3, 
2020 (Journal officiel, 2020) requires all students enrolled in institutions of 
higher education wishing to obtain the Licence diploma obtain certification 
in the English language. Article 10 of the decree specifies: 


Specifically with regard to the language skills mentioned [...], the test 
methods allow the student’s progress to be verified between entry into 
the licence and graduation. A certification of the level he has obtained in 
the chosen language, defined with reference to the European framework, 
is issued to the student when he obtains his licence. [...] This certification 
concerns at least the English language; in this case, it is subject to an 
external evaluation and is recognized internationally and by the socio- 
economic world. The award of the diploma is condition on providing 
justification of this certification. 


In a letter of February 12, 2020, the Office of the Minister for Education 
specified that: 


The English language certification [...] is a choice of the government 
to better support companies in competitive international markets by 
allowing each student to certify, at the end of their first cycle of studies, 
their competence in English. Since English is indeed the language of 
commercial and scientific exchange, so it is the choice of this compulsory 
certification that has been retained. 


14 ‘Aujourd'hui, on n'a plus le choix, l'anglais n'est plus une langue étrangère. Les Etats-Unis, 
l'Angleterre ou l'Océanie attirent les étudiants du monde entier, mais il y a de nouveaux acteurs: 
la Chine, la Russie, les Pays-Bas. Dans ce marché, la France doit d’urgence rattraper son retard.’ 
15 The Minister for Education has responded in almost identical words to several députés and 
senators who had questioned the policy, for example, Assemblée Nationale, question No. 25706 
(2020) https://questions.assemblee-nationale.fr/qi5/15-25706QE.htm 
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One ofthe most frequent reasons given for the use of English is that it helps 
to attract the best students from around the world. Jean-Loup Salzmann, 
president of the Conference of University Presidents (CPU) and one ofthe 
foremost voices, declared in 2013 (Pech, 2013): 


In a French medical laboratory, more than half of the people speak only 
English! Our research evaluations are done in English, our European pro- 
jects are done in English and when a professor from abroad comes to our 
universities, we speak to him in English. It has become the international 
language, no matter what those who are mortified think.’® 


Le Déaut’s report” Refonder l’université, dynamiser la recherche, mieux 
coopérer pour réussir [Rebuilding the university, boosting research, better 
cooperating for success] (2013), specified, in the same way, that the obligation 
to restrict the courses offered to foreign students to French-medium pro- 
grammes had led to them being dissuaded from attending French institutes 
of higher education, and that the offer of instruction in English, which 
he called ‘a privileged way for the recovery of our competitiveness’ (2013, 
p. 62), ‘would on the contrary strengthen our language if accompanied by 


an attractive offer of French as a foreign language”! (Le Déaut, 2013, p. 64).19 


16 ‘Dans un laboratoire français de médecine, plus de la moitié des gens ne parlent qu’anglais! 
Nos évaluations de recherche se passent en anglais, nos projets européens se font en anglais et 
quand un professeur venu de l'étranger est accueilli dans nos universités, on lui parle anglais. 
C’est devenu la langue internationale, quoi qu'en pensent les esprits chagrins. 

17 Member of Parliament, first Vice-President of the Parliamentary Office for the Evaluation 
of Scientific and Technological Choices. 

18 Le Liévre (2017) comments similarly on the regional scheme for higher education and 
research in Brittany (Schéma régional de l'enseignement supérieur et de la recherche en Bretagne, 
Regional Council of Brittany, 2013): ‘The entry of Breton institutions in the global competition 
requires continuous improvements which make it possible to strengthen regional attractiveness. 
[...] This dimension appears essential in a global scientific community where English is the 
universal language of communication. Proficiency in the English language for our students is 
essential at this level, and training in English makes it easier to welcome international students. 
Moreover, in parallel, “French as a foreign language” training should be provided for foreign 
students’ (‘Linscription des établissements, des sites bretons dans le concert mondial nécessite 
des améliorations continues qui permettent de renforcer l'attractivité régionale. [...] Cette 
dimension apparaît essentielle dans une communauté scientifique mondiale où l'anglais est 
la langue de communication universelle. La maîtrise de la langue anglaise pour nos étudiants 
est incontournable à ce niveau, et les formations en anglais favorisent l'accueil des étudiants 
internationaux. Au demeurant, il convient de développer en parallèle des formations “français 
langue étrangère” (FLE) pour les étudiants étrangers’) 

19 ‘[Une] voie privilégiée pour le redressement de notre compétitivité’; ‘assortie d’une offre 
attractive de français langue étrangère renforceraient au contraire notre langue”. 
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The same thinking permeates the Campus France site. The pages dedicated 
to courses offered in English and in France promote the slogan: ‘French is 
not a requirement. Start out in English, your French will improve as well.’ 

It is no surprise that the so-called ‘hard’ sciences are the most ‘Englishized’. 
One of the most common arguments advanced to motivate Englishization is 
that students who do not speak the local language do speak English. Under 
the European Higher Education Area, harmonization through English would 
allow increased mobility at the same time as it would reduce misunderstand- 
ings and conflicts. This is at odds with linguistic diversity, which might 
constitute a barrier to the harmonization. 

Yet until very recently in France, the possibility for institutes of higher 
education to offer training in a language other than French was hampered 
by the Toubon Law. However, on July 22, 2013, the Fioraso Law, named 
after Minister for Higher Education and Research Geneviève Fioraso, was 
accepted by the French Parliament and expressed a different spirit and 
opened up a new era in higher education (République frangaise, 2013). She 
argued: ‘India has 60 million computer scientists and only sends us 3,000 
students. We must multiply partnerships and, for this reason, have to offer 
courses in English. Otherwise, we will have five Proust specialists around a 
table.’ She added: ‘I love Proust. But sometimes the best weapon to support 
the Francophonie and our influence is English’ (Soulé, 2013).° The Fioraso 
Law?’ proposed ‘to authorize teaching in a foreign language when it is 
provided under an agreement with a foreign or international institution.’ 
The term foreign language did not refer to any language other than English. 
In addition to objectives relating to student success and the simplification 
of the higher education landscape, the Fioraso Law aimed to improve the 
influence of French research in order to increase the attractiveness of France 
for global elites, in particular students from non-French-speaking countries 
such as India, Korea, China, and Brazil, among others. Thus the Minister 
declared in an interview on 30 April 2013 (Gonzague, 2013): ‘Ten years ago, 


20 ‘J'aime Proust. Mais parfois la meilleure arme de la francophonie et de notre rayonnement 
est l'anglais. 

21 Inthe report to parliament on the use ofthe French language drafted by the DGLFLF (General 
Delegation for the French Language and Languages of France) one of the stated objectives of 
the law is to ‘trace a path towards an economy of balanced knowledge, towards beneficial 
exchanges for France, through knowledge and mobility of students and researchers, through 
the development of European and global partnerships’ (‘tracer un chemin vers une économie de 
la connaissance équilibrée, vers des échanges bénéfiques à la France, par le savoir et la mobilité 
des étudiants et des chercheurs, par le développement de partenariats européens et mondiaux’) 
(DGLFLF, 2013, p. 34). 
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we were third in welcoming foreign students, today we are fifth. Why have 
we lost so much in attractiveness? Because Germany has set up courses in 
English and has passed us! We have to catch up’.”” Because one of the criteria 
for internationalization is the percentage of foreign students enrolled in 
universities, Germany’s attractiveness was cited as a model of success. The 
Fioraso Law should give a boost to internationalization. In the run-up to the 
adoption of this law, there was a heated public debate about Englishization 
in higher education in parliament and the media. But even after that, this 
subject regularly led to public controversies. 


4 The French public debate about Englishization 


English, in France, is much more than a foreign language because of the social 
and ideological functions that it serves. Due to centuries of cultural, political, 
and economic rivalry between France and England, in which the names 
Joan of Arc, Napoleon, and Charles de Gaulle (among others) stand out, 
English and French are seen as each other's antipodes in shaping a national 
identity and fulfilling an ideological function (Flaitz, 1988; Gordon, 1978). The 
related social function is that the national language binds citizens and thus 
contributes to social cohesion. That is why French is culturally, legally, and 
institutionally anchored. Regarding culture, the French government protects 
its own film and music industry from the Americanization associated with 
English (sometimes referred to as ‘cocacolonization’). And with regard to the 
legal anchoring of French, the Toubon Law and Fioraso Law have already 
been mentioned. It can also be pointed out that in anticipation of the space 
that the Maastricht Treaty (1992) would create for the Englishization of the 
European Union, the then president Francois Mitterand urged a constitu- 
tional amendment. Since 1992, the French Constitution states that French 
is the language of the republic: ‘La langue de la République est le frangais. 
Lembléme national est le drapeau tricolore, bleu, blanc, rouge. Lhymne 
national est la “Marseillaise”. La devise de la République est “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité” (Article 2).”3 Institutions such as the Organisation Internationale 
de la Francophonie (OIF), Académie Française, Alliance Française and 


22 ‘Ilya dix ans, nous étions 3es dans l’accueil des étudiants étrangers, aujourd’hui, nous 
sommes 5e. Pourquoi avons-nous tant perdu en attractivité? Parce que l'Allemagne a mis en 
place des cursus en anglais et nous est passée devant ! Il faut rattraper notre retard.’ 

23 ‘The language of the Republic is French. The national symbol is the tricolour flag, blue, 
white, red. The national anthem is the “Marseillaise”. The motto of the Republic is “Liberty, 


my 


Equality, Fraternity’. 
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Institut Français have also made important contributions to anchoring the 
French language over time. 

Against the background of the cultural, legal, and institutional anchoring 
of French, it is not surprising that the Englishization in general and in higher 
education in particular has led to fierce public debates in France. Illustrative 
of this is the public debate that was conducted in the run-up to the Fioraso 
Law. The proponents and opponents of this law fought each other with fire 
and sword. The linguist Claude Hagége, an opponent of the Fioraso Law, 
spoke of a ‘projet de loi porteur de cancer’ (‘cancerous bill’).*4 In contrast, 
the Libération newspaper defended the law with the following front-page 
headline: ‘Teaching in English, let's do it’ (Libération, 20 May 2013). 

The proponents point out that the Englishization of higher education 
is necessary if France is not to fall behind in a knowledge-based economy 
and lose its position of power in the world. Debré, a member of the French 
parliament, put it this way: ‘we are waging an economic war, coupled with 
a scientific war, the first being supported by the second’ (cited in Blattès, 
2018, p. 100). By creating space for English-medium instruction programmes, 
the best students, especially from the BRICS countries,” would be attracted 
(Truchot, 2016) and thus new markets could be conquered and the influence 
of France on a diplomatic level would be preserved. It is expected that 
attracting international students will ultimately contribute to the economic 
growth of France. In addition, the chances of French students to get a good 
job in a global economy would be greatly increased with English-taught 
classes. 

Opponents of the Fioraso Law argue that it is good to attract international 
students, but that this should be done through French as a medium of 
instruction and that English as a medium of instruction leads to domain 
loss. Moreover, they argue that the law creates linguistic inequality and 
undermines cultural diversity and the collective identity. For example, 
philosopher Michel Serre pointed to the loss of ‘linguistic sovereignty in the 
face of Anglo-American imperialism’ and the Académie francaise spoke of 
the ‘marginalization of our language’ (cited in Salomone, 2016, pp. 72-73). 

An issue related to the domain loss that was central in the public debate 
is the question of what the consequences of the Englishization of higher 
education are for the Francophonie (i.e., the global community of people 
and countries that speak the French language). The opponents of the Fioraso 
Law argue that the Englishization of higher eduation is a threat to the 


24 https://meta.tv/claude-hagege-contre-le-projet-de-loi-fioraso/ 
25 Brazil, Russia, India, China, South Africa. 
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Francophonie and undermines the rayonnement (i.e., influence) of France in 
the world. In contrast, the proponents say that the Fioraso Law will attract 
international students who learn the French language and culture and 
thus not only promote the language but also strengthen France’s influence. 

The defenders of French and the Francophonie use an alarmist rhetoric. 
For them, the quality of French, faced with the omnipresence of English, 
would diminish, which would precipitate domain loss. According to the 
French writer Frédéric Werst, not only is the French language marginal- 
ized, but the English spoken in higher education is a ‘mediocre Globish’ 
(McPartland, 2013). For this and other opponents of the Fioraso Law, the 
quality of education suffers from the fact that English-medium instruction 
in France is not of the same level as in Anglophone countries and students 
as well as teachers can express themselves more nuanced in French than 
in English. ‘EMI [English-medium instruction] is only deemed legitimate 
if it is taught by a native speaker and in an Anglophone country’ (Blattès, 
2018, p. 102). 

Besides domain loss, the loss of French influence in the world and the loss 
of quality as a consequence of Englishization are discussed in the public de- 
bate. This concerns the consequences for linguistic equity, cultural diversity, 
and collective identity. According to the opponents of the Englishization, 
inequality will only increase, because English is an additional barrier for 
some to participate in higher education. However, Minister Fioraso defended 
the law named after her by pointing out that it corrects inequalities. This 
law would allow all students to take English classes and not just those who 
attend the business schools and Grandes écoles where many programmes 
are in English anyway (Salomone, 2016, p. 71). 

An argument often used by opponents of the Fioraso Law, such as the 
organization LObservatoire Européen du Plurilinguisme, highlighted the 
fear that the Englishization would undermine linguistic diversity and the 
cultural diversity based on it. Given the ever-growing position of English 
in the world, the Organisation Internationale de la Francophonie considers 
the promotion of English as a threat to linguistic and cultural diversity at 
the same time. However, several scholars point out that at an international 
level France advocates a multilingual language policy to build a barrier 
against English and preserve its own identity, but at the national level 
promotes monolingualism (Blanchet et al., 1999; Wright, 2006). The latter 
would be at the expense of minority languages such as Basque, Breton, and 
Corsican. On the basis of an assimilatory model, these minority languages 
are often called languages of France (Langues de France). Given this constel- 
lation, Blattés (2018, pp. 33-35) speaks of ‘monolingualism on the inside, 
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multilingualism on the outside’ and Coleman (2006, p. 8) of ‘adopting a 
protective multilingualist stance’, 

Besides the substantive points of contention in the public debate about 
the Fioraso Law, there is one issue that is no less interesting, namely the 
gap between the official language policy and practice. Deneire (2015, 
p- 67) points out that the official language policy is supported by a small 
conservative elite, but that the majority of French citizens do not seriously 
oppose Englishization. De jure there are all kinds of restrictions to the 
Englishization of higher education, but de facto, as the research by Héran 
(2013) shows, more and more universities are offering English medium of 
instruction programmes. Even after the introduction of the Fioraso Law, 
this has not resulted in resistance to Englishization being silenced. In Le 
Parisien (June 16, 2019), the collective Langue française turned to President 
Macron for support in their fight against ‘tout-anglais’. Their petition was 
signed by many worldwide. 


5 Translingual practices 


The outline of the public debate about the Englishization of higher education 
in France provides an ambivalent picture (Le Lièvre & Forlot, 2014). There 
is something to be said for both the opportunities and the threats that 
this process entails. The different views of the proponents and opponents 
suggest that there is a great contradiction, but things are never as bleak 
as they seem. This is especially evident from the gap between the official 
language policy and the current language practice. According to some, 
the concern about Englishization is of the older rather than the younger 
generation (Lakehal, 2011, p. 34). Estival and Pennycook underline that the 
vision of the Académie frangaise is not representative of what all French 
think about English (Estival & Pennycook, 2011, p. 338). 

The image of the Englishization of higher education in France remains 
ambivalent as long as no more empirical research is done into the effects 
of that process. For example, concerning EMI in France, Blattés (2018, p. 24) 
contends that: ‘France is a latecomer in the global EMI trend which makes 
it an under-researched context. Very few studies have explored EMI in 
French universities from an empirical perspective.’ It is remarkable that 
no time during the discussions on the Fioraso law, was there any mention 
of research studies or exploratory surveys on the real benefits that the use 
of English could represent. As Truchot (2013, p. 87) underlined, ‘One would 
have expected that the foreseeable effects of such a bill would have been 
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the subject of preliminary studies and evaluations by the competent public 
authorities. However, that is not the case.”° Due to the lack of such studies 
in France, it is interesting to look shortly at research abroad. 

In 2011 the conference of German university rectors (Hochschulerektoren- 
kconferenz) released a research report reviewing 10 years of Englishization 
of higher education in Germany. The effects were generally reported to be 
negative (HRK, 2011). The research report pointed out that most notably 
the quality of the English proficiency of teachers often leaves much to be 
desired. Ina study carried out in Lausanne University, Usunier (2010) notes 
the loss of information in the transmission and reception of knowledge. 
Class interactions are reduced and students show greater passivity, which 
raises questions concerning didactics. Contrary to the suggestion of the 
proponents of the Fioraso Law that it promotes French language and culture, 
when non-Francophone international students study in France, Usunier’s 
study shows that they are not very motivated to learn French language 
and culture. Finally, concerning costs, a Swiss study by Gazzola and Grin 
(2013) analysed the costs linked to the different linguistic regimes. Their 
study shows that the use of translation and interpretation, even if it is not 
free, remains more effective and more reasonable than a monolingual diet 
based on the English language alone. 

In the reaction to the HRK report (2011), the German university rectors 
argue in favour of international openness sustained by language policies that 
aim both to preserve German and guarantee multilingualism. According 
to them, teaching and being taught in one’s own language enables all skills 
to be fully exercised. They advocate the benefits of immersion in another 
educational culture for foreign students. Some of the northern European 
countries which were at the forefront of Englishization are now considering 
linguistic adjustments. For instance, in Finland the concept of ‘linguistic 
parallelism’ (Cabau, 2014, p. 66) has evolved, which consists of promoting 
the use of other languages in parallel with English as far as possible. In 
2008, in Denmark a Centre for Internationalization and Parallel Language 
Use (CIP) was established at the University of Copenhagen with the aim 
of offering programmes in English as well as Danish skills for Danish and 
international students. 

As mentioned, despite European recommendations aimed at promoting 
linguistic diversity in France, English has consolidated its position in many 
contexts where it seems to be promoted because of its strong ‘social’ demand, 


26 ‘Onaurait pu s'attendre à ce que les effets prévisibles d’un tel projet aient fait l’objet d'études 
préalables et d'évaluations par les autorités publiques compétentes. Or il n’en est rien.’ 
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as described by Forlot (2016, p. 110). The different functions and the various 
statuses that language occupies in education and in several domains of daily 
life enable different perspectives on language and allow us to recognize what 
is taken for granted or where firmly held reluctance lies. Depending on the 
circumstances, each individual can assess and use a language completely 
differently. Language policies will have to take this into account in one way 
or another. How they do that is a political matter. Regarding this political 
issue, Matthey and Fibbi contend (2010, p. 3): ‘The political dimension is 
naturally dependent on economic and social dynamics so that the status of 
languages is not defined by force [...] but in a more subtle way, through the 
power and prestige to which mastery of languages gives access.” Thus, the 
use of English in various domains in France is due not only to the linguistic 
and economic hegemony of the language but also to language ideologies. 

In many domains, English is a language that is taken for granted and 
this is not without effects. The more the presence of English increases, the 
less this presence seems to be questioned. To put it another way, the less 
Englishization is questioned, the more the status of English as ‘different’ from 
other languages seems to be implicitly reinforced. In certain domains, the 
very large place given to English must be considered as a form of ‘submission’. 
The submission is due to the assumption that the Englishization of higher 
education is indispensable without examining precisely to what extent 
this meets the different needs of the various stakeholders. This might have 
been resulted in a divergence between the extent to which English has 
gained ground and the real need for it. The use of English has consolidated 
in scientific domains, leading to domain loss of languages with which 
scientists have previously communicated. In public opinion, the majority is 
convinced that English should be the language of instruction in educational 
domains. Due to globalization and the economic power of the United States 
in particular, English has also occupied a dominant position in economic 
domains. Finally, English is very present in media domains. However, in all 
these domains the question can be raised whether it is more closely linked 
to its status than to real necessities (see also Chaplier, 2014). 

In the aforementioned domains, language ideologies often take away from 
reality, which is more characterized by hybrids, code-switching, and code- 
mixing than by clearly separate and distinguishable language systems. Based 
on ideology theory (Althusser, 1970; Larrain, 1979), a language ideology can 


27 ‘La dimension politique est naturellement tributaire des dynamiques économiques et 
sociales de sorte que le statut des langues ne se définit pas par la force [...] mais de manière plus 
subtile, par le biais du pouvoir et du prestige auxquels la maîtrise des langues donne accès. 
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be defined as a system of (illusory) beliefs about how language functions in 
a specific domain. Previously it was pointed out that the language ideologies 
of the proponents and opponents of the Fioraso Law are not evidence-based. 
Whatever the views expressed in the public debate, they were not based 
on solid scientific research into the Englishization of higher education in 
France. Yet the opponents very confidently asserted that Englishization 
leads to domain loss for the French language and the loss of France’s power 
in the world. With the same confidence, the proponents claimed that EMI 
would benefit the French language and culture as international students 
learn to master them when they study in France and then venture out into 
the world. Blattés (2018, p. 24) delicately points out the following: ‘Most 
researchers who have focused on France have studied attitudes towards 
English rather than EMI per se.’ All in all, this produces an ambivalent 
picture of the Englishization of higher education in France. 

However different the perspectives of the proponents and opponents 
of the Fioraso Law are, they have one thing in common: they are blind to 
translingual practices in France. Both assume two language systems (French 
and English) between which a bilingual individual moves, but do not see that 
in practice such a person actually appropriates and deploys features from 
both language systems in order to communicate. Integrating features from 
two or more language systems is called translanguaging (Vogel & Garcia, 
2017). Williams coined the concept of translanguaging (in the original Welsh: 
trawsiethu) to refer to bilingual practices characterized by ‘the planned 
and systematic use of two languages for teaching and learning inside the 
same lesson’ (Lewis et al., 2012, p. 643). For example, writing in Welsh and 
reading in English. Beyond the idea that the language repertoire of an 
individual consists of two separate domains in the brain that correspond 
to different language systems, Cummins, based on research into bilingual 
classrooms (French/English) in Montreal, used the iceberg metaphor to 
describe the interaction between language systems. That part of the iceberg 
that rises above the water surface suggests that a bilingual speaker speaks 
two different languages, but below the water surface there is a ‘common 
underlying proficiency’, that is, an amalgam of features of both language 
systems (Cummins, 1979). According to Wei (2018, p. 24), translanguaging 
‘challenges the conventional understanding of language boundaries between 
[...] culturally and politically labelled languages.’ 

The Englishization of higher education in France implies the creation of 
spatio-temporal contexts in which students are involved in translanguaging. 
The translingual practices in higher education are at odds with the ultimately 
monolingual perspectives of the proponents and opponents of the Fioraso 
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Law, which are based on the idea that efficient communication is only 
possible in a common language, French or English. As English-speaking 
monolingualism spreads and proliferates, it is important to bear in mind 
that, contrary to what is widely believed — by politicians and the general 
public — monolingualism is not the norm in our globalized societies: it is 
the exception. The development of plurilingual education via translingual 
practices could curb the instrumentalization of English as a factor of in- 
ternationalization. A conference on ‘Plurilingualism, pluriculturalism and 
English in globalization: Devices, practices and issues of internationalization 
in European higher education’ held in Angers in October 2015, is illustrative 
of translanguaging. It aimed to explore various avenues that demonstrate 
internationalization policies where English is not the ubiquitous lingua 
franca. Of the many examples presented, the experience of a Franco-Italian 
master’s degree (Brancaglion, 2018) designed between the Universita degli 
Studi di Milano and the University of Avignon and the Pays de Vaucluse 
testifies to the possibility of creating international courses which allow 
the national languages to be maintained, especially when it is a question 
of closely related languages. Similarly, Mufioz and Vieira (2018) report the 
case of the Universidade Federal da Integração Latino-Americana (UNILA, 
the Federal University for Latin American Integration) in Brazil which in 
2010 received its first intake of students from different countries in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. As Muñoz and Viera underline, this project, 
both political and educational, aimed to promote simultaneously integration 
through bilingualism (Spanish and Portuguese), interdisciplinarity and 
multiculturality. Moreover, Forlot (2016) has developed the idea whereby 
English can be seen as a stabilizer or even as a ‘booster’ of plurilingualism, 
an idea which consists in ‘departitioning language teaching’ and considering 
the role of English within it, so that it can function as a ‘bridge language’ 
between French and Chinese for example (pp. 103-105). 


6 Conclusion 


In the case of the Englishization of higher education in France official 
discourses and actual practices diverge. Illustrative of this, as mentioned, 
is the gap between what the Toubon Law prescribes and the increase in 
universities offering EMI programmes. The introduction of the Fioraso 
Law was intended to close this gap, but it sparked a public debate between 
proponents and opponents who each maintained their own perspective. 
However, the proponents and opponents have one thing in common, namely 
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that they assume that languages are separate and distinguishable. They have 
an overly static and monolingual image of language that does not do justice 
to the translingual practices in higher education in France. These dynamic 
practices are characterized by hybrids, code-switching, and code-mixing. 
Although the Englishization of higher education in France is the result 
of the global commodification of education and research, translingual 
practices may provide the breeding ground for resistance to the underlying 
neoliberalism. Even if a kind of globalized English does function as the 
‘lingua franca’ in many academic domains on higher education in France, 
cases of ‘translanguaging’ abound. A policy that valorizes plurilingualism, 
a true parameter of differentiation, would be much more interesting than a 
policy of blindly chasing Englishization. To achieve real inclusion in times of 
globalization, it is necessary to design language policies in higher education 
that would combine the challenge of the centrality of English with that of 
linguistic plurality. Such language policies would offer attractive paths that 
differ from those of Anglophone universities. 
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6 English in Swiss higher education 
The pragmatic way 


Patrick Studer and Aisha Siddiqa 


Abstract 

This chapter reviews the current discourses surrounding English in 
higher education, focusing on the impact Englishization has had on 
education and language policy-planning in Switzerland. While English 
is in direct competition with national languages at the obligatory school 
levels, and the debate about the status of English is evident in national 
language policymaking, higher education institutes (henceforth HEIs) 
have taken a pragmatic approach, broadening their educational offerings 
to include English-medium courses and programmes at all levels. Taking 
legal, strategy and policy documents as its basis, this chapter discusses 
themes that impact thinking about language in higher education in a 
small multilingual nation and reviews how the language question has 
been addressed by policymakers at the national and institutional levels. 


Keywords: language policy, English-medium instruction, multilingualism, 
higher education, Switzerland 


1 Introduction 


Switzerland is an interesting case in the study of Englishization as it is not 
only highly interconnected with the world but also quadrilingual. With a 
population of around eight million people, Switzerland has four national 
languages — German, French, Italian, and Romansh - which sets it apart 
from most of the European countries that have one overarching national 
language (e.g., France, Germany, Italy, Spain). Switzerland is made up of 26 
cantons of varying sizes but major distinctions can be made linguistically, 
with areas where German is spoken predominantly (62.1% of the population) 
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compared to French (22.8%), Italian (8%), Romansh (0.5%) (FSO, 2018) and 
bilingual regions (e.g., Bern, Fribourg, Valais). With numerous national 
and migrant languages present in such a small nation, Switzerland has put 
considerable effort into creating and maintaining a linguistic harmony 
through comprehensive policy efforts and measures. 

In Switzerland, multilingualism is not only enshrined in the constitution 
and in day-to-day politics but also finds expression across all domains of 
public life, especially in education. According to Swiss educational curricula, 
pupils in public schools are taught through one of the four national languages 
but are required to learn a second language at an early age. In bilingual 
regions, pupils may even qualify for bilingual education in two national 
languages. Despite considerable policy efforts towards language integration, 
and in spite of the fact that English has no official status in Switzerland, 
English has, over the past few decades, been increasingly used as a vehicle for 
communication across language regions and in many professional domains 
within Switzerland, replacing national languages. Therefore, already at the 
turn of the millennium, Watts and Murray (2001) wondered whether English 
had become the fifth national language in Switzerland, and Durham (2016, 
p.107) more recently claimed that English had attained the status of a ‘de 
facto’ additional language of Switzerland. 

According to the Federal Statistics Office population census (FSO 2018), 
about 40.8% of permanent residents with a migration background use 
English at least once a week. The use of English as a lingua franca in work- 
places has also increased over time, from 17.2% in 2012 to about 20% in 2018 
(FSO, 2018). This trend is also visible in education, where the rise of English 
has repeatedly sparked public controversy and extensive media coverage 
over the past two decades, at both the national and regional levels. Some 
cantons, which exercise authority over languages taught in schools, have 
replaced Swiss second languages by English in the early school curriculum 
(cf. Demont-Heinrich, 2005; Liidi, 2007; Pfenninger & Watts, 2019). While 
the public debate surrounding English in education has primarily revolved 
around obligatory school levels, higher education has enjoyed more freedom 
to explore different policy options, a phenomenon which we will further 
analyse in the following sections. 

The spread of English in Switzerland, especially at HEIs, echoes the 
global trend towards Englishization. By Englishization, we refer to the 
shift of medium of instruction in HEIs to English in a context where Eng- 
lish is not spoken as the first language (Lanvers, 2018). In the European 
context, Englishization gained particular momentum in the wake of the 
Bologna process (Kirkpatrick, 2014). Englishization tends to be the result 
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of a top-down policy effort in tertiary level institutes (Lanvers & Hultgren, 
2018), led by ‘the imperative of globalization’ (Boussebaa & Brown, 2017, p. 7) 
and the aim of HEIs to internationalize, attract foreign talent, and increase 
university rankings and overall visibility. Englishization as a trend has been 
problematized by various scholars, who claim that it is symptomatic of 
HEIs following a neoliberal, economic ideology ‘pushing the global spread 
of English’ through a ‘covert language policy mechanism’ (Piller & Cho, 
2013, p. 23; cf. also Studer, 2021a; generally on economic ideology: Akdag & 
Swanson, 2018). Language, in this context, becomes a symbol and object of 
status allocation in a struggle between elites and counterelites (Barakos & 
Selleck, 2019; Cooper, 1989, p. 120; Studer 20214, p. 18). 

In this chapter, we aim to trace the policy approaches in response to 
Englishization at the macro level and at the meso level in selected Swiss 
universities, critically analysing its impact on the national language status 
and the perception of Swiss multilingualism. The chapter then proceeds 
to summarize research carried out over the past two decades into Swiss 
multilingualism and English in higher education. Secondly, key language- 
strategic and policy documents at the national and institutional levels are 
analysed and compared across different language regions of Switzerland. 


2 A brief review of language debates and concerns 


A recent study by Pfenninger and Watts (2019) investigated discourses 
surrounding the teaching of English in Switzerland and highlighted their 
potential to challenge Swiss national cohesion at the federal level. They 
claim that in Switzerland two radically dichotomous discourse archives 
exist concerning the spread of English, especially in the educational context 
(cf. Foucault, 1972, p. 127 on the notion of discourse archives). The first 
discourse archive is expressive of a serious concern over the decrease in 
interest in learning, and interacting in, national languages, considering 
English a threat to national cohesion (cf. Murray & Dingwall, 2001, p. 89), 
while the second, competing discourse archive supports the introduction of 
English as an optional second language in schools in all cantons (cf. Watts 
& Murray, 2001), assuming that learners’ efficient linguistic performance in 
business and industry world will increase their job prospects (Pfenninger 
& Watts, 2019). 

The results of Pfenninger and Watts’ (2019) study echo similar find- 
ings in other studies that have been conducted at the European level, 
corroborating fundamental dichotomies in language policy-planning 
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discourses that seem irreconcilable and contradictory (Studer, 2021b; 
Studer, 2012). Part of the incompatibility between the two discourse 
archives is rooted in the dichotomy unity in diversity (e pluribus unum, 
cf. Studer et al., 2010), where unity comes at the expense of diversity 
(on the unity-in-diversity ideology in Switzerland, cf. also Billigmeier, 
1979, p. viii; Stepkowska, 2019, p. 70). The sentiment that national or 
regional diversity is in danger is clearly expressed in other studies in which 
voices can be heard advocating for the protection of national languages 
(e.g., Saarinen & Taalas, 2017) and warning against domain loss in local 
languages (Kuteeva, 2019). 

While much of the debate surrounding English in the Swiss education 
system concerned its controversial status as first foreign language in the 
national school curriculum, the case is different with higher education: 
Swiss HEIs, like most schools at the obligatory levels, are public institu- 
tions. Unlike public schools, where languages have been subject to debate 
and controversy, Swiss HEIs have been able to largely stay outside public 
scrutiny and no cantonal language regulations similar to the national 
school curriculum have been put in place (Diirmiiller, 2001; also see Studer, 
20214, p. 24 for further considerations). Possibly as a result of this, English 
in higher education in Switzerland has received comparatively little 
attention from sociolinguists. A few early studies appeared at the turn of 
the millennium. In 2005, Liidi and Werlen (2005) found that English was 
used regularly by 40% of people in HEIs. In another case study, Murray 
(2001) found that in the University of Bern teaching materials in about 
50% of courses were in English, particularly in natural sciences and 
biomedical subjects. Diirmiiller (2001), moreover, found that the use of 
English was much less common in universities located in French and 
Italian regions compared to the German speaking parts. In the absence 
of more recent surveys on the use of English in Swiss higher education, 
it is reasonable to assume that the overall trend outlined in these early 
studies as well as the differences between the language regions and the 
disciplines are still valid today (cf. Murray & Dingwall, 1997, on some 
historical developments). 

HEIs in Switzerland, like elsewhere in Europe, have been active 
in establishing English-taught programmes (ETPs), that is, study pro- 
grammes entirely taught through English, over the past 20 years (Wachter 
& Maiworm, 2002; 2008; 2014). In 2002, out of an estimated total of 600 
programmes (Bachelor, Master, PhD) offered in numerous Swiss HEIs, 
only 15 programmes were ETPs. Visible development can be seen in 2008 
when out of an estimated total of 1,400 programmes offered by different 
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Swiss HEIs, 52 programmes were classified as ETPs. In their latest study, 
Wachter and Maiworm (2014) reported that out of an estimated total of 
1,700 programmes offered in different Swiss universities, the number of 
ETPs stood at 236, which is about 14% of all study programmes. More 
recently, Sandström & Neghina (2017) looked at the distribution of ETPs 
at the bachelor’s and master’s levels and reported that Switzerland, along 
with the Netherlands, have the highest percentage of HEIs offering ETPs at 
the bachelor’s level, indicating that English-taught bachelor’s programmes 
have become an integral part of Swiss higher eduation. The numbers in 
Sandstrom and Neghina (2017, p. 28) suggest a further rise in English-taught 
programmes from 2014, with approximately 380 programmes entirely 
taught through English. 

While, as indicated in Wachter and Maiworm’s studies and Sandstrom 
and Neghina (2017), the number of ETPs has been increasing steadily over 
the past 20 years, a far more widespread way of implementing English as a 
medium of instruction is by offering parts of study programmes through 
English. Zurich University of Applied Sciences (ZHAW), as one case in 
point, published so-called EMI guidelines already in 2011, outlining four 
levels of complexity that can be achieved through the partial integration 
of English into study programmes, ranging from systematic CLIL (Content 
and Language-Integrated Learning) to EMI or occasional English-taught 
classes. Within Universities of Applied Sciences, moreover, it has become 
a common practice to define International Profiles which are exclusively 
taught through English (Studer, 2018a, pp. 1-5). These profiles commonly 
consist of one semester's worth of studies in English in study programmes 
taught through national languages in order to attract foreign students to 
Switzerland. 

Considering the reality outlined above, it may seem surprising that little 
attention has been paid to date to issues of language policy and planning in 
Swiss HEIs. Studer (2013), Gautschi and Studer (2017) and Studer (2018b) have 
dealt with the role of policy stakeholders in Swiss HEIs at some length. While 
these studies focus on the perceptions, willingness and role of university 
stakeholders involved in the planning or implementation of EMI programmes 
in higher education, they do not address the larger policy context within 
which university stakeholders position themselves at significant length. In 
the next sections, the policy context of English in Swiss higher education 
will be outlined in greater detail by reviewing the legal premises and by 
highlighting and comparing concrete examples across language regions 
and HEI types. 
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3 Document basis 


For the purpose of the present analysis, relevant strategic and policy docu- 
ments were collected from seven HEIs including the two federal HEIs (ETHZ, 
EPFL), four representative cantonal HEIs from different language regions 
(UZH, UNIFR, UNIGE and USI) and one University of Applied Sciences 
(ZHAW). Table 6.1 provides an overview of the HEIs analysed in this chapter. 
In addition to institutional documents, Federal Acts relating to language 
and multilingualism as well as to higher education were collected. In the 
following, findings from the analysis of each HEI are presented by their 
university type and language region, embedding the discussion in the 
broader national framework. 


Table 6.1 HEls analysed in this chapter 


University Short Language Canton University Type 
form Region 

University of Zurich UZH German Zurich Cantonal Tier-One University 
University of Fribourg UNIFR  Frenchand Fribourg Cantonal Tier-One University 

German 

(bilingual) 
University of Geneva UNIGE French Geneva Cantonal Tier-One University 
University of Lugano USI Italian Ticino Cantonal Tier-One University 
Federal Institute of ETHZ German Zurich Federal Tier-One University 
Technology Zurich 
Federal Institute of EPFL French Vaud Federal Tier-One University 


Technology Lausanne 
Zurich University of ZHAW German Zurich University of Applied Sciences 
Applied Sciences 


3.1 English as a language of instruction: National and institutional 
approaches 


Switzerland is small but complex. This is particularly true of its educational 
system, which is a cornerstone of Swiss identity and pride. If we look 
back over the past 20 years of research into English as an international 
language in Switzerland, we notice a thematic development from critical 
considerations of the role of English in the Swiss multilingual landscape 
in the face of the country’s internal linguistic diversity, to descriptions 
of English as a reality in Swiss society. This thematic progression largely 
coincides with public and media attention to the topic, which, particularly 
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in the first half of this period, treated English in Switzerland as a topic 
worthy of public attention and scrutiny. This development also coincides 
with significant language policy developments which led to legal provisions 
at different levels. In this section, we will trace these developments in 
greater detail. 

The Federal Council's Act on the National Languages and Understand- 
ing between the Linguistic Communities in 2007 (Languages Act) can be 
considered the first important milestone in the new millennium in thatit 
provided the framework for ensuring internal linguistic harmony in Swit- 
zerland. With respect to English, two articles are of interest in the context 
of this chapter: Article 6(5) specifies that, while official communication 
with authorities will be conducted in national languages, ‘(i)n dealings 
with persons who have no command of an official language, the federal 
authorities shall if possible use a language that these persons understand.’ 
Thus, the Act leaves open the possibility that residents may communicate 
in other, non-national languages, including English. A similar flexibility 
as in the Languages Act 6(5) is expressed in the Ordinance on the National 
Languages and Understanding between the Linguistic Communities of 
2014 (Languages Ordinance) which stipulates explicitly in Article 5 that 
‘International agreements may be concluded in English’ under certain 
circumstances. 

Article 15(3) of the Languages Act, the second article of interest here, 
expresses an explicit commitment to plurilingualism in education and to 
the teaching of one additional national language together with a foreign 
language. The order in which these languages are taught in the curriculum, 
however, is left to the cantons to determine. Within the scope of this law, 
cantons may decide to focus their language education more strongly on 
English than on a second national language within the cantonal school 
curriculum, whatever seems more suited to the professional or academic 
outlook of the students. A similar regional approach is encouraged at the 
higher education level, where no national provision regulates the language 
of instruction across all university types. 

Switzerland has a complex higher education landscape in the so-called 
tertiary-A sector, consisting of federal institutes, cantonal tier-one universi- 
ties, cantonal universities of applied sciences and cantonal universities of 
teacher education. In the Federal Act on Funding and Coordination of the 
Swiss Higher Education Sector 2011/2020 (Higher Education Act), reference to 
language is only made in Article 59(2d), which identifies multilingualism in 
Swiss national languages as an area of national higher education policy inter- 
est eligible for federal contributions. In other words, while no overarching 
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regulation exists at the federal level concerning the use of languages in 
all university types, the article clearly supports multilingualism in Swiss 
national languages. Universities of Applied Sciences (i.e., universities that 
are traditionally closer to industry) seem to present an exception. Article 2(7) 
of the Ordinance on the Establishment and Management of Universities of 
Applied Sciences 1996/2014 (Fachhochschulverordnung) allows English as 
an additional language of instruction. 

No such federal ordinance exists for cantonal tier-one universities but 
provisions concerning languages of instruction may well exist at cantonal 
levels. Cantonal tier-one universities and Federal Institutes, however, have 
no uniform approach to the language in question. We will, in the following, 
look at some examples in detail. 


3.2 Tier-One Cantonal Universities 


Among the tier-one cantonal universities in German-speaking Switzerland, 
the University of Zurich (UZH) is prominent and, as the largest Swiss uni- 
versity, plays a major role in shaping the Swiss higher education area. The 
University of Zurich issued regulations concerning language requirements 
for students in 2017 (Reglement über die sprachlichen Anforderungen in der 
Unterrichtssprache), stating, in Article 5, that the languages of instruction 
of study degree programmes or subjects at the University of Zurich are 
German and/or English. 

In terms of language level, a minimum of C1 (Common European Frame- 
work of Reference, CEFR) is required for enrolment. Article 7 further allows 
other languages of instruction, depending on the requirements of the study 
degree programmes (e.g., in language or literature studies). While no mention 
is made of language in the University Law of the Canton of Zurich (1998), 
collaboration and coordination with foreign HEIs is laid down in Article 5, 
underscoring the university’s international orientation. 

In its Internationalization Strategy 2014-2020, UZH focuses on three 
strategic goals (among others), which are a) the strengthening of UZH’s 
research profile, b) recruitment and academic career development and c) 
infrastructure. English is mentioned in two places in this document: Strategic 
goal I.3 emphasizes the university's continued efforts towards becoming a 
bilingual university at the level of administrative services: 


Information on administrative and study-related procedures is published 
in German and English. Bilingual communication is taken into considera- 
tion for basic procedures concerning enrollment, booking modules, and 
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development strategies. The most important university regulations are 
made available in English. (UZH, 2014-2020, p. 3) 


English as a medium of instruction appears secondly as a strategic objective 
of the university, especially at master’s level. Strategic goal IIL3 of the current 
internationalization strategy of UZH states that ‘Master’s degree programs 
and PhD programs, except at the Faculty of Medicine, are increasingly 
offered in English.’ 

While UZH seems to include English as a strategic point on its interna- 
tionalization agenda, the further west we move in Switzerland, the more 
regulated languages of instruction seem to become. One such example is 
the University of Fribourg (UNIFR). As the seat of the national institute of 
multilingualism, subsidized by the state, and as a bilingual university, UNIFR 
is an example of a particularly language-sensitive HE] in Switzerland, more 
than Zurich or Fribourg’s neighbour, the University of Bern. UNIFR’s Loi sur 
l’université (State of Fribourg, 1997/2015, Article 6, Languages) stipulates that 
French and German are the official languages of the university in teaching 
and administration but that individual faculties can allow other languages 
of instruction. Based on this law, the university, in 2007, issued guidelines 
concerning languages of instruction in which they differentiate between 
levels and functions of the degree programmes (Article 1). While individual 
courses in English are permitted within degree programmes, the main 
languages of bachelor’s programmes are French and German. At Master’s 
level, the main languages of instruction are either French and German 
(with occasional English courses), or ETPs (englischsprachig deklarierte 
Studiengänge) which are exclusively or predominantly taught through 
English. At faculty level, these guidelines translate into regulations, such 
as the Regulations of the Faculty of Economy and Social Sciences (UNIFR, 
2014) in which Article 29(1) specifies that the official languages of instruction 
at bachelor’s level are German and French, but at master’s level, however, 
they are German, French, and English. 

The Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences, on the other hand, is less explicit 
on this matter but simply states in its study regulations (Article 1(3)) that it 
promotes multilingual studies and particularly bilingual studies in German 
and French. What is striking about UNIFR is the clear separation between 
language and internationalization policy. In fact, and in comparison to 
UZH, English seems to be conspicuously absent as part of the mandate and 
as a strategic topic dealt with by UNIFR’s International Relations Office. 
While in UZH, the International Strategy (2014-2020) clearly promotes 
English in its effort to contribute towards making the university a bilingual 
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German-English institution, the International Relations Office at UNIFR 
focuses mainly, but not exclusively, on traditional mobility (Reglement über 
die internationalen Beziehungen, 2004/2009). 

The University of Geneva (UNIGE) seems to be the best example for 
comparison with the University of Zurich (UZH). It is located in the largest 
French-speaking city and the second largest city of Switzerland. Unlike UZH, 
UNIGE has developed an elaborate language policy (18 mesures pour une 
politique des langues à l'Université de Genève, 2012), following the trend set by 
Fribourg by not only ensuring instruction in French at undergraduate level 
but also by committing itself to multilingualism. UNIGE, in Article 3, states 
that French remains the language of instruction even if classes can be given in 
English, particularly at bachelor’s level (français comme langue d'enseignement 
des baccalauréats). The university also commits itself to ensuring the possibility 
of studying in French for at least one consecutive master’s degree following 
each bachelor’s programme. ETPs are permitted if they provide additional 
language support for students. Most notably, and in contrast to UZH, Geneva 
encourages bilingual programmes in which at least one third of classes are 
taught through a language other than the main language of instruction. 

Located in one of the most international cities of Europe, international 
collaboration and mobility, like in the University of Zurich, is part of UNIGE's 
identity (Loi sur l’université, 2008, Art.4(2) and 4(3); see UNIGE, 2008). UNIGE 
ranks high in internationalization scores in the Times Higher Education 
Ranking (gth position in 2019). The core values of UNIGE’s Strategy (Plan 
Stratégique, 2015-2025) include international openness, respect for human 
rights, sensitivity to cultural diversity, to ethics, humanism and to the 
tradition of scientific research. This mission provides firm ground for the 
establishment of links with international institutes and for opening up to 
other languages and cultures. 

Unlike UNIGE or UNIFR, but similar to UZH, the University of Lugano 
(USI) does not have an overarching language policy that regulates and/ 
or promotes multilingualism, including the use of English as a medium 
of instruction. Although according to the University Law (1995) Art. 1(6) 
(Republic and Canton of Ticino, 1995), Italian is stated as the official language 
of the university, other languages are not excluded from teaching. In the 
study regulations at faculty level, further guidance concerning language 
use is offered, which, however, reveals considerable diversity across the 
university. The Faculty of Economics, for example, states that while written 
examinations and bachelor’s degree papers are usually written in Italian, 
they can also be written in German, French, or English, with the teacher’s 
permission (Article 27). Similar directives exist in other faculties (e.g., the 
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Faculty of Communication, Society and Culture). In both faculties, the 
official language of the programmes at Master’s level depends on the study 
plan. The Faculty of Communication, Society and Culture stipulates that 
in master’s programmes where English is used as a medium of instruction, 
the level Ci in English must be obtained by the time the final thesis is 
submitted. The Faculty of Informatics is the most liberal faculty regarding 
English, formally adopting English as its working language. The Academy 
of Architecture, conversely, presents a more traditional picture, focused on 
national culture and identity to promote studies ‘in an interdisciplinary, 
multilingual and multicultural perspective’ (Accademia di architettura 
Statuto, USI, 1997/2012, Article 1). In the general study regulations, the Acad- 
emy further states, following the French-speaking or bilingual universities, 
that the main language of instruction is Italian but that English may be 
used as an alternative in parts of the programme. 

Being the only Italian-speaking university in the Swiss higher education 
area, the preservation and promotion of the Italian language forms the 
basis of USI’s internationalization policy. Therefore, most of the bachelor’s 
programmes are offered in Italian, although where possible materials are 
made available in English and free Italian courses are provided for the entire 
academic community. English, on the other hand, is not directly mentioned 
in USI’s internationalization policy but the wide range of scientific networks 
of global partnerships at USI bears testimony to researchers’ links with 
international colleagues from all over the world. 


3.3 Federal Institutes of Technology 


The Federal Institutes of Technology (ETHZ and EPFL) are interesting cases 
in point that seem to capture the complex debate surrounding languages 
of instruction at the meso level. This is not surprising given the fact that 
the Federal Institutes of Technology have a national mandate but operate 
internationally. At the Federal Institutes of Technology, current regulations 
resemble, in their level of detail, those of the cantonal universities such 
as UNIFR and UNIGE. The Languages Article 12 in the Federal Act on the 
Federal Institutes of Technology 1991/2017 (ETH Act) specifies that 


1 The two federal institutes of technology shall provide instruction in 
German, French and Italian and, depending on usage in teaching and 
research, English as well. 

2 The Executive Board may authorise other languages of instruction. 
(Authors’ emphasis) 
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The phrase in italics here, which is counter-balanced by the commitment 
to Swiss national languages in (2), was inserted after extensive discussion 
on the subject leading up to the Languages Article in 2004. Part of this 
discussion is summarized in the Communication on the Partial Revision of 
the ETH Act of 27 February 2002, in which English as the universal language 
of research and as an important language of instruction is acknowledged. 
English is seen to facilitate mobility and international cooperation in higher 
education. At the same time, the wording in Article 12 is still vague and 
leaves room for interpretation and implementation. 

The two Federal Institutes subsequently issued directives on the use of 
languages in teaching (Weisung ETH Zurich, 2010; Directive EPF Lausanne, 
2014/2017). In these directives, the institutes largely follow UNIFR and 
UNIGE in that national languages are clearly prioritized at bachelor’s level, 
while English is designated the default language at master’s level. At the 
same time, the Federal Institutes are more specific than UNIFR, defining 
the volume of courses (in percentage) that can be taught through English 
at bachelor’s and, at master’s level, in national languages. 

The introduction of English as the standard language of instruction at 
master’s level in the ETH Zurich, at the time, drew public criticism and 
media attention, as in the article in Switzerland’s broadsheet Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung (26 September, 2010) or in the Sunday paper Sonntag (25 July, 2010). 
The debate surrounding language of instruction taken up by the newspapers 
echoed a much broader initiative launched by ETH Zurich a few years earlier: 
the reform project ETH 2020, which was to develop visions for the institute’s 
future, touching on topics such as Quality of Teaching, Internationalization, 
and Organizational Structure (cf. Neue Ziircher Zeitung 27 October, 2006). 
This initiative, however, came to a sudden end after strong objection by the 
professorate. Only some areas were moved forward, including the language 
question. The debate surrounding ETH’s language of instruction, therefore, 
must be understood in connection to the overall tendency of the university 
to advance internationalization. The ETH’s internal debate was summarized 
by Anders Hagstrém in the daily web-paper ETH Life (2006), where he argued 
for the introduction of English at both Bachelor’s and Master's level for 
reasons of communicative efficiency and increasing employability: 


Firstly, language is a tool for communication. In a multilingual environ- 
ment, a rational language choice is based on the audience. You speak or 
write the language in which you can reach the largest group of people. 
As ETH Zurich wants to internationalize its graduate programmes, there 
is no question that this language is English. 
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Hagstrém’s arguments clearly anticipated the institute’s 2010 directive that 
emphasized a similar utilitarian view of language (cf. Studer, 20214, for a 
critique of English as a basic skill). 

Since English was determined as language of instruction at Master’s 
level, several measures have been taken to ensure the quality of the use of 
a foreign language (e.g., online resources to non-native students and staff). 
ETH’s sweeping introduction of English as a ‘rational language choice’ at 
Master’s level reflects the strong international orientation of the university, 
consistent with its title of most international university in the world in 2017 
and second in 2018, competing for the first position with its francophone 
counterpart, EPFL (THE, 2017, 2018). 

ETH’s international orientation and its commitment to multilingualism 
today is not only visible in its language directive but also in its education 
policy which emphasizes comprehensive competences as an educational 
objective for students such as ‘interdisciplinary and system-oriented ways 
of thinking’ beyond disciplinary expertise, including the ability to express 
oneself ‘in several languages’ (ETHZ Teaching Policy, 2016). A similar approach 
is found in its francophone counterpart, EPFL. 


3.4 Universities of Applied Sciences 


Universities of Applied Sciences (UAS), the youngest of the HEIs in Switzer- 
land, resemble UZH in approach in that they permit both national languages 
and English as languages of instruction. Unlike UZH, the right to use English 
is established at the federal level and applies to all cantonal Universities of 
Applied Sciences, as outlined above (Fachhochschulverordnung, 1996/2014). 
Let us briefly look how this plays out, taking ZHAW as a case in point, one 
of the largest Universities of Applied Sciences, located in the German- 
speaking canton of Zurich. UAS, as young HEIs, are currently building 
their international profile, while traditional tier-one cantonal universities 
or federal institutes are in a position to consolidate their international out- 
look. UAS have an International Relations Office that not only coordinates 
traditional exchange and mobility activities but that is also engaged in 
developing and implementing strategies to drive the internationalization 
of their university. UAS have recently been supported in that endeavour at 
the state level, through funding programmes such as Internationalization of 
Swiss Universities of Applied Sciences and Arts, launched by swissuniversities 
(2014), the umbrella organization of the Swiss universities. 

At ZHAW, for example, the Internationalization Strategy (Z-SD-Teilstrat- 
egie Internationales, 2016) is directly aligned with the university strategy 
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for 2025, defining five areas of activity: (1) Increase student mobility; (2) 
Full-course enrolment of foreign students; (3) Strategic partnerships with 
other HEIs; (4) Creation of synergies across schools and service missions; (5) 
Visibility of ZHAW as an international HEI. In the context of implement- 
ing its internationalization strategy, ZHAW developed guidelines for the 
establishment of so-called International Profiles, which are study options 
for students wishing to obtain an international certificate as part of their 
studies (Z-RL-Richtlinie Certificate International Profile, 2019). While no 
distinction is made between bachelor’s or master’s level, students enrolling 
for the CIP (Certificate International Profile) are required to engage in three 
competence areas, such as foreign language competence, international 
experience, and intercultural competence. Foreign language competence is 
defined, primarily, in terms of general language competence as specified by 
the CEFR (C1). While the guidelines leave open which language is meant, it 
is clear from the wording (p. 3) that any language other than English would 
be considered exceptional and that, in case of not choosing English, proof 
of English skills at level B2+ must be provided anyway. 

The importance of English is further underscored by the requirement that 
students also need to enrol in modules given through the foreign language 
of their choice. While, in theory, such modules may be taken abroad, in 
practice this means that, in the absence of courses offered in languages other 
than English, the majority of students enrols in EMI modules at their home 
institution. Other provisions or guidelines may exist in other UAS, but the 
general perception and importance of English as a medium of instruction 
in the context of internationalization is presumed to be very similar across 
all UAS in Switzerland. 


4 Discussion and conclusion 


This chapter set out to trace Englishization in Switzerland by looking at 
institutional and federal responses to regulating English language use in 
higher education. The chapter was divided into two sections, the first pre- 
senting an overview of sociolinguistic research into English in Switzerland. 
In the second section, we reviewed policy approaches and solutions by seven 
HEIs representing different university types (Cantonal Universities, Federal 
Universities, Universities of Applied Sciences) and language regions (French, 
German, Italian). This section will present a synthesis of this analysis and 
a critical reflection of the common themes running through these policy 
approaches. 
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The policy analysis revealed that while institutions may differ in their 
international outlook and aspirations, and also in terms ofthe weight they 
attribute to national languages, they all have made efforts adapting to a 
new reality by making space for English in teaching and research, thus 
trying to create a new linguistic harmony. The paths chosen by the HEIs 
studied differ considerably, depending on a variety of factors including 
(a) the type of HEI; (b) their individual tradition; (c) the culture of the 
language region; (d) the actors inside the HEI responsible for policy-making 
(university management vs faculty, international relations vs vice-rectorate 
teaching, etc.); and (e) their management approach (top-down, bottom-up, 
middle-out). 

Firstly, the analysis indicates that English today enjoys greater acceptance 
at master’s level, especially in cantonal universities and federal institutes, 
where it is either the default language of instruction or ‘tolerated’ in bilingual 
programmes alongside national languages. This acceptance of English at 
the master’s level shows, conversely, that education in national languages 
is considered more important at the undergraduate level. 

Secondly, we notice a division between German-speaking Switzerland 
and French-speaking Switzerland in terms of how institutions conceptualize 
English vis-a-vis multilingualism and internationalization. Macro-level 
language-policy considerations concerning the role of English in Swiss 
society are particularly present in the Suisse Romandie and, to some extent, 
in Italian-speaking Switzerland. In these HEIs, a tolerance of English as a 
language of instruction, if visible at all, is embedded in the promotion of 
national languages and national bilingualism. The bilingual University of 
Fribourg emerges as the most consistent and vocal example in this context, 
serving as a model for other universities. 

The University of Zurich, on the other hand, can be cited as one HEI at 
the other end of the spectrum, striving towards institutional bilingualism 
with English, thus reinforcing monolingualism and internationalism. 
The Federal Institutes of Technology have steered a middle course in 
that regional monolingualism has been institutionalized at bachelor’s 
level while English is the default language of the master’s level. The 
preference for regional languages at bachelor’s level is echoed in other 
HEIs of the study, most notably HEIs in the west and south of Switzerland. 
While language is regulated in some HEIs through institution-wide 
language policies, it forms part of the internationalization agenda or 
study regulations in other HEIs, particularly in the German-speaking 
area, or may be regulated at the faculty or departmental level, such as 
in the Italian-speaking canton. 
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This diversity in policy approach and solutions may seem puzzling to 
the reader. We are tempted to explain it as a reflection of cultural divides 
in Switzerland, with HEIs in francophone cantons taking more centralized, 
top-down approaches to regulating language use, emphasizing national 
languages, whereas HEIs in Swiss-German cantons seem to pay less attention 
to the issue but generally welcome and endorse the trend towards English as 
a reality in internationalized higher education. Such differences in approach 
have been described with regard to national language policy-planning (e.g., 
Siguan, 2005). 

Another way of explaining the difference is by looking at the policies as 
the outcomes of two conflicting argumentation rationales. Language, in 
the francophone HEIs, can then be understood as a value, an expression 
of culture or identity, whereas language in the German-speaking HEIs can 
be conceptualized as an object of a utilitarian cost-benefit analysis (see 
Colombo, 2019; also Domke et al., 1998). The conflict between principle 
and pragmatism, and the orientation to either pole at the expense of the 
other, reflects a key balancing act in which language policy actors find 
themselves (cf., most recently, Studer, 2021a, 2021b). The two rationales 
are also expressive of different stakeholder expectations towards change: 
Value-based considerations are built on the premise of stability, whereas 
utilitarian cost-benefit thinking ‘presumes responsiveness to changing 
circumstances’ (Tavits, 2007, p. 153). Following Tavits (2007, p. 152), who 
investigated voter responses to party policy shifts, we may be tempted 
to assume that policy shifts on pragmatic issues tend to be more popular 
than policy shifts on principled issues. This would imply that language 
solutions that follow a utilitarian cost-benefit approach may be met with 
greater acceptance and may be implemented in a more informal way than 
solutions that focus on principles of multilingualism. 

Viewing the policy efforts of the seven HEIs from this perspective, 
their different approaches become more meaningful. If a consequentialist 
perspective of language is predominant, then language policy efforts 
are pursued to optimize business or academic prospects. Universities of 
Applied Sciences illustrate this point well as they are traditionally close 
to industry and focus on their students’ employability. They are the only 
HEIs in Switzerland that, by default, have two languages of instruction: 
their regional language and English. The University of Zurich is another 
interesting case from our corpus, not only because it strives towards insti- 
tutional bilingualism but also because the language question appears in 
close connection to the university’s internationalization strategy, a domain 
that is mainly concerned with the practicalities of inter-institutional 
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collaboration and exchange. The Universities of Fribourg and Geneva, on 
the other hand, clearly focus on the maintenance of national languages 
which is evident in elaborate language policies issued in the form of com- 
mitments issued at the university political level. Their approach clearly 
foregrounds a more value-based vision in favour of Swiss multilingualism. 
The Federal Institutes, being the only non-regional HEIs, have settled on 
an apparent compromise. By making the national language the default 
language of undergraduate programmes and English the default language 
of postgraduate programmes, their solution seems principled in that it 
reflects a commitment to English identical in strength to the national 
language, yet pragmatic in that it addresses the need to institutionalize 
language use so as to accommodate an international teaching and student 
body. 

Taking a step back from these findings and looking at them from a 
national perspective, one wonders what they say about Switzerland as a 
small multilingual nation. Assuming that there are political issues that 
are ‘more principled in nature versus those that are more pragmatic’ 
(Tavits, 2007, p.153), one wonders where the language of instruction figures 
on this scale. Clearly, no strong commitment to national languages in 
higher education as a matter of principle, identity or right can be found 
at the state level. Apart from the potential financial incentive to imple- 
ment national multilingualism in HEIs, the state’s ‘moral voice’ seems 
weak, leaving it to the cantons to define their own policies. In fact, as 
we have seen, the responsibility for language use can be delegated all 
the way down from the state to the canton to the institution and, inside 
institutions, to domains or organizational units. This may not come as 
a surprise given Switzerland’s self-perception as a nation by the will of 
the people (Willensnation), a nation not founded on ethnicity but on 
pluri-cultural and ethnical diversity (Maiolino, 2013). Hence, it can be 
explained that strong international and strong regional orientations may 
co-exist side by side. This also means that, in Swiss higher education, there 
will always be patchwork solutions, allowing for extremes in a very small 
area. These solutions, while reflective of what we would like to call the 
Swiss pragmatic way, lack a comprehensive and overarching commitment 
to national languages and national multilingualism as an expression of 
the nation’s culture and identity. English, in this constellation, comes 
out as the winner: it is not only used as a welcome and efficient tool for 
communication but may, locally, be elevated to rank side-by-side with 
national languages. 
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7  Englishization in Danish higher 
education 


From critical to constructive conceptualizations 
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Abstract 

This chapter offers a longitudinal overview of Englishization in Danish 
higher education, tracing its conceptualization from critical to construc- 
tive. In the initial stages, English was viewed sceptically, with concerns 
over domain loss, equity, quality of education, and consequences for 
the national language and culture. Such concerns led to a joint Nordic 
language policy promoting parallel language use, that is, a balanced 
use of English and the national language. In Denmark, this concept has 
been particularly salient, with all Danish universities having some sort 
of parallel language policy (Hultgren, 2014b). Recently, more constructive 
stances have replaced the concerns, perhaps recognizing that the contin- 
ued expansion of Englishization is inevitable. Today, numerous Danish 
initiatives advance practical solutions to secure a smooth implementation 


of English medium of instruction. 


Keywords: Denmark, higher education, multilingual universities, Eng- 
lishization, English-medium instruction 


1 Introduction 


Concerns about Englishization, here understood as an increasing role 
of the English language in non-English-dominant contexts, have been 
pervasive in Denmark. Some concerns have centred on the perceived threat 
of lexical borrowings to the national language (Ostman & Thogersen, 2010; 
Hultgren, 2013), whilst others have focused on a wholesale language shift in 
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transnational domains, primarily corporations (Lansmann & Mortensen, 
2018) and academia (Gregersen, 2014). Within academia, our focus in this 
chapter, Englishization permeates both research and teaching. In research, 
whilst there is considerable disciplinary variation, 83% of the total scien- 
tific output at Danish universities is in English (Gregersen, 2014; Hultgren, 
Gregersen, & Thogersen, 2014). In teaching, Denmark is second in Europe, 
just after the Netherlands, in the provision of English-medium instruction 
(EMI) in higher education (Dimova et al., 2015; Wachter & Maiworm, 2014). 
Figures from a Nordic survey suggest that in 2009, 20% of programmes at 
Danish universities were delivered in English, with 26% at master’s level 
and 6% at bachelor level (Gregersen, 2014; Hultgren et al., 2014, based on 
Danish Evaluation Institute, 2010). Only eight years later, these percentages 
had doubled, with 48% at master’s level and 13% at bachelor university level 
(Ahlers, 2018), although it should be noted that comparisons across studies 
are often difficult given different methodological approaches. According 
to Statistics Denmark, in 2017, 43% of all master’s and 8% of all bachelor’s 
students in Denmark studied in English (Danmarks Statistik, 2018). 

Englishization of Danish higher education is not only evident in the 
expansion of EMI programmes, but also in the use of English reading materi- 
als in Danish-medium programmes (Thogersen et al., 2014). It should be 
noted, however, that inclusion of foreign language educational material in 
higher education is not new in Denmark (Haberland & Mortensen, 2012). 
In the (late) 2oth century, it was possible to use texts in languages other 
than Danish (e.g., English, German, French, and the other Scandinavian 
languages) because upper secondary school graduates were assumed to 
be capable of reading texts in these languages. Whilst reading materials in 
other languages are still used, the decline of students’ French and German 
proficiency, coupled with the increasing market share of English-language 
publications, means that most texts used in Danish higher education are 
now in English (Holmen, 2018). 

Against this documented presence of English language at Danish uni- 
versities, it must be borne in mind that practices are often considerably 
more multilingual than surveys allow us to capture. Observational and 
ethnographically inspired research on classroom and other practices has 
shown interactants drawing on a range of linguistic and semiotic resources 
to enable communication (Hultgren et al., 2014; Mortensen, 2014; Söderlundh, 
2012). In the EMI literature, this is reflected in a conceptual shift, notably 
in the introduction of the term EMEMUS -— English-Medium Education in 
Multilingual University Settings — to recognize multilingualism as intrinsic 
to EMI (Dafouz & Smit, 2016, 2020). Multilingualism may manifest itself in 
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various ways. For example, students in groupwork in EMI courses in the 
natural sciences may shift from English to Danish to facilitate both academic 
and social interplay (Kiil, 2011). The scaffolding resulting from the stakehold- 
ers drawing on their linguistic repertoires facilitates comprehension of 
content in English, while reinforcing both conceptual and comparative 
understanding in Danish. This acceptance and co-existence of English 
and Danish, as well as additional shared languages in the EMI context, 
supports English as a lingua franca (ELF) and, at the same time, enables 
and perpetuates multilingual communication (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018). 

In this chapter, we adopt a longitudinal view and consider how debates 
about Englishization in Danish higher education have shifted over time. 
Whilst the development should not be seen as linear, we argue that around 
the turn of the millennium, debates tended to be highly critical, but that this 
criticism gradually died down, giving way to more constructive approaches 
that sought to address Englishization pragmatically. This is not to say, 
of course, that critical and constructivist approaches cannot and do not 
co-exist. We should clarify from the outset that whilst we do not dispute 
the increasing prevalence, status, and importance of English in Denmark 
and other countries across the world, we do not regard Englishization 
solely or even primarily as an empirical phenomenon. In this sense, our 
theoretical starting point aligns with American linguistic anthropology 
and much of contemporary sociolinguistics, which view debates about 
language as proxies for underlying social, economic, and political anxieties. 
As Mufwene puts it, language is often only an epiphenomenon of a problem 
that is fundamentally non-linguistic’ (2010, p. 921). We see merit in recent 
sociolinguistic developments that have sought to move beyond debates 
about language displacement and language threat by shifting focus to 
the fluid linguistic practices in which multilingual language users engage 
(Garcia & Wei, 2014; Pennycook, 2016). At the same time, we are cognizant 
that languages in a delineable sense continue to exist at the ideological 
level and serve important functions for identity, ethnic, political, and other 
reasons (Hultgren et al., 2014). 

We also need to clarify that by viewing Englishization as primarily an 
ideological construct, we do not thereby condone the underlying factors 
that drive it. On the contrary, we would argue that by moving the gaze away 
from language as a threat, we are given the headspace to ponder and tackle 
the underlying factors — some of which are deeply problematic — of which 
Englishization is but an epiphenomenon. For instance, it is widely accepted 
that Englishization in higher education is driven by the emergence of a 
highly competitive global higher education market and a commodification 
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ofscientific knowledge in which institutions seek to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible return from education and research (Hultgren et al., 2015; Marginson, 
2006). Many countries across the world offer EMI in order to compete with 
English-dominant countries and to advance on world university ranking 
lists (Hultgren, 20144). In Europe, the implementation of harmonized degree 
structures as part of the Bologna agreement has also attracted international 
students and scholars to Denmark and further fuelled the use of EMI in 
classrooms and lecture halls. Denmark ranks in the top 10 European destina- 
tions for higher education exchange programmes (Universitas21, 2020). 
Likewise, internationalization at home and internationalization of the 
curriculum is on the rise, in efforts to prepare Danish and guest students 
for a global labour market and for navigating a complex, globalized world 
(Kling et al., 2017; Lauridsen, 2020). All these are factors that explicitly or 
implicitly drive Englishization. Whilst they can and should be subjected 
to proper analysis and debate, this is not our aim in this chapter. Here we 
consider how debates about Englishization of higher education have played 
out in Denmark. 


2 Early critical voices on Englishization 


In Denmark, Englishization started to become a talked-about phenomenon 
around the turn of the millennium (Danish Ministry of Culture, 2003, 2008; 
Davidsen-Nielsen, 2009; Harder, 2009). Concerns were voiced about domain 
loss, the idea that, as a result of the rise of English within a particular 
domain, the national language would cease to develop, gradually lose 
status, and eventually not be used at all (Jarvad, 2001; Jensen & Thøgersen, 
2011; Thøgersen & Airey, 2011). Commentators often portrayed domain 
loss as having consequences for the nation state. One argument was that 
the widespread use of English in teaching would hamper the ability of 
new university graduates to communicate effectively with members of 
the public when taking up employment in Danish society. The example 
of veterinarians not being able to communicate with their farmer clients 
was often invoked. Another argument was framed in terms of threats 
to equality and the democratization of knowledge, on the logic that if 
scientific knowledge is mainly disseminated in English, then how will the 
general public, some of whom do not have sufficiently high levels of English 
language proficiency, be able to access it? Other arguments centred on 
threats to Danish cultural heritage and the idea that, faced with language 
shift, the works of Hans Christian Andersen and other national treasures 
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would become inaccessible to future generations (see also Hultgren, 2014b; 
Hultgren, 2016). 

In contrast to what may have been the case in other countries, in Denmark, 
the main actors in the domain loss debate were members ofthe intellectual 
elite, mainly of whom were employed at universities, the Danish Language 
Council, and other cultural institutions. Robert Phillipson’s work on linguistic 
imperialism (1992) is likely to have been influential too, given that he worked 
and lived in Denmark. Denmark is a small country with tight networks, 
which made it possible for domain loss to be placed on the national political 
agenda. Some of those who had voiced concerns about domain loss served 
as consultants on key government policy documents that sought to curb 
the perceived threat of English to the national language (Danish Ministry of 
Culture, 2003, 2004, 2008; Gregersen, 2014; Gregersen et al., 2018). The domain 
loss debate was also hijacked by the political far right. Domain loss was the 
main argument that the Danish nationalist party posed in the parliament 
in 2006 in order to pass a language law that would guarantee the use of the 
Danish language at the universities in the country. This proposition led to 
a heated debate between political blocs on the left and the right in parlia- 
ment, which lasted until the beginning of 2009. In that period, the debate 
was largely represented in the media, and the major national newspapers 
published a number of articles that discussed Englishization both as an 
opportunity and a threat (Jensen & Thøgersen, 2011). 

In the middle of the public debate, a large survey was conducted at the 
University of Copenhagen to gauge lecturers’ opinions about the positive 
and negative impact of Danish university Englishization. Results from the 
survey suggested that the university lecturers’ views were not as polarized 
as expected. Lecturers showed awareness of both sides of the issue: while 
they saw the importance of English for internationalization, they were aware 
of the possible impact on teaching and learning (Jensen & Thøgersen, 2011). 
Some lecturers with limited English proficiency resisted EMI because of 
the changes it entailed, such as added scrutiny of their English and threats 
to their professional identities (Henriksen et al., 2018). Lecturers were also 
concerned about the extra work and time required to reconceptualize and 
plan the teaching in a different language. Such concerns are expressed 
regardless of whether the medium of instruction changes from Danish to 
English or from English to Danish. For example, Chopin (2015) found that 
when a faculty at a Danish university established a new language policy 
that required all bachelor courses to be taught in Danish and all master’s 
courses in English, a number of Danish lecturers, who had taught in the 
bachelor EMI programmes for a number of years, resisted returning to 
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teaching in Danish even though it was their first language (L1). In addi- 
tion to time and workload, the Danish-speaking lecturers were concerned 
that the policy would relegate them to teaching mostly bachelor courses 
whilst leaving the more attractive master’s level courses to the non-Danish 
speaking international lecturers and PhD students. These findings indicate 
that attitudes to Englishization are complex and not reducible to a simple 
question of whether you are for or against. 


3 Constructive responses 


In this section, we discuss some responses to the intensified Englishization 
of Danish universities. These reflect the more constructive and pragmatic 
approach that has characterized recent time. They include: 

1 Parallel language use policy; 

2 EMI lecturer certification; 

3 English language requirements and support for students. 


3.1 Parallel language use policy 


In Denmark, a string of policy initiatives has been taken to mitigate the 
rise of EMI (Danish Ministry of Culture, 2003, 2004, 2008; Gregersen, 2014; 
Gregersen et al., 2018). Such policy initiatives, which have been part of 
wider Nordic initiatives, have centred on the idea of parallel language 
use, that is, a balanced use of English and the national language without 
the former encroaching on the latter. Whilst parallel language use serves 
an important symbolic function, its vague and imprecise nature has left 
it open to a range of interpretations in terms of its implementation (Hol- 
men, 2020; Preisler, 2009; Tange, 2012). Hultgren (2014b), for instance, has 
shown how state institutions have interpreted it as meaning more Danish, 
whereas universities have tended to use it to legitimize an increase in the 
use of English through intensified international recruitment and other 
internationalization strategies (see also Bolton & Kuteeva, 2012). Neverthe- 
less, despite its fuzzy meaning, the concept has had considerable impetus, 
and all eight of Denmark’s universities have some sort of official parallel 
language policy in use (Hultgren, 2014b). 

Whilst parallel language use may intuitively suggest bi- rather than 
multilingualism, more recent interpretations view its potential in promoting 
and normalizing the presence of multiple languages (not only Danish and 
English) in higher education (Holmen, 2012, 2020). This responds to concerns 
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that parallel language use has downgraded the position of other foreign, 
heritage, and minority languages in higher education (Daryai-Hansen & 
Kirilova, 2019; Holmen, 2012). The introduction of English as a language 
of instruction allows for the recruitment of international students with a 
range of different first language backgrounds. There are also large numbers 
of domestic students with minority language backgrounds. This offers 
opportunities for a more strategic inclusion of other languages beyond 
English and the national language in higher education. In the EMI literature, 
translanguaging has often been hailed as a viable way forward (Garcia & Wei, 
2014) because it offers students linguistic tools to draw on to scaffold and 
support comprehension. However, it should be noted that translanguaging 
can also exclude some students from participating if they do not share the 
linguistic resources being drawn on (Kuteeva et al., 2020). Lecturers are 
also afforded opportunities to draw on students’ linguistic repertoires to 
develop disciplinary knowledge and multilingual proficiency, as well as 
cross-cultural perspectives that have previously been obscured (Nissen, 
2019). 

In Denmark, supporting and including additional languages has become 
part of a national agenda. Examples include specialized study programmes 
that directly link content instruction to foreign languages (FLs) other than 
English, such as Roskilde University’s Language Profiles and Copenhagen 
Business School's degree programmes in Business, Language and Culture 
(SPROK). These academic programmes are designed from the outset to 
promote plurilingual teaching and learning. This focused agenda has 
given rise to the establishment of The Danish National Centre for Foreign 
Languages (NCFF), a national centre aimed to promote and enhance FL 
education in more languages than English (NCFF, 2020). 

A similar initiative has been taken by the Centre for Internationalisation 
and Parallel Language Use (CIP), established in 2008, at the University of 
Copenhagen (UCPH). CIP’s mission is to acknowledge multilingualism 
in the university setting and to assist with the development of staff’s and 
students’ proficiency not only in English and Danish, but also in other 
languages (CIP, n.d.; Dimova & Kling, 2015; Jiirna, 2014; Kling, 2016; Kling & 
Stæhr, 2011). As part of this wider mission, CIP developed and administered 
a five-year, university-wide initiative at the UCPH entitled The Language 
Strategy: More Languages for More Students. The purpose of this initia- 
tive was to identify and address students’ FL needs through large student 
surveys, meetings with academic study boards, and funding for content 
teachers to conduct pilot projects that addressed students’ language needs 
(Holmen, 2020). The common goal of the pilot projects was development 
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of sustainable models for addressing the language needs of students in 
a specific academic environment. The five-year initiative resulted in a 
catalogue of innovative approaches designed to support the integration of 
content and FL in higher education. The FLs covered with this initiative 
included English, German, French, Spanish, Arabic, Chinese, and Danish as 
a second language, as well as Latin and Ancient Greek. The purpose ofthe 
courses was not to develop general language proficiency, but to offer targeted 
language domain learning, such as the development of Spanish for fieldwork, 
the development of German and French reading comprehension strategies, 
and the integration of support for academic English at Animal Science. The 
initiative involved around 4,500 students and 170 lecturers across all faculties 
at the university (Holmen, 2020). NCFF has recently funded a project that 
furthers the investigation of models of teaching and developing language 
as an additional competence (i.e. language as integrated in disciplinary 
learning) in higher education in Denmark (NCFF, 2020). A large percentage of 
the pilot projects undertaken under the Language Strategy at the University 
of Copenhagen project focused on meeting the increased EMI academic 
literacy demands of students at UCPH. Several of these EMI focused projects 
resulted in raising content lecturers’ awareness of the role of language in 
disciplinary learning, as well as developing students’ reading and writing 
strategies in both Danish and English, also at the undergraduate level in 
Danish medium courses (Kling et al., 2017). 


3.2 EMI lecturer certification 


In response to concerns about lecturers’ ability to teach in English, English 
certification requirements for EMI lecturers have been implemented at some 
Danish universities. Certification results are typically used to make decisions 
regarding the adequacy of lecturers’ proficiency to teach in EMI classes (Bazo 
et al., 2017; O’Dowd, 2018; Verguts & De Moor, 2019). The lecturers who are 
not certified may not be allowed to teach until they reach the appropriate 
proficiency level (see, e.g., van Splunder, this volume). Such a punitive use 
of EMI lecturer certification may easily lead to power imbalance at the 
workplace (Dimova, 2020c), and some lecturers who lack proficiency in the 
local language or do not have a permanent position at the university may 
feel that their positions in the department are threatened (Dimova, 2017). 

In the certification procedures at most Danish universities, lecturers’ 
English proficiency levels do not overshadow their broad academic profiles 
and professional and disciplinary competences. While there is no national 
policy for language certification of academic staff, there is great interest in 
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supporting English language proficiency development for teachers across 

the country. Although half of the Danish universities have developed and 

used certification models (see Dimova & Kling, 2018), technical manuals 
and quality analyses are available for only one certification procedure, 
which is the Test of Oral English Proficiency for Academic Staff (TOEPAS). 

TOEPAS was developed by CIP in 2009 and is currently used for EMI lecturer 

certification at the University of Copenhagen and at Roskilde University. 

Unlike other certification procedures developed for this purpose, from its 

inception, TOEPAS serves a formative purpose and provides test takers 

with feedback that could be used for competence development. In develop- 
ing TOEPAS, all stakeholder groups (e.g., heads of departments, faculty 
representatives, and even union representatives) were present to support 
teachers and ensure that implementation of an assessment scheme would 
address the lecturers’ needs (Henriksen et al., 2018). Therefore, TOEPAS 
was designed to represent a certification model that recognizes content 
lecturers’ competences, professional identities, and educational culture. 

Its purpose is to: 

— identify the lecturers who may need language support to teach EMI 
courses; 

— raise EMI lecturers’ awareness about their own English language 
strengths and weaknesses through an extensive written and oral 
formative feedback report accompanied by a video recording of their 
own performance. 


TOEPAS is in the form of a simulated lecture, which allows for elicitation of 
classroom-related language in a controlled setting. The formative feedback is 
provided in relation to the EMI classroom, which represents the communica- 
tive domains of language use. In other words, the formative feedback focuses 
on the pedagogical functions of language in EMI rather than the grammatical 
and phonological correctness of lecturers’ speech (Dimova, 2020b). Based 
on arigorous standard-setting procedure with an international panel, the 
threshold proficiency needed to teach in EMI was set at B2+ level from the 
Common European Framework of Reference (Dimova, 2019, 2021). In the 
newest version of TOEPAS, the native-speaker norm was removed from the 
assessment scale, and the emphasis was placed on the pragmatic aspects of 
English language use in an English as a lingua franca setting, where most 
participants are L2 speakers of English (Dimova, 2020b). Pedagogy is not 
part of the assessed construct because lecturers who teach in their Lis, 
including native English speakers, are not scrutinized in this manner for 
their teaching abilities. Inclusion of pedagogy would thus create inequality. 
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At Danish universities, the use of English for teaching is supported by both 
language experts and pedagogical consultants. Unlike other European 
countries, where EMI implementation is associated with pedagogical shifts, 
national requirements for pedagogical competence development training 
for academic staff in Denmark has been implemented through ‘Teaching 
and Learning in Higher Education’ programmes (universitetpædagogikum) 
and is offered to all lecturers regardless of the medium of instruction they 
use. For that reason, discussions about pedagogy are not associated with 
EMI and are not as strongly considered synonymous with Englishization 
of education in Denmark. 

Given the existing strategies for pedagogical training of lecturers, this 
push to alter pedagogical behaviours has been limited. To what degree 
the pedagogical approaches change depends on the course structure and 
participants. In courses where the student population has remained the same 
(i.e., enrolment comprises mainly Danish L1 speakers), Danish L1 lecturers 
often only change the language of instruction to English, but may rely on 
explanations in Danish to support content instruction (Hultgren, 2013). As 
noted above, in these situations, student discussions and project work may 
be conducted in English and/or Danish. Coming from the Danish educational 
system, the students attending courses are familiar with the educational 
culture and academic expectations and requirements. However, in courses 
comprising international students with limited Danish proficiency, and/or 
courses where the lecturers are themselves Lı speakers of other languages, 
English use becomes more dominant, the curriculum may need to be 
internationalized, and explicit guidance through the course assignments, 
exams, and requirements may need to be implemented (Kling, 2017). 


3.3 English language requirements and support for students 


When EMI programmes are implemented at universities in regions where 
English is not the dominant language, concerns are often raised about 
the students’ English proficiency levels and their ability to learn content 
material in a foreign language. Danish universities require that domestic 
and Nordic applicants have completed English B level in upper second- 
ary school for admission to EMI programs (Dimova, 2020a). According 
to the admission policies outlined in the ministerial orders BEK nr. 107 
from 12 February 2018, and BEK nr. 106 from 12 February 2018, domestic 
students can, but are not required to take international academic English 
language tests (e.g., IELTS, TOEFL, Pearson), which is usually a requirement 
that applies to international students (Ministry of Higher Education and 
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Science, 2020). Given the challenges that some students face when learning 
in English, discussions at national, institutional, and departmental levels 
focus on whether the English language requirements should be adjusted 
to follow those at British, American, and Australian universities in order to 
select only the students with adequate English proficiency for admission in 
EMI programmes, regardless of students’ origin. Such discussions assume 
that established English language proficiency tests would be more valid 
predictors for academic success than documentation of English proficiency 
through school-leaving certificates. 

Dimova (2020a) explored various political, economic, sociocultural, and 
academic dimensions within a Danish EMI context in order to build an 
argument for or against use of international academic English test scores 
for admission of domestic students in Danish universities. The findings 
suggested that requiring commercial test scores are a quick solution that 
may have positive short-term effects, such as cutting down the institu- 
tion’s costs associated with providing language support for students and 
pedagogical training for teachers. However, imposing additional test score 
requirements for admission in EMI would have negative long-term societal 
effects by widening the gap between the students who get access to EMI 
and those who do not. It may also conflict with institutional policies to 
increase student intakes. With such extensive EMI course offerings in 
tertiary education in Denmark, one could also expect that commercial 
English test preparatory courses would flourish and influence teaching in 
learning in upper secondary schools. 

In principle, this agenda has been sidestepped through government- 
mandated English language instruction at the primary and secondary 
levels. Essentially, if the government allows public universities to implement 
EMI degree programmes, then it has the responsibility to ensure that the 
citizens are given the possibility to participate in these degree programmes 
by offering support (e.g., establishing instruction that integrates content 
and language) or by changing the English as a foreign language curricula 
at elementary and high school levels to focus more on preparing students 
(ie. help students develop academic English proficiency) for their tertiary 
education in English. Students enrolling in higher education must rely on 
English proficiency acquired through mandatory English language instruc- 
tion that begins in primary school (from grade 1) and continues through 
upper secondary school (at both vocational and academic institutions). 
Equal opportunity to receive quality English foreign language instruction 
is meant to diminish or minimize gaps in accessibility and opportunities 
in the national educational system. Conceivably, all students are already 
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equipped with a threshold level of English language proficiency necessary 
for academic programmes. Thus, Danish residents are eligible for admis- 
sion to higher education, and deemed proficient in English for academic 
purposes, after successful completion of 12 years of formal education (or 
the equivalent). Without this supposition, some students could feasibly 
miss out on the opportunity to study in their preferred field because the 
degree programme may only be available in English even though they have 
the academic ability to study in the particular field (e.g., master’s degree 
programmes in the Faculty of Science at the University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark’s Technical University, and Copenhagen Business School). 

Instead of admission policies based on English screening tests, Danish 
universities have considered establishing purposeful bridge initiatives to 
integrate content and language instruction (Kling et al., 2017; Larsen & 
Jensen, 2020; Swerts & Westbrook, 2013). Although the key motivation to 
implement EMI at national and institutional levels is internationalization 
through recruitment of international students and lecturers and access to 
international research (Carroll-Boegh, 2005; Cortes et al., 2016; Hellekjær 
& Westergaard, 2003; Thøgersen, 2013), grassroots initiatives have stressed 
the need to support the teaching and learning through the establishment 
of courses that integrate content and language, as well as courses in English 
for academic purposes and English for specific purposes (Dimova & Kling, 
2020; Henriksen et al., 2018; Tange, 2010). These initiatives focus directly 
on academic literacy skills development such as discipline specific criti- 
cal reading skills and academic writing for EMI, often linked directly to 
Danish medium instruction at the bachelor level. These training schemes 
seek to assist students in recognizing and strengthening competencies 
developed in Danish medium instruction and emphasize transformation 
(Larsen-Freeman, 2013, in Hirvela, 2016) of these skills for success in future 
EMI contexts. 


4 Conclusion 


Reflecting on Englishization in Danish higher education, we have shown 
how initial reactions were marked with critical discussion regarding domain 
loss and the consequences for students and teachers of using English as a 
medium of instruction. As we said at the start, such debates are often linked 
to underlying tensions about the role of the nation state in our globalized 
society. We also showed that many of the initial concerns have been or are 
being addressed through both grassroots initiatives and top-down strategies. 
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Early recognition of the need for constructive approaches to mitigate some 
of the perceived challenges posed by EMI has shifted perceptions of English 
as a threat to Danish education to the opportunities multilingualism affords 
society at large. The creation of an academic culture that supports linguistic 
competence development (i.e., for English, Danish, and other languages) al- 
lows for, and in a sense commands, continuous reflection and discussion. The 
parallel language use strategy in Denmark reflects a context where citizens 
can mediate and negotiate information in multiple languages. In Denmark, 
English links strongly to this small country’s participating in the global 
knowledge economy and the development of globally minded graduates who 
are capable of working across sectors and disciplines in both their first and 
other languages. For a small nation such as Denmark, these longitudinal 
goals are non-negotiable. That said, universities continue to be committed 
to support the needs of the nation state and as such, there continues to be 
aneed to keep the discussion about the balance between languages across 
the educational system on the agenda. There are also discussions to be had, 
we believe, about the underlying factors that drive Englishization, whether 
this is increased competition in the higher education system, international 
alignment, or commodification of knowledge. These underlying issues are 
ultimately decisions about what role and function higher education should 
serve in contemporary policies and societies across the world. 
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Internationalization vs Englishization 
in Italian higher education 


Reframing the issue’ 
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Abstract 

This chapter investigates the concepts of internationalization/ 
internazionalizzazione and Englishization/anglicizzazione as used 
by academics publishing research about Italian higher education in 
English and Italian. We seek to understand whether internationaliza- 
tion is understood principally as Englishization, and to investigate the 
resonance of the terms in context. Methodologically, three corpora 
are analysed within a corpus-assisted discourse studies approach. The 
findings indicate that internationalization is presented in a neutral 
light, is not construed exclusively as Englishization, which is used 
invariably as a negative term indicating an invasive process from 
which Italian academia needs to defend itself. The research suggests 
reconsidering the role of English as a way of making Italian academic 
culture more accessible to international audiences, rather than a threat 
to its identity. 


Keywords: internationalization, Englishization, CADS methodology, 
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1 Introduction 


The internationalization of Higher Education (HE) in Italy has been a sensi- 
tive topic for members of the public tuned into education, due to a clamorous 
court case won in 2018 by 100 professors from the Politecnico di Milano, one 
of the most prestigious and respected Italian higher education institutions. 
The academics took the University to court to challenge a decision taken 
by the Academic Senate to impose English as the medium of instruction in 
all MA and PhD courses. This enforced Englishization (anglicizzazione or 
the more rarely used inglesizzazione in Italian) had enraged some Faculty 
members, and mainstream newspapers gave space to both voices: the Rector 
of the University at the time defended the University’s position, affirming 
that ‘a graduate who can work in English has five times the opportunities 
of one who can’t’ (Cavadini, 2014),” while the authoritative national refer- 
ence point for the Italian language, Accademia della Crusca, defended the 
importance of upholding Italian as the national language of education and 
culture (Maraschio & De Martino, 2013). 

It is no novelty to assert, with Haberland and Mortensen (2012, p. 1), that 
‘there is more to university internationalization than mere Anglicization’, 
and yet it is undeniable that teaching through English is the fastest way of 
attracting international students to a country (Tira, 2021). Italy has taken 
this route decisively: by 2015, 100% of private and 82% of public Italian 
HE institutions offered degree programmes in English (Broggini & Costa, 
2017, p. 253), and this unstoppable trend may be one of the reasons why the 
Politecnico case, well documented and discussed in academic research 
(Molino & Campagna, 2014, Pulcini & Campagna, 2015; Santulli, 2015; among 
others), continues to be cited by dissenters. 

The present paper does not intend to go over this well-rehearsed ground, 
but rather discusses the issue of internationalization by examining how it 
has been conceptualized, measured and discussed by the Italian academy. 
We intend to answer the following questions: How is internationalization in 
Italian HE conceptualized by academics? Does internationalization coincide 
with Englishization/anglicizzazione? What resonance does ‘Englishiza- 
tion/anglicizzazione’ have in Italian academic research? To answer these 
questions, the paper draws on academic research on internationalization 
regarding Italian HE, and investigates the contexts in which Englishization 
or its sister term, anglicizzazione, are used. 


2  ‘Unlaureato che può lavorare in inglese riceve cinque volte le offerte di lavoro. 
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2 Theltalian Context 


In order to properly contextualize the present study, a brief account of 
the Italian linguistic context, as well as ofits policies, seems necessary. In 
fact, Italy has a complex history which represents the inevitable backdrop 
to discourses around culture, education, and language. On the one hand, 
the country is characterized by a long tradition of local academia (the 
University of Bologna being the first founded in the Western world) and 
Italian is one of the bigger languages in Europe (Ethnologue, 2019), with 
significant international relevance in certain domains; on the other hand, 
the country’s long history of divisions has resulted in a unique situation of 
inner linguistic diversity (Tosi, 2004) which has informed national policies 
and contributed to a certain sensitivity around the topic of language. While 
it is estimated that no less than 40 languages were traditionally spoken 
within Italian territory (Coluzzi, 2009), only Italian currently holds the 
status of official language of the nation, together with 12 minority languages 
(Law n. 482/1999). 

In the context of the aforementioned inner fragmentation, education 
is deemed to have played a central role in the unification of the country 
(De Mauro, 1991). It may thus be unsurprising that Italian is the main 
language in use at all levels of education. This position of prominence 
relies, among other factors, on the general interpretation of Art. 9 of the 
Italian Constitution, which safeguards the ‘historical and artistic heritage’ 
of the country, including the national language. Nonetheless, in recent 
years, as internationalization has been establishing itself as an indicator 
of quality and prestige in global higher education, the debate around 
language use has been rekindled. As mentioned in the introduction, the 
strategy of Italian institutions to increase internationalization seems to 
have largely revolved around the implementation of English-medium 
degree programmes. Nonetheless, initial available data painted the picture 
of a country that was ‘slow to internationalize its universities’ (Costa & 
Coleman, 2013, p. 7; see also Wachter & Maiworm, 2008, 2014). This trend 
appears to be confirmed by recent research that found the English-medium 
instruction (EMI) offer to be on a slow increase (Costa & Mariotti, 2020). A 
possible reason for this is the overall moderate proficiency of the English 
language in Italy: indeed, Italy is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the competences of the local student population in EMI courses appear to 
be lower than that of foreign students (Clark, 2018; Wachter & Maiworm, 
2014). 
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Despite the challenges, there are signs that EMI courses appeal to 
different stakeholders, for different reasons, including improvement of 
the institutional profile, better prospects on the job market for students 
and even aspirations of language improvement (Ackerley et al., 2017; Clark, 
2018; Costa, 2017; Costa & Coleman, 2013; Costa & Mariotti, 2017; Guarda & 
Helm, 2017). However, the clash of needs, motivations, and expectations 
has in some instances caused much discussion around higher education 
policies. 

Returning to the example of the Milan litigation mentioned in the 
introduction, it is important to note that the resistance encountered 
was not towards the idea of any teaching occurring in a foreign language 
(in this case, English). In fact, as established by the Ministerial Decree 
270/2004, the learning of a foreign language is a qualifying educational 
objective across disciplines in Italian universities. Rather, opposition 
was made to the exclusive use of a foreign language as the medium of 
instruction. The verdict to the court case reaffirmed this: the resolu- 
tion of the Polytechnic was seen as explicitly contradicting Art. 9 of the 
Constitution and therefore invalidated (see also Pulcini & Campagna, 
2015; Santulli, 2015). Additionally, it should be noted that, given the rather 
modest command of the language in this country, implementing courses 
exclusively via English is seen as having the potential to curtail access 
to education. This scenario can be especially striking vis-a-vis a cultural 
environment that has traditionally advocated for accessible education, 
even at higher education level, via free attendance of lectures at public 
universities (Royal Decree 1592/1933).3 

Thus, it would be an oversimplification to read these events as a mani- 
festation of resistance to English in HE tout court. As mentioned, there is 
evidence in the literature to show favorable approaches in Italian academy 
to the use of English as the lingua franca. The ‘bunker attitude’ (Baker, 1992) 
that often finds particular expression in the media may be but one nuance 
of a multilayered discussion. To fully appreciate the views of different 
stakeholders in the internationalization debate, we argue for the need to 
clarify the terms of this discussion. The contribution of the present article 
to that end is an investigation of how the ideas of ‘internationalization’ and 
‘Englishization’ are conceptualized and used in academic research about 
Italian HE. 


3 According to the mentioned Decree, lectures are to be considered public, thus anyone is 
free to attend them, regardless of whether they are enrolled in a programme or not. 
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3 Review of Literature 


Before moving to the details ofthe present study, we present an overview of 
how ‘internationalization’ and ‘Englishization’ are understood and discussed 
in the literature. 

Since the so-called ‘invention’ of internationalization as an element of 
prestige for higher education institutes (HEIs) (Brandenburg & de Wit, 2011, 
p.15), Stakeholders in various capacities have contributed to the codification 
of the internationalization paradigm. Nonetheless, conceptually the idea 
of internationalization remains somewhat broad, one oft-cited example 
being the ‘working’ definition by De Wit et al. (2015, p. 29), whereby inter- 
nationalization means: 


Integrating an international, intercultural or global dimension into the 
purpose, functions and delivery of post-secondary education, in order to 
enhance the quality of education and research for all students and staff, 
and to make a meaningful contribution to society. 


By contrast, more recently Hawawini (2016) stressed the need for a definition 
which, while remaining applicable to a variety of contexts, places emphasis 
on the beneficial outcomes of the process, clarifying their twofold nature. 
In fact, if, on the one hand, institutions benefit from becoming a part of 
the global knowledge construction process, on the other hand, it is the 
institutions themselves that contribute to this body of knowledge and to 
its increase. Thus, Hawawini came to the following formulation (2016, p. 5): 


Internationalization is an ongoing process of change whose objective 
is to integrate the institution and its key stakeholders (its students and 
faculty) into the emerging global knowledge economy. 


If defining internationalization theoretically can prove challenging, the 
difficulty is heightened when one attempts to pin it down into categories 
that can be measured. The use of language, for example, can be a difficult 
indicator: while a shared lingua franca seems an effective way of enacting 
internationalization, its uniform use can raise issues of ‘globalization’ (Bull, 
2012) and ‘linguistic hegemony’ (Ives, 2006). Given its strengthened position 
as the de facto lingua franca of academia (Cots et al., 2012), in the last few 
decades English has thus found itself at the centre of the debate. 

At least in some circles, the equation of ‘doing things in English’ and 
internationalization has appeared to be consolidated (e.g., Coleman, 2006; 
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Cots et al., 2014; Galloway et al., 2020). The use of English as the default 
language for international courses is a comfortable practice for institutions, 
in that it merely consolidates what is already perceived to be the status quo 
(on the ‘self-perpetuating’ dynamic of the dominance of English, see Lanvers 
& Hultgren, 2018a; see also the ‘Catherine wheel’ described by Earls, 2013). 
This ‘ever-growing use of English’ (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a, p. 1) is often 
addressed in the literature as ‘Englishization’, with a shift from the original 
meaning of the term, traditionally used to indicate linguistic adaptation 
towards English (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a, drawing on McArthur, 1992). 

In previous research, the phenomenon of Englishization has been paired 
up with various types of complications. Many have raised pedagogical 
concerns (e.g., Aizawa & McKinley, 2020; Kaur, 2020; Klaassen, 2001; Wang, 
2020). Airey and Linder (2007), in particular, showed that not only there are 
differences in the way students experience lectures in different languages, 
but also that they appear to be unaware of such differences, which has im- 
portant pedagogical implications. It has also been reported that, considering 
the differences in practices and disciplinary literacy goals among disciplines, 
the idea of a possible uniform use of language is simplistic and fallacious 
(e.g., Kuteeva & Airey, 2014). Ethical implications for access to learning 
and research have also been reported (e.g., Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a; 
Lueg, 2018), especially for contexts where English has made fewer profound 
inroads in society (e.g., Kawamura, 2018; Romaine, 2015; Tsuneyoshi, 2005). 
Additionally, there are indications in the research to show that students 
from higher classes are more likely to be socialized into reaping the benefits 
of an English-medium education, perpetrating mechanisms of elitism and 
social inequality (Lueg & Lueg, 2015). In previous research Englishization 
has also been linked to preoccupations of domain loss, diglossia, and general 
impact on the international dimension of other languages (e.g., Cots et al., 
2012; Cots et al., 2014; Earls, 2013; Phillipson, 2006). 

As a result of these considerations, it could be argued that, far from simply 
describing the presence of English in academic environments (cf. Lanvers 
& Hultgren, 2018b), the term Englishization carries negative, albeit not yet 
precisely codified, connotations. 

In this chapter we posit that although much research dealing with in- 
ternationalization inevitably examines it in connection to Englishization, 
the two phenomena are associated with different discourses, one of which 
is more dominant. We look specifically at the context of Italian HE to show 
that, while much research on the country is indeed conducted under the 
umbrella of English-medium instruction (e.g., Broggini & Costa, 2017; Costa, 
2017; Costa & Coleman, 2013; Costa & Murphy, 2018; Doiz et al., 2020; Guarda 
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& Helm, 2017; Murphy & Costa, 2018; Pulcini & Campagna, 2015), above all 
by linguists, there is also a significant amount of research which, conducted 
within various disciplines, testifies to the multiple manifestations and 
interpretations of internationalization in the system. We present the details 
of our dataset and analysis in the next section. 


4 Methodology 


In order to answer the question of how internationalization is understood 
and researched by Italian academics, and whether it is construed as Eng- 
lishization, we have adopted a corpus-assisted discourse studies (CADS) 
approach, enucleated by Partington (2004a) and clearly laid out in Partington 
et al. (2013). The use of corpora — large quantities of computerized text — for 
analysing language, language functions, and ideas was pioneered in Europe 
by John Sinclair (see, for example, Corpus, Concordance, Collocation, 1991). 
One of the major insights emerging from his work was, as Thompson and 
Hunston (2006, pp. 11-12) concisely point out, that meanings are not located 
in single words, but in ‘units of meaning’ (Sinclair, 1996); consequently, 
discourse can thus be described and investigated as a series of semi-fixed 
phrases. Meaning is created also by the regular phraseologies and colloca- 
tions that frequently occur with certain words. Another important concept 
which is relevant to the present study is that of semantic prosody: this 
has been interpreted either as the property of a word (Partington, 2004b), 
typically indicating a ‘positive or negative attitudinal meaning’, which is 
also gradable (Hunston, 2007, p. 250), or as a property discernible through 
the surrounding discourse. 

Corpus linguistics is typically quantitative: if a pattern of words recurs 
across different texts, then it is significant, both in terms of observing 
what is said, and in terms of predicting what could be said. It can also be 
described as an inductive methodology, in that from a series of repeated 
instances in text, it infers a general law or principle (Partington et al., 2013, 
p. 8); accumulating evidence of a phenomenon is also a way into deeper 
knowledge of that phenomenon. What the CADS approach adds to ‘pure’ 
corpus linguistics is the combination of observations deriving from a corpus 
with knowledge from other sources. Methodologically, this can add a qualita- 
tive, even sociological slant, which examines the extra-textual contexts 
and the society in which they are embedded. It also explains the adoption 
of reference works such as dictionaries and encyclopaedias for assistance 
in interpreting the findings in a corpus of texts and understanding how 
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the meanings of words can change. ‘The aim of the CADS approach is the 
uncovering [...] of what we might call non-obvious meaning, that is, meaning 
which might not be readily available to naked-eye perusal’ (Partington et 
al., 2013, p. 11). 

To this end, a number of corpora were compiled to provide appropriate 
data for the research questions. Since the research specifically regards 
academics in higher education, it was decided to examine the text typologies 
which represent them most, that is, research articles and book chapters. 
These constitute the prime research outputs for most academics in the 21st 
century: they reflect systematic research and considered thought more than 
other text types, such as newspaper articles, for example. While an issue as 
topical as internationalization may also create waves in the print and online 
press, newsworthiness is a prime concern for the press, rather than depth of 
thought. The academic article is a genre in which evidence-based discourse 
has been distilled, discussions and conclusions are pondered rather than 
sensational, and where there is a guaranteed audience of a similar type to 
the writer. Research articles and book chapters have also normally gone 
through a peer review quality assurance process. 

Two corpora were built following objective criteria. The first was compiled 
by means of the English search words ‘internationalis/zation’, ‘higher educa- 
tion’ and ‘Italy/ian’ using the databases ProQuest, Elsevier Science Direct, 
Eric, and Google Scholar. Articles in journals and book chapters published 
in English and reported in these databases were sought over a span of 20 
years (1 January 2000 to 31 December 2020) in the disciplinary areas of 
applied sciences, business, ecology, economics, education, engineering, 
environmental sciences, international relations, language and literatures, 
law, political science, psychology, social sciences, social welfare, and social 
work. The search words had to appear more than once and not be present 
only in the bibliography of the articles found. This search produced 69 
academic articles‘ from a cross-section of the above disciplines, which adopt 
a variety of research methodologies and data types, including annual reports, 
university strategic plans, and national evaluation reports, for example. A 
second search was made for articles in English the word ‘Englishis/zation’, 
using the same databases and in the same 20-year span; but of the four 
articles found through this search, two were not about higher education, 
and the other two were already in the internationalization corpus. 


4 Articles and book chapters published in this timespan but not registered in the databases 
were obviously not included, but the two corpora are representative of academic publications 
that have international visibility and are available online, some through library subscriptions. 
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The total amount oftext in English, minus the bibliographies and tables 
which were removed for the corpus research, is 329,401 running words. 
The corpus INT-EN thus represents scientific research on the topic of 
internationalization (and Englishization) written in English. 

The same criteria were adopted to build a corpus of academic research 
about internationalization written in Italian called INT-IT. Accordingly, the 
search words internazionalizzazione and anglicizzazione referring to Italian 
higher education were sought through Italian databases and journals. This 
produced a small amount of data, namely seven articles, amounting to just 
over 31,000 words.5 

Since the two corpora were constructed according to the same criteria 
(i.e., through key words in academic journals and books), despite their 
difference in size, they can be compared with due attention to normalization 
of numbers. Incidentally, the amount of data available in Italian gives an 
indication of little attention to the issue of Englishization in published 
Italian research, despite it attracting a certain amount of attention in the 
national media; alternatively, it could be an indication that research on the 
topic is published in English. 

Given the small amount of data in Italian, it was decided to build a third 
corpus containing the articles in a book which is known to be precisely about 
the topic of internationalization and Englishization, because it contains 
the academic contributions made in a high-profile debate launched by the 
national Academy for the Italian language, Accademia della Crusca, after 
the Politecnico court case. The Academy took a public stance opposing the 
unilateral use of English in the MA and PhD courses at the Politecnico, and 
the book illustrates the various positions assumed by academics around 
the country. The title chosen for the book was clearly provocative: Fuori 
litaliano dall’Universita? (Exclude Italian from the University?). The size 
of the corpus is approximately 13,000 words, and it was called the CRUSCA 
corpus. The difference between this corpus and the INT-IT corpus is that the 
latter was compiled according to objective criteria, so that it is comparable 
to the INT-EN corpus. The CRUSCA corpus concentrates specifically on the 
debate linked to the Politecnico case. 

The research followed two steps: the consultation of authorita- 
tive dictionaries in both languages for definitions of the words 
internationalization,® Englishization, and anglicizzazione, and the 


5  Manyarticles were found about the internationalization of companies, but not about higher 
education. 
6 The search for words ending in -zation used * to gain occurrences also with -sation. 
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examination of the words (and derivations from the same stems), in the 
three corpora. The free software Antconc 3.5.9 (Anthony, 2020) was used 
to examine the words in context, their collocates, and repeated clusters 
of words in which they occur. 

Section 5 presents the definitions of the words, while subsections 5.1-5.3 
present the findings from the three corpora, with initial comments on the 
textual examples. The findings are discussed in greater detail in section 6, 
while conclusions are drawn in section 7. 


5 Definitions and Findings 


In the Oxford English Dictionary (OED), an acknowledged authoritative 
source for the English language, the first thing to note is that ‘inter- 
nationalization’ is a general process, not associated necessarily with 
education, and is defined: ‘The action or process of making something 
international in character, composition, or scope. ‘Englishization’, on the 
other hand, does not exist as a lemma in the dictionary; the closest word 
is ‘anglicization’, of which ‘anglicizzazione’ is a cognate, whose definition 
(updated in 2008) is: 


i. The action or process of making something or someone English (or 
British) in character; an instance of this. Also: the acquisition of English 
(or British) character or characteristics. 

ii. An English form or version (of a word or name); an adaptation into 
English. Typically describing a word formed from the pronunciation or 
spelling of a foreign term rather than by translation of its meaning. 


We note in passing that the dictionary equates ‘Englishness’ with ‘British- 
ness’, a contestable feature which seems dated in the present era where 
regional and national identity is of increasing importance. More relevantly, 
the division of meaning into two areas, one relevant to ‘character, charac- 
teristics’, the other to ‘words or names’ is notable. The definition is neutral 
and indicates no attitude towards this process.’ 


7 Forthe purpose of comparison, more recently compiled and corpus-based dictionaries, such 
as the Cambridge Advanced Learner's Dictionary (CALD), and the COBUILD dictionary, were also 
consulted, but they too lack the word ‘Englishization’; the verb ‘anglicize’ is defined in CALD 
as ‘to make or become English in sound, appearance or character’. The added specification of 
‘sound’ is similar to the second meaning listed in the OED. 
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As regards Italian dictionaries, one of renowned authority is the Trec- 
cani, and the definition of the Italian equivalent anglicizzare is as follows: 


Rendere inglese, adattare agli usi, ai costumi, alla cultura inglesi: a. un 
popolo, una nazione; con riferimento alla lingua, accogliere parole o 
costrutti della lingua inglese (to make English, adapt to English customs, 
uses, culture: to Englishize a people, a nation; with reference to language, 
to incorporate words or constructions from English). 


The definition is shared by the verb inglesizzare. We note there is no hint 
of Britain or British culture. 


5.1 Findings from the INT_EN corpus: Internationalization in Italian 
Higher Education 


The compilation of the INT_EN corpus revealed first of all that the discourse 
about internationalization in Italy is distributed across a wide variety of discipli- 
nary areas (see Table 8.1). These range from the more classic fields, like education 
(also higher education, bilingual education) and language and linguistics, with 
education occupying half the corpus, to the disciplines within the social sciences, 
such as politics, sociology, policies and language policy, economics, management, 
planning, entrepreneurship, informatics, statistics, and technology transfer. 
There is one exception, which is an article from engineering. 


Table 8.1 Disciplinary areas in the INT corpus 


Education (Higher, Bilingual) 31 
Economics, Management, Planning, Entrepreneurship 18 
Politics and Policies (Language), Sociology 11 
Informatics, Statistics and Technology Transfer 6 
Language and Linguistics 2 
Engineering 1 
Total 69 


The frequency with which the concept is named, also counting the various 
forms of the verb ‘internationali*e (*s, *ed, *ing), is 1.4 per 1,000 words. 
The strongest lexical collocates® of internationali*ation in this corpus are 


8  Collocates were calculated via AntConc (Anthony, 2020) using the T-score function, which 


also takes into account frequency of occurrence. 
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university, education, and academic, which are distributed fairly evenly 
across the corpus. These collocates merely situate internationalization, in 
the academy, without adding anything significant about the understanding 
of the concept. Other collocates, however, indicate examples of a less conven- 
tional and more specific interpretation. These are spin-offs, co-authorship, 
and entrepreneurship. Examples 1-3 illustrate these collocates in context. 


1) Our approach differs from existing literature since it explores the co- 
authorship network to measure internationalization across institutions. 
In fact, we build a network based on co-authorships and we use it to 


measure internationalization of Italian Universities. 


2) the degree of internationalization of academic spinoffs can be a 
consequence of the presence of a highly international team due to the 
international propensity of the parent university. 


3) Future studies can address the role of entrepreneurial teams in the interna- 
tionalization of ventures originating from universities and research institutes. 


In these and other occurrences of the collocates, there is no indication of 
positive or negative semantic prosody. They point to the study of the enact- 
ment of internationalization through unconventional measures. There are 
many other collocates of the term internationalization, but none with very 
high scores that indicate a prominent theme that dominates the discourse. 
Apart from co-authorships, academic spinoffs, and entrepreneurship, other 
ways of interpreting and measuring internationalization that are found in 
the co-text of ‘internationalization’ emerge as: 

a the percentage of international staff compared to total staff; 

b cooperation with departments from other countries for joint programmes 
and double degrees; 

establishment of branches of universities in other countries; 
partnerships with international institutions and multinational firms; 
virtual educational programmes delivered in other countries; 


mh om ©: 0 


the influence of Rectors with international mobility on the development 
of networks and collaborations; 

g Italian student representation in international political forums and 
policy-making bodies. 


By contrast, the word Englishization appears only twice in the whole corpus, 
in journals from the areas of education and language policy, where it is 
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used to mean ‘teaching only through English’. Examples 4 and 5 illustrate 
these two occurrences: 


4) it seems impossible to separate the Bologna Process from internation- 
alisation, and internationalisation from the Englishisation of Higher 
Education: to that extent, the Bologna Process has indeed undermined 
the EU’s goal of multilingualism. 


5) The latest studies in the field of English as a corporate language dem- 
onstrate that adopting a global language policy is not easy. It is a radical 
choice. The benefits of ‘Englishisation’ (as Hiroshi Mikitani calls it, the 
CEO of Rakuten, Japan’s largest online marketplace, who decided in 2010 
that English would be the company’s official language for business) are 
significant, but only a few companies have systematically implemented 
an English-language policy with sustained results. 

And here arises a question: Is the university a company? Is its mission the 
same as that of an international or multinational corporation? 
Obviously not. 


The INT-EN corpus, which reflects research on internationalization in 
Italian Higher Education published internationally, shows no dominant 
interpretation of the concept, and no particular trend of positive or negative 
semantic prosody, as well as very limited reference to Englishization. It shows 
an understanding of the variegated ways in which internationalization can 
be enacted and an overall neutral stance. 


5.2 Findings from the Italian corpus on Internationalization in Italian 
Higher Education (INT-IT) 


The Italian corpus contains 7 articles written for an Italian audience, taken 
from four disciplinary areas, as illustrated in Table 8.2. 


Table 8.2 Disciplinary areas included in the IT corpus 


Language and Linguistics 
Social Psychology 

Public Law 

Education 

Total 


NN — — U 
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The word ‘internazionalizzazione’ occurs 2.7 times per 1,000 words and 
is distributed throughout all the articles in the corpus. The noun has 
three lexical collocates: i) ‘casa’ (home), which occurs in the expression 
‘internazionalizzazione a casa’ (internationalisation at home); ii) ‘discorsi’ 
(discourse about) in the expression ‘discorsi sull’internazionalizzazione’, 
which is used exclusively in one article contesting the common association 
of internationalization with mobility and arguing for ‘internationalization 
at home’, and iii) ‘atenei’ (universities), used exclusively in one article that 
reflects on the consequences of the legal case at the Politecnico di Milan, 
particularly on courses in foreign languages. Similarly to the results of 
the investigation into INT-EN, the first collocates do not indicate an 
attitude towards the phenomenon of internationalization, but specify 
its context (universities), or the type of internationalization envisaged 
(i.e., at home). 

The one article where ‘atenei/universities’ is a collocate of interna- 
tionalization concludes with the following recommendations: ‘ben venga 
l'internazionalizzazione dei nostri Atenei’ (‘the internationalization of our 
universities is more than welcome’) as long as the following three conditions 
are met: resistance to intellectual subservience to the English-speaking 
world, resistance to cultural subjection to the same world, and the search 
for alternative ways of internationalizing. This example shows that although 
the collocate itself is not negative the surrounding text reveals a defensive 
attitude summed up as ‘resistance’, indicating that the process can only be 
considered positive if it does not imply subservience to the English language 
or culture of the English-speaking world. 

The word anglicizzazione occurs 0.2 times per 1,000 words and is distrib- 
uted over 3 articles (42% of the corpus), rather unevenly. It is invariably used 
in negative contexts: in example 6, we see anglicizzazione glossed as ‘killer 
language’, whereas in the article where it occurs most (6 times), the word 
is used exclusively in the sense of ‘incorporating words or constructions 
from English’ which is seen as a negative process. These are illustrated in 
examples 6 and 7: 


6) Il fenomeno dell’English as a Medium of Instruction (EMI) nel suo 
complesso ha portato molti a parlare di anglicizzazione delle universita, 
o addirittura di «killer language» (Coleman, 2006) e «pandemic English» 
(Phillipson, 2009). (The phenomenon of EMI as a whole has led many 
to speak about the Englishization of universities, or even of a ‘killer 
language’ or ‘pandemic English’) 
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7) Per fermare, o almeno frenare, una tale anglicizzazione della lingua 
italiana, e similmente delle altre lingue, e per renderle la sua purezza, non 
servirebbero forse delle contromisure come quelle dei francesi? (To stop, 
or at least slow down, such an anglicization of the Italian language, and 
in the same way of other languages, and to restore her purity, would we 
not need some kind of countermeasures like those adopted by the French?) 


Comment: Anglicization is seen as a pernicious process that needs to be 
stopped or slowed down. 


In the INT-IT corpus, internationalization is discussed mostly in terms of 
internationalization at home, which in fact does not need to take place in 
English, but which can mean internationalizing the curriculum, for example 
(Leask, 2015). Anglicizzazione is mentioned solely in connection with the 
negative effect on other languages, which leads to monolingualism and 
subservience to Anglophone culture. 


5.3 Findings from the CRUSCA corpus 


The articles in the CRUSCA corpus comprise all the contributions to the 
debate on the use of English as a vehicle of instruction at university, pro- 
moted by the Accademia della Crusca in 2012. This corpus is expected to 
produced negative examples about Englishization, given the heated debate 
it represents. 

The search for ‘internazionalizz* produced various forms of the verb 
‘internazionalizzare’ as well as the noun, and ‘anglicizzazione’, and more 
various related words, including anglicismo (anglicism), anglicizzat* (an- 
glicized), anglicizzante (Englishizing — adj), anglitaliano (Italish), than in 
the INT-IT corpus. 

Internazionalizzazione or related words occur 5.5 times per 1,000 words, 
much more than anglicizzazione which occurs 1.8 times per 1,000 words. 
The top lexical collocates of internazionalizz* are: universita (university) 
and sistema (system), which as in the other two corpora both indicate the 
context of use, while not revealing anything about how it is conceptualized or 
positive or negative semantic prosody: internazionalizzazione delle universita 
(internationalization of universities), internazionalizzazione del sistema 
universitario italiano (internationalization of the Italian university system). 
Anglicizzazione proved to be more fertile ground in terms of discerning 
positive or negative semantic prosody, and Table 8.3 illustrates the numbers 
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of occurrences of the word and its derivates, and the classification into 
positive or negative contexts of use. 


Table 8.3 Occurrences of words beginning with ang/* and their positive or 
negative contexts in the Crusca corpus 


TOTAL POSITIVE or NEGATIVE 
OCCURRENCES NEUTRALCONTEXT CONTEXT 


Anglicizzazione 8 2 6 
Englishization 

anglismi/o 4 1 

anglicismi/o 3 

Anglicisms 

anglicizzata/i: 3 1 2 
Anglicized 

anglico / anglicus 3 3 

English 

anglicizzante/i 2 1 1 

Sounding English 

Anglitaliano A language mixture 1 1 

of English and Italian-Englian 

TOTAL 24 5 19 


Six examples of the co-texts surrounding the words are reported, translated, 
and briefly commented on here. In examples 8-13, anglicizzazione has 
a negative semantic prosody, judging from the surrounding co-text. In 
example 13, the process is seen from two points of view and appears to be 
neutral. 


8) Che francese e spagnolo appartengano a questa categoria, non c’é alcun 
dubbio. Basta pensare alla tenacia con cui hanno frenato l’anglicizzazione 


della terminologia del computer. (There’s no doubt that French and Spanish 
belong to this category of ‘languages of culture’. It’s enough to think of the 
tenacity with which they put a brake on the anglicization of computer 
terminology.) 


Comment: the use of ‘tenacity’ and the verb ‘brake’ (frenare) would indicate 
that the anglicization process is something negative that has doggedly 
been stopped. 


9) Diversa, naturalmente, è la situazione nelle aree umanistica e giu- 
ridica, dove è inaccettabile oltre che un po’ ridicolo il principio che le 
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pubblicazioni in inglese (p. es. nel settore dell'italianistica!) valgano più di 
quelle in italiano; ma dove non vedo alcuna minaccia di anglicizzazione 
dell'insegnamento. (The situation in courses in the areas of Humanities and 
Law is quite different, where it is unacceptable as well as rather ridiculous 
that publications in English (e.g. in the sector of Italian studies) should be 
worth more than those in Italian; but I see no threat of anglicization of 


teaching) 


Comment: the fact that anglicization is seen as a threat confers a negative 
aura to the process. 


10) è molto significativo che anche la Germania, la quale ha affrontato 
questi problemi prima di noi [...]ed è quindi più avanti nel processo di 
anglicizzazione, stia ripensando le sue scelte. (it is extremely significant 
that even Germany, who faced these problems before we did [...] and who is 
therefore further on than us in the process of anglicization, is rethinking 
the choices that were made.) 


Comment: a country that is more anglicized than Italy is reconsidering 
the choices it made — this implies that the choices were not good and that 
therefore anglicization is not a good thing; the mention of ‘problems’ also 
confers a problematic aura on the process of anglicization. 


11) Ironicamente i nostri avi hanno resistito l’anglicizzazione per 150 
anni, difendendo l'italiano come acroletto [...] no ai primi decenni del 
Novecento, ma oggi dobbiamo ammettere che per noi il cambiamento 


è stato un vantaggio. (Ironically, our ancestors resisted anglicization for 
150 years, defending Italian as acrolect... but today we must admit that the 


change brought us advantages.) 


Comment: the use of ‘resist’ implies that anglicization was not considered 
a good process, and Italian needed to be defended from it. The coordinated 
clause introduced by ‘but’ resets the balance, implying that this point of 
view is no longer shared, thus neutralizing the negativity. 


12) Non si può ignorare che l'applicazione totalitaria dell’anglicizzazione 
dei corsi anzidetti creerà una netta preselezione sociale e ambientale 
dei fruitori. (It cannot be ignored that the totalitarian application of the 
anglicization of the prementioned courses will bring about a precise social 
and environmental pre-selection of the students.) 
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Comment: the adoption of the adjective ‘totalitarian’ could be a neutral 
choice, if the adjective is being used just to mean ‘total’, but its connotations 
are inevitably negative; moreover the consequences of the anglicization 
process — that students are preselected on the basis of economic and social 
grounds — creates negative backlash to the anglicization process and the 
sentence as a whole. 


13) Perché è apparso immediatamente chiaro il rischio da evitare: quello 
che su un tema tanto delicato e in un momento significativo di svolta 
(che parte dall'università ma non si limita certo a essa) si determinasse 
una contrapposizione netta, quasi manichea, tra fautori e oppositori 
dell'anglicizzazione, tra chi cioè vede nella scelta dell’inglese come 
lingua veicolare dell’insegnamento il modo migliore, più semplice ed 
economico per i nostri atenei di aprirsi al mondo e chi invece difende 
ad oltranza la lingua italiana, appellandosi alla forza e all’autorevolezza 
della tradizione nazionale. Inglese contro italiano, insomma, in una 
visione semplificante e fuorviante. (It became immediately clear that a 
risk needed to be avoided: that of creating — on a rather delicate issue, which 
had emerged at a significant turning point (which starts in university but 
would go beyond it), a distinct, almost Manichean contraposition between 
the advocates and opponents of anglicization, between those who see the 
choice of English as a vehicular teaching language as the best, simplest 
and most economical way for our universities to open up to the world and 
those who defend Italian all-out, invoking the strength and authority of 
national tradition. English against Italian, in other words, in a simplistic 
and misleading way.) 


Comment: anglicization is construed as a process that can be seen as a fast, 
simple, and economic way of opening universities up to the world, or as 
bad thing because it attacks national tradition. A neutral use of the word. 


6 Discussion 


The findings in the corpus of articles in English (INT-EN) scarcely mention 
or discuss the concept of Englishization with regards to internationaliza- 
tion, with the word occurring only twice in publications from the areas 
of language and linguistics in a corpus of 69 articles. Both instances of 
the search word Englishization occur in negative contexts, implying that 
the process undermines plurilingual competences and that universities 
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should not apply monolingual policies that may characterize companies. 
On the other hand, the discussions of internationalization in this corpus 
are embedded in a wide range of disciplinary areas, and their attention is 
focused on various enactments of internationalization, such as co-authored 
publications, international, academic spin-offs, entrepreneurship, the 
presence of international staff, virtual education, and so on. Neither 
Englishization nor simply English appear as lexical collocates of the noun 
internationalization, nor do the classic indicators of international mobility 
and the presence of international students in a university. This is the corpus 
where debate does not appear to be polarized, where discussion of the topics 
is broad ranging, and touches on innovative measures of internationaliza- 
tion, such as academic spin-offs and entrepreneurship. The research in this 
corpus, reported in English, is directed at an international audience, which 
may influence the more nuanced and multi-layered attitude towards the 
phenomenon and the lack of a clear polarization around the Englishization 
process. 

In the small Italian corpus on internationalization, INT-IT, the research 
is produced by scholars from various disciplines, and internationaliza- 
tion is mentioned generally in the form of internationalization at home, 
with one article encouraging resistance to cultural subservience to the 
English-speaking world. ‘Anglicizzazione’ is mentioned in fewer than half 
the articles in the corpus, and is seen as a process requiring resistance, 
since incorporating English words into the Italian language attacks its 
purity, and the adoption of English generally encourages an exclusive, 
monolingual, and monocultural outlook; a few examples show a balanced 
attitude towards the process, recognizing that there are good reasons for 
publishing in English internationally. The third corpus, composed entirely of 
contributions provoked by the Polytechnic court case, understandably shows 
the highest frequency of both ‘internazionalizzazione’ and ‘anglicizzazione’, 
while the first term is used without any noticeable positive or negative 
connotations, the second demonstrates a predominantly negative semantic 
prosody, describing the process as a threat needing to be braked or resisted, 
and a path taken and subsequently regretted by some countries. There is, 
however, admission of the fact that Englishization is a simple and fast way of 
opening universities up to the world. Both the INT-IT and CRUSCA corpora 
are directed at predominantly Italian audiences; the former was compiled 
through objective criteria and could in theory be for an international (Italian- 
speaking) audience, but the prosody of anglicizzazione is predominantly 
negative, as in the CRUSCA corpus, which fulfils expectations of negativity, 
given the circumstances it represents. 
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Overall, the negative connotations of Englishization in these corpora are 
largely consistent with what has been reported in previous research, which 
frames it as a de facto monolingual and hegemonic process (e.g., Cots et al., 
2012; Cots et al., 2014; Earls, 2013; Ives, 2006; Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018a, b; 
Phillipson, 2006). The Italian understanding of internationalization as a 
wide-ranging phenomenon is also in line with the general paradigm: the 
focus on its enactments and on the various stakeholders here identified is 
also a feature of current definitions of internationalization (see De Wit et al., 
2015; Hawawini, 2016). Whether, by rejecting Englishization’s monolingual 
model, internationalization inherently comes to signify plurilingualism is not 
clearly established by the present analysis (and, indeed, see Kuteeva, 2020, 
for a discussion of ‘wishful multilingualism’). Nonetheless, the differences in 
how Englishization and internationalization are construed in these corpora 
appear prominently and represent the main finding of the present study. 


7 Conclusions 


The present study aimed to investigate how ‘internationalization’ and ‘Englishi- 
zation’ are conceptualized in research about Italian HE. To that end, academic 
publications both in Italian and English were analysed with a focus on the use 
of this terminology, its context, and its nuances. In this section, we provide 
answers to our original research questions to draw the conclusions of the study. 

The investigations conducted here show that, across disciplines, the term 
‘internationalization’ has no prevailing attitudinal undertones and, while its use 
appears firmly nestled in the context of education, its interpretation remains 
broad and connected to several indicators. On the contrary, ‘Englishization’ 
was shown to be associated with consistently negative semantic prosody, 
in fact never occurring in a positive light in any of the corpora. In line with 
what previous research brought to light (see section 3), when Englishization/ 
anglicization/anglicizzazione does appear in these corpora, it carries connota- 
tions of threat, problem, or injustice. This shows that internationalization and 
Englishization do not coincide in either meaning or use. Furthermore, their 
distribution was clearly different in the corpora, indicating that, most frequently, 
internationalization is not discussed in direct association with Englishization. 

Overall, we conclude that, in light ofits connotations, Englishization is not 
perceived as a desirable phenomenon in this context. This perception appears 
to have two nuances (in line with what originally noted for dictionary entries in 
both languages) investing both language and culture. Nonetheless, we remark 
that this stance is no indication of attitudes around internationalization itself, 
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given the ascertained distinction between the two phenomena. It should be 
noted, however, that much like the simple introduction of English in education 
systems is not a reliable indicator of internationalization, similarly not all use 
of English should be connected to processes of Englishization and its negative 
connotations. Internationalization achieved through the medium of English 
can represent a bridge to other cultures and a way of making Italian academic 
culture more accessible to international audiences, rather than a threat to 
its identity (Maggioni & Murphy, 2018). In the future, further research could 
productively focus on identifying ways in which this accessibility could be 
enhanced. Fortunately, as our results seem to indicate, internationalization 
is clearly understood by academics to be much more than Englishization, 
which is a trend that will hopefully become prevalent. 
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9 The place of English in the Russian 
higher education landscape 
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Abstract 

The dissemination of English and the role it plays in Russian higher educa- 
tion are connected with its internationalization — a process that has been 
gaining momentum over recent decades spurred by a number of top-down 
and bottom-up initiatives. The role of English in university teaching 
and research is illustrated by the analysis of open access data on two 
leading Russian universities and the findings of a survey of teaching staff’s 
perceptions of English in academia. The views of some other stakeholders 
have been collected from the existing publications on the topic. The term 
Englishization is inappropriate to describe the Russian context because 
the use of English in Russian academia is not as far-reaching as the term 
implies. 


Keywords: Russian higher education, internationalization, state policy, 
EMI, university lecturers’ challenges, English for research publishing 
purposes 


1 Introduction 


While there is a considerable body of literature on Englishization and the 
use of English as a medium of instruction (EMI) in the sphere of education in 
Europe (Airey, 2020; Airey et al., 2015; Earls, 2016; Kirkpatrick, 2011; Lanvers & 
Hultgren, 2018; Macaro et al., 2018, to name but a few), little can be found on 
the spread of English in Russian higher education (Smolentseva et al., 2018; 
Trent, 2020). The reasons for this could be the slower process of education 
internationalization and lower rate of international publication activity of 
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Russian researchers. However, it can also be viewed as an indication of the 
fact that the increasing dispersion of English as a means of communica- 
tion — i.e., Englishization — is not such a burning issue in Russia as in some 
countries of Europe (Gabriëls & Wilkinson, 2020; Phillipson, 2015; Salomone, 
2018; Selvi, 2020). 

Russian researchers do note the increasing use of English in educa- 
tion and science (Kurgansky, 2018; Panova, 2018; Zhura & Rudova, 2017). 
However, those are Russian linguists who use the term Anglicization 
(the analogue of Englishization) specifically to describe the influence of 
English on the Russian language - the penetration of English language 
elements, such as morphemes, lexical units, and spelling (Boiko, 2014; 
Bondarenko, 2019; Kushnareva, 2016). In addition, the term Globanglization 
(Tao6axrausanus) has been coined to refer to the spread of English and 
its influence on local languages in the world (Chistova, 2014). The linguists 
using these terms express concern about the influx of borrowings into 
the Russian language and culture and the implications it carries for the 
national identity. Some Russian politicians also share these sentiments 
(Matvienko, 2015). 

We would like to abstain from using the term Englishization, one of the 
reasons being that Englishization is not part of the professional jargon 
of Russian educators. In discussions regarding the spread of English 
in Russian higher education, the most commonly applied terms are 
internationalization and EMI. There are many facets to internation- 
alization in higher education (HE), provoking ongoing polemics among 
researchers around the globe (de Wit, 2019; Knight, 2013; Stukalova et 
al., 2015; Wu & Zha, 2018). Authors look at this process from different 
perspectives, their critiques ranging from highly positive to negative 
(Wihlborg & Robson, 2018). Distinction is made between such strategies 
as inbound and outbound, internal and external internationalization, or 
internationalization abroad and at home (Beelen & Jones, 2015; de Wit, 
2019; Robson et al., 2018; Wu & Zha, 2018). For the purposes of this paper, 
we have chosen a general and neutral definition of internationalization 
viewed as ‘the variety of policies and programmes that universities and 
governments implement to respond to globalization’ (Altbach et al., 2009, 
p. 7). The chapter focuses on certain state policies to make Russian higher 
education visible globally and steps taken by universities in this direction, 
one of which is introducing EMI in their educational programmes. The 
attitudes to these developments of some micro-level stakeholders will 
also be discussed. 
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In this chapter, we seek to provide answers to the following major 
questions: 
1 What forces are behind the spread of English in Russian academia? 
2 How muchis the English language in demand at Russian universities? 
3 What are Russian academics’ practices and attitudes to EMI? 


We will first provide some background information about the ‘mountains’ 
in the Russian higher education landscape, that is, the state policies in 
this sphere. Then, narrowing the focus, we will centre attention on two 
of the landscape ‘hills’— the universities which are ranked highest among 
Russian higher education institutions (HEIs): their practices with regard 
to internationalization and EMI, and academics’ opinions about these 
practices. Further, our general observations of what processes are in motion 
in Russia, and how they compare with the global trends, will be followed 
by an invitation to look beyond Englishization. 


2 Some macro-level developments 


From the macro-level perspective, we will confine ourselves to a brief 
discussion of the Russian state policy of internationalization in the sphere 
of education. This process has recently been gaining momentum in Russian 
higher education. However, as the existing statistics indicate, even before the 
formation of the European Higher Education Area in the 1990s, the USSR was 
the third after the USA and France in the number of international students 
in its HEIs (King et al., 2010; quoted in Frumina & West, 2012, p. 12). The 
share of international students in Soviet universities constituted 10.8% of 
the global total (Patsukevich, 2019). The absolute majority of those students 
were from the countries of Eastern Europe or developing countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America who were to learn the Russian language before 
entering their study programmes. These numbers dropped in the 1990s after 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union and discontinuation of state support 
of university internationalization programmes. 
Since that time, there has been a range of significant changes to the 
Russian Federation policy in the sphere of higher education. These are: 
— its marketization — the emergence of private institutions and fee-paying 
tuition; 
- Russia joining the Bologna process in 2003, which entailed the intro- 
duction of bachelor’s and master’s degree programmes (instead of the 
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previous five-year ‘specialist’ degrees) and the European system of 
credits; 

- rapidly growing academic mobility of students, professors, and research- 
ers (Smolentseva et al., 2018). 


Between the 1990s and the first decade of the 21st century, staff and student 
mobility was to a large extent supported by grants provided by various 
international organizations, such as the European Erasmus programme, 
a number of American foundations and societies, and the British Council 
(Frumina & West, 2012). The latter and the English Language Office of the 
American Embassy also supported projects aimed at improving the quality 
of teaching English at Russian schools and universities. The more recent 
development is that of universities themselves seeking cooperation and 
establishing partnerships with HEIs from around the globe. 

Although ‘Russian HEIs were slow to move towards internationaliza- 
tion of research programs on the same scale as universities in the rest of 
the world’ (Frumina & West, 2012, p. 15), the competition of universities 
for higher places in the world rankings, where internationally published 
research plays a significant role, contributed to the spread of English in 
Russian academia. To stimulate the publication activity of their research and 
teaching staff, universities have introduced ‘carrots’ and ‘sticks’ — offering 
bonuses for articles appearing in the Web of Science and Scopus indexed 
journals and adding in academic staff labour contracts the requirement 
to annually publish research articles, preferably in reputed international 
editions (Karmaeva, 2018). 

Starting in 2006, the Ministry of Education and Science and the central 
government implemented a series of reforms intended to re-energize uni- 
versities’ research by supplying subsidies to leading HEIs, by supporting the 
creation of a group of national research universities in 2008, and by launching 
in 2013 the Russian Academic Excellence project ‘5-100’ (Dezhina, 2020). The 
aim of the ‘5-100’ project was to raise international competitiveness of the 
selected 21 universities, mainly by increasing their publication activity and 
international research collaboration.’ Five of the participating HEIs were 
expected to enter the list of the world’s top 100 universities by the year 
2020 (Guskov et al., 2018). The government funding infusion resulted in the 
rapid development of their research base and international partnerships, 


1 Project 5-100 had a highly positive impact on the publication activity and process of inter- 
nationalization in the participating universities. However, none of them entered the Top 100 of 
the three world rankings — QS, THE and AURWU (Zhang He, 2020, p. 22) 
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leading to exponential growth in their publication output. Universities not 
included in the ‘5-100’ project also demonstrated a significant increase in 
the number of academic publications in English (Matveeva et al., 2021). Such 
measures could not but lead to the rise of English as the lingua franca of 
research communication in Russia. Most of the ‘5-100’ project universities 
opened writing centres for their staff and students, to support their publica- 
tion activity. By 2018, the number of university writing centres reached 15 
(Bazanova & Korotkina, 2017). 

The most recent top-down initiative in Russian higher education is the 
Strategic Academic Leadership Programme announced by the government 
in summer 2020 (PSAL, 2020). Its stated aim is to support Russian HEIs, 
enabling them to advance in training highly professional cadre for the 
national economy and social sphere. According to the Programme, by 
the year 2030 the Russian Federation should be among the world top 10 
countries — leaders in research and development, information technology, 
and key economic and social indicators. For these purposes, grant support 
will be given to more than 120 Russian HEIs. 


3 Narrowing the focus 


Currently there are around 720 HEIs in the Russian Federation; more than 
550 of them are located in the European part of the country. The general 
student cohort is about 4.2 million (Malkov, 2020). After joining the Bologna 
process, Russian universities underwent a period of turmoil in attempts to 
adjust and adapt to the internationalization demands. At the institutional 
(meso) level most Russian HEIs have been struggling to win a higher position 
in the international university rankings. They are obliged to search for 
partnerships with universities outside Russia to launch or join international 
research projects, to increase the number of publications in highly ranked 
academic journals, to facilitate academic mobility of students and staff, 
and to increase the number of programmes and courses taught through 
English in order to attract more international students. The above-mentioned 
challenges require a sufficient level of the English language proficiency, 
and thus English has become a ‘perceived need’. As English is acquiring its 
status of the academic lingua franca (Seidlhofer, 2005), Russian university 
lecturers, researchers, and students start to realize the importance of English 
in fulfilling their academic and professional needs (Belyaeva & Kuznetsova, 
2018). 
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So far there are few Russian universities in some of the top world rank- 
ings: Moscow State University, St Petersburg University, Higher School of 
Economics, Novosibirsk State University, and Tomsk Polytechnic University 
(Webometrics, 2020 July). From this list, we have selected two universities, 
St Petersburg University (SPbU) and Higher School of Economics (HSE 
University), to present a closer look at their institutional policies regarding 
internationalization and the use of English in their teaching and research 
practice. By analysing the activity of these two institutions with different 
histories but similar international recognition, we would like to highlight 
some characteristics pertaining to their internationalization and EMI 
policies (Table 9.1). 

St Petersburg University (SPbU) possesses a special status as a Federal 
university, which gives it the right to develop its own educational standards 
and to confer its own doctoral degrees. SPbU has mostly specialized in 
teaching and conducting fundamental research in science and humanities. 
Higher School of Economics (HSE University) is considered to be one of the 
prominent economics and social sciences universities in Eastern Europe 
and Eurasia. It is consistently ranked as one of Russia’s top universities. 


Table 9.1 SPbU and HSE in numbers 


SPbU HSE University 

founded in 1724 founded in 1992 
Overall number of students 30,000+ 44,100+ 
Percent of international students (2018-2019) 0.5% (all campuses) 6.37% 
Overall number of teaching staff and researchers 12,000 7,000 
Number of international faculty and researchers 10% 10.6 % 
(% of the total) 
Total of degree programmes 421 278 
English-taught degree programmes 15 42 
Cooperation agreements (2019) 485 765 
Staff mobility (2019): Outbound 240 618 
Inbound 237 782 
Publications in Scopus journals (2016-2019) 16,635 18,869 


Source: https://www.hse.ru/en/figures/; https://spbu.ru/sites/default/files/ 


As can be seen from the figures in Table 91, both universities are highly 
active in developing international cooperation, concluding partnership 
agreements with universities abroad and publishing research in interna- 
tionally recognized journals. Retrospectively, it should be noted that HSE 
University’s participation in the government-supported ‘5-100’ project gave a 
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powerful impetus for the institution to develop. The statistics demonstrate 
that in the year 2006 HSE University had 43 agreements with institutions 
outside Russia, their number rocketing to 765 in 2019. Significant differences 
between the two universities can be seen in the figures related to staff 
and student mobility and English-taught degree programmes. This can 
be accounted for by the weight of the long-standing traditions in SPbU’s 
administration and structure compared to a younger, more dynamic HSE 

University. 

HSE University was the first university in Russia to open an Academic 
Writing Centre in 2011. It provides HSE University staff with assistance in 
preparing publications and conference presentations in English by organ- 
izing training courses, seminars, tutorials, and individual consultations. 
The Centre also helps in developing materials for EMI programmes (https:// 
academics.hse.ru/en/awc/). SPbU does not have a centre like this as part 
of its structure, though its library regularly holds webinars on writing for 
publication for its staff, and its lecturers can take a professional development 
course in EMI organized each academic year. 

In general, these figures demonstrate that: 

- high priority governmental projects, offering considerable financial 
support, are very effective in stimulating Russian universities to in- 
ternationalize, thus promoting the use of the English language in their 
administrative and academic departments; 

— a traditional classical university, though determined to compete with 
other HEIs for higher places in the world rankings, may be less prepared 
to respond to the challenges that globalization in the sphere of higher 
education puts before it. 


Compared with statistics from many universities in Europe (Airey et al., 2015; 
Gabriéls & Wilkinson, 2020; Airey & Kuteeva, 2014), these data expressly 
demonstrate that even the ‘highest hills’ in the Russian HE landscape are 
much lower than their European counterparts in terms of internationaliza- 
tion and use of English. According to the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD, 2016), regarding higher education, Russia 
is far behind such countries as the Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Austria with regard to the internationalization of its university education. 
Thus, where there are few international students and teaching staff, and 
the number of English-taught courses in the highest-ranking universities 
does not exceed 6%, we can hardly describe the process of the spread of 
English in Russian HE as Englishization. 
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4 Internationalization of university teaching and research: 
Voices from the field 


To identify the current trends in the internationalization of teaching and 
research in Russian HEIs, from October to November 2020 we conducted 
an online sociological survey through social networks and emailing. We 
used the ‘snowball’ method: colleagues, having received the questionnaire, 
distributed it to their professional contacts. The questionnaire consisted of 
31 multiple-choice questions. We divided them into three blocks: (1) general 
information about respondents, (2) motivation for using EMI and challenges 
they meet, (3) motivation and challenges of using English for research publica- 
tion purposes. The major goals were to identify the role of English in Russian 
universities and academics’ perceptions of English in professional contexts. 


4.1 Respondents 


The respondents are 303 Russian-speaking academics. Representatives of 
St Petersburg University and Higher School of Economics comprise about 
22% and 45% of respondents respectively. In addition, lecturers from some 
Russian regional universities make up about one-third of the total number. 

The academics’ discipline profiles are diverse. Almost half of the whole 
dataset are linguists and language teachers (47%). The next group (23%) 
we labelled ‘social scientists’ included sociologists, political scientists, 
philosophers, historians, and journalists. Specialists in economics and 
business management comprise 20% of the total, and 10% represent the 
fields of science and technology. 

In terms of their degrees, 56% of respondents hold the Candidate of Sci- 
ence degree,” about 15% are Doctors of Science, 6% are PhD holders from 
overseas universities; a little over 22% are bachelor’s and master’s degree 
holders. The basis of the sample are professors and assistant professors (67%), 
of whom about 11% are researchers and just above 5% are junior lecturers. 

To the question about the way they acquired English language skills, our 
respondents replied that they had: 

— attended free professional development courses at the university of 
employment (34%); 
— learned English at a secondary language school (32%); 


2 The Candidate of Science degree is a Russian equivalent of PhD. 
3 Doctor of Science is the highest research degree in Russia, which is awarded in recognition 
of further achievements in research after the Candidate of Science degree. 
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— attended fee paying courses of English outside the university (31%); 

— graduated from a pedagogical university with a major in teaching English 
(28%); 

— graduated from a university abroad (17%); 

— studied on EMI programmes in a Russian university (15%); 

— learned English on their own (8%). 


Despite the limitations of the method, voluntary participation and limited 
university representation, snowballing sampling allows to analyse whether 
the major trends characteristic of the two leading universities can be traced 
in other universities, too. Assuming that dominant trends emerge in lead- 
ing universities, we first analysed responses of the representatives of the 
two universities (SPbU and HSE) and then those of some other regional 
universities. 


4.2 Lecturers’ perception of English 


The vast majority of academics consider English to be very important for 
their career growth. We found that 90.4% of all survey respondents agree 
that a university teacher needs to be proficient in English. Proficiency 
in English is seen as an instrument serviceable in many spheres of their 
professional life: research publications (92%), teaching (77%), applying for 
international grants (75%), cross-cultural communication, internships, 
reading, paperwork, and so on. 
Respondents, who could choose more than a single answer, stated that 
English: 
— contributes to international communication with colleagues* (27%: 
7% | 20%); 
— is required by the employer to be part of the staff (22%: 15% / 7%); 
— isa condition for financial bonuses from the employer (22%: 15% / 7%); 
— provides opportunities for international internships and exchanges 
(17%: 10% / 7%); 
— increases the chances for receiving international grants and participation 
in international studies (15%: 10% / 5%); 
— offers an opportunity for career growth within the university (12%: 
7-5% | 4.5%); 
— may lead to further employment abroad (10%: 9% /1%). 


4 Here and throughout this section, the percentages are given for the total data set first, then 
for the leading universities, and then for regional universities. 
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Additionally, about 30% of all respondents associate English with a hobby 
or a source of positive emotions and highlight its use in leisure pursuits: 
travelling, watching films, reading books, communicating with foreign 
friends, and so on. 


4.3 English for teaching 


The majority of those surveyed (67%) currently teach their courses in English, 
among them 55% are from the leading universities. Interestingly, two-thirds 
of the remaining 33% — those who have no experience in EMI - would like 
to do it when the opportunity arises. These are mainly representatives of 
the leading universities (89%). 

To the question about the necessity for EMI lecturers to have a language 
certificate, 45% are in favour of international exams certificates; 27% 
choose course completion certificates, but 23% see no value in any kind of 
formal certification. 

We traced two key trends in delivering EMI at the university level. On 
the one hand, teaching in English is traditionally the domain of linguists, 
philologists, and language teachers. Such respondents make up about 35%: 
10% / 25%. Some of them start teaching discipline courses in English. On 
the other hand, we found that over the past three years the number of non- 
linguists delivering EMI courses has increased dramatically. Having taught 
in academia for a long time, nearly 40% of experienced faculty reported 
that they had started teaching their disciplines in English less than three 
years ago in response to institutional demands. 

Respondents agree that it is the university that is more interested in 
the increase in the number of EMI courses than academics themselves 
(61% total, with 38% of responses coming from the leading universities). 
Mostly, academics teach courses in English to either Russian students (29%: 
9.5% / 19.5%) or mixed audiences who know Russian (48%: 31% / 17%). 
Only 12% of all respondents state that they teach EMI courses in groups 
of international students who do not know Russian. In general, academics 
think that not all disciplines should be delivered in English considering 
Russian-taught courses more effective (79%: 52% / 27%). This is to a certain 
extent connected with students’ ability to master subjects taught in English. 


5 In respondents’ opinions, Russia-specific courses, e.g., Russian Literature, Russian Legisla- 
tion, Russian Culture do not lend themselves to being taught in English. EMI courses included 
Business and Management, Economics and Social Sciences, followed shortly by IT, STEM (science, 
technology, engineering, and mathematics) disciplines. 
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Among the challenges they face delivering courses in English, respondents 

mention: 

— students’ low level of English, which makes classes ineffective (47%: 
27% | 20%); 

— their own level of English, which does not allow them to teach as suc- 
cessfully as in Russian (28%: 22% / 6%); 

— lack of time to update the course with new resources and materials in 
English (24%: 14% / 10%); 

— insufficient teaching skills — i.e., lack of methodology, techniques, and 
tools for teaching the course in English (15%: 14% / 1%); 

- lack of relevant literature in English (8%: 4% / 4%). 


4.4 English for publications 


Having analysed the data regarding academics’ publication activity, we 
obtained the following results. To the question ‘Do you write research articles 
for publication in English?’ the overwhelming majority (88%: 61% / 27%) 
answered ‘yes’. One-third of respondents publish articles in local journals 
included in Russian databases. Respondents mainly focus on research 
article genre; only 23% of them write monographs. Many academics aim at 
high-ranking journals indexed in Scopus and Web of Science (62%: 51% /11%), 
with about 45% trying to target the first and second journal quartiles; these 
figures for the leading and regional universities speak for themselves — 40% 
and 5% respectively. 
Among the motivation factors that stimulate their publication activity 
in English, academics indicate that publishing in English: 
— is treated as a more significant contribution to the research community 
(55%: 41.5% / 13.5%); 
— means increased visibility and readership (40%: 35% / 5%); 
— gives financial bonuses which make academics interested in publishing 
in English rather than in Russian (39%: 28% / 11%); 
— realizes their ambition to contribute to world science (30%: 23% / 7%); 
- enables them to rise in scientists’ ratings (30%: 22% / 8%); 
— is part of the labour contract, which is considered a burden (24%: 17% 
17%); 
— isa requirement for grant applications (19%: 14.5% / 4.5%). 


Some researchers like to write in English, as it is easier for them (11%: 8% / 
3%), mainly language teachers. 
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Figure 9.1 Barriers to publishing research in English 
Barriers to publishing research in English 
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Being motivated, Russian academics, however, face serious difficulties in 
publishing papers in English, among which they name insufficient level of their 
language skills and the need to seek the help of translators or English native 
speakers, cultural differences in requirements and conventions for academic 
texts, and editors’ prejudiced attitude to non-native authors (see Figure 9.1). 

To cope with the challenges of writing for publication in English, Rus- 
sian authors employ different strategies. Some researchers prefer to write 
with co-authors who are native speakers of English or foreigners who have 
better command of the language (16%). Others seek editing help from an 
English native speaker (36%) or translate Russian texts into English with 
the help of colleagues or translation agencies (9%). Some (15%) use transla- 
tion software — the practice which may become increasingly widespread 
with the further development of information technology. About a third of 
respondents (31%), presumably members of HSE University staff, indicate 
that their universities’ Academic Writing Centres provide assistance with 
preparing articles in English. 


4.5 Suggestions for academics’ support 


More than half of the academics (57%) think that this is the university’s 
responsibility to help employees to master the English language, while 21% 
hold the opposite opinion. These autonomous writers (26%) are ready to 
develop their English skills on their own, whereas 49% will be motivated 
to learn English only if they are financially stimulated. Respondents would 
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appreciate university support performed by means of reducing teaching 
workload to enable them to develop professionally (57%); providing meth- 
odology courses to help them to teach them in English (57%); toughening 
entry requirements for students enrolling on EMI courses (33 %); offering 
writing for publication courses (57%) to overcome the existing barriers to 
publishing research in English. Short-term training in preparing articles 
for international journals is also a popular option favoured by 55% of 
respondents. Next in popularity come workshops on publication-related 
topics and meetings with editors — these were chosen by 41%. However, 
some respondents (12%) think that Russian researchers favour publishing 
their research in Russian and would not be motivated to resort to English. 
In general, about 75% of university lecturers surveyed mention excessive 
teaching load and lack of time as the major factors that prevent them from 
engaging with English development programmes. 

More than 300 academics’ voices offer revealing insights into the percep- 
tion of English in Russian academia. Despite the convenience sampling, 
the survey results demonstrate that the trends, which are traceable for the 
leading universities, can be observed in regional universities, too. Although 
our research has obvious limitations, such as the study of just two universi- 
ties’ policies with regard to internationalization and use of English, and 
the selection of a single group of stakeholders — university lecturers — to 
explore their perceptions of English in Russian academia, we were able to 
collect information which can be extrapolated to the analysis of broader 
contexts. The critical evaluation of the data we obtained was supplemented 
by information collected from publications by other Russian authors. 


5 Discussion 


Returning to our metaphor ofthe Russian HE landscape and the questions 
we have sought to answer, the discussion will unfold around them. It is quite 
clear that gale-force winds blowing from the lands outside Russia cannot 
but affect the HE landscape of the country, which seeks to prove to the 
world that its education and science can rank alongside with the leaders in 
this sphere. Internationalization of Russian HE and science remains on the 
agenda of the state policy® and, accordingly, enters universities’ development 
plans and encourages wider use of English. 


6 Presidential decree on the national development goals of the Russian Federation until 2030 
of July 21, 2020, section 2-b; http://www.kremlin.ru/events/president/news/63728 
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If we look back to 1887, Lazar Zamenhof, a resident of the Russian empire, 
published a book launching an artificial language called Esperanto, which 
was intended to ‘tear down the linguistic barriers between diverse peoples’ 
(O'Keeffe, 2019, p. 1). It so happened that in the century that followed, not a 
constructed language but English became the lingua franca of the globalizing 
world — the language of communication across borders and distances. This 
was to the advantage of those 370 million Lı speakers of English, as well as to 
the estimated 970 million who speak it as an L2.’ In total, they make up 14% 
of the world’s population. Its advantage for those who speak other languages 
is that they have the stimulus for personal growth — mastering a foreign 
language and learning about such things as intercultural communication, 
etiquette, culture of English-speaking nations, and the ability to explore 
the enormous informational resources on the internet bringing significant 
added value to those who have mastered English. 

However, as Mortensen (2014, p. 425) points out, ‘the widespread belief 
that university internationalization equals the exclusive use of English is 
at odds with empirical facts.’ This fully accords with the facts reflecting 
the situation in Russian HE. According to the Statistical Digest published 
in 2016, in the academic year 2014/15, 54% of all international students in 
Russian HEIs came from the former republics of the Soviet Union (Arefiev 
& Sheregi, 2016). Stukalova et al. (2015) gives an even higher figure: more 
than 70% of international students were Russian speakers or ethnic Rus- 
sians mostly from Kazakhstan, Belarus, and Uzbekistan. SPbU’s internal 
documents contain the following data: in the year 2019, there were 848 
international students of whom only 96 (11.3%) were studying on EMI 
programmes. The general situation in Russian HEIs is that students from 
other countries come to Russia with the aim to study and practise Rus- 
sian, not English. Thus, even in the centrally located largest universities, 
the majority of international students come either to study the Russian 
language and culture or take special subject courses where Russian is the 
language of instruction. 

The results of our survey of micro-level stakeholders — university profes- 
sors — demonstrate that they consider English both as a powerful tool in their 
career growth and an obligation imposed by the employer. These results 
are in line with the survey conducted in HSE University in 2018, which 
showed that 35% of 699 HSE faculty referred to teaching their academic 
subjects in English as an important part of their professional development 
(HSE University, 2020a). 


7 Source: www.ethnologue.com 
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Recognizing the importance of English for their careers, subject lecturers, 
however, face certain challenges with introducing EMI courses and require 
university support to enhance their English language proficiency and teach- 
ing methodology, which some universities may be unable to organize. These 
challenges are matched by the experience in some other countries. As has 
been demonstrated by this research and some earlier studies on the role of 
English in teaching (Belyaeva & Kuznetsova, 2018; Dearden & Macaro, 2016; 
Lourenço & Pinto, 2019; Macaro, 2019), a discouraging factor for EMI teachers 
is the insufficient English competence of students enrolled on EMI courses, 
which does not allow learners to master content complexity. In the ideal 
world, ICLHE (Integrated Language and Content in Higher Education) could 
be the most effective way to prepare and conduct subject-specific courses 
in English. This approach means the involvement of language specialists 
in syllabus design and course delivery, and team teaching (Gustafsson & 
Jacobs, 2013). But this might require system restructuring and resources, 
in most cases, beyond Russian universities’ budgets. 

The overall positive attitude of lecturers to the use of English in higher 
education is not altogether shared by students in Russian HEIs. A number 
of authors have done research into the level of motivation to learn foreign 
languages (most commonly English) among students of non-linguistic 
disciplines. Some researchers describe their motivation level as high (Ka- 
znacheyeva & Bondarenko, 2016; Khristolyubova, 2017), some others — as 
moderate or low (Mineyeva & Liashenko, 2018; Olifirenko, 2019; Tsalikova 
& Pahotina, 2015). These studies were conducted in different institutions 
and cities —- Moscow, Nizhny Novgorod, Saint-Petersburg, Tambov, in total 
involving about 1,000 students. Though dissimilar, one of the authors’ main 
conclusions was that the major factor motivating students — future phar- 
macists, engineers, economists, managers — consisted in the rolea foreign 
language played in their professional development and future careers. Some 
of the findings clearly indicate that students’ motivation grows towards 
the end of study in HEIs, when their exposure to the language is wider 
(Kaznacheyeva & Bondarenko, 2016; Khistolyubova, 2017). 

The sphere in which the spread of English in Russian HE might be 
described as Englishization is Russian academics’ publication activity. 
Our study has demonstrated that universities, in the race for higher ratings, 
encourage English-medium publications, financial stimuli being one of 
the major driving forces in this process. As a result, Russian academics’ 
publishing in English is gaining momentum (Matveeva et al., 2021). Consist- 
ent top-down incentive measures lead to an increase in international 
publication rates. As our survey has demonstrated, Russian researchers 
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themselves are also inspired by the prospects of making their findings 
known to broader circles of specialists worldwide. They are prepared 
to invest their time in learning or upgrading their English, and to prove 
its level by taking international tests in the language. We have found no 
evidence to suggest that academics in Russian universities are threatened 
by the dominance of English-speaking nations, or that they are concerned 
about ‘linguistic imperialism’ (Phillipson, 1992). The reverse is true: both 
lecturers and researchers appear to be pragmatic and tend to recognize 
opportunities brought by English, particularly in the domain of research 
publications. 

Significant as the recent progress in Russian researchers’ publication 
activity in English may seem, many more scientific publications appear 
in the country in its native language. According to eLibrary’s statistics 
(eLibrary, n.d.), early in 2021 there were 69,643 academic journals published 
all over Russia. However, out of 29,411 titles included into the Russian 
Science Citation Index (RSCI) and out of 3,241 titles accredited by the 
State Academic Board, there are only 625 Scopus-indexed and 803 Web of 
Science-indexed Russian journals, which is a modest share. This statisti- 
cal evidence reinforces the claim that the Russian language remains the 
leading language for research publications on the territory of the Russian 
Federation. 

There is one other detail characteristic of the landscape we are describing, 
which deserves mentioning here — the fact that both universities under 
study have a number of degree programmes and individual courses taught 
in languages other than English: German, French, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Japanese (HSE University, 2020b; St Petersburg University, 2019). The 
influence of the Chinese language spoken by 18% of the world population 
has been growing slowly but steadily (Gil, 2017) in Russia, too. As reported 
by the media, Chinese has recently been increasing its presence in Russian 
HE, taught in more than 180 universities (RIA News, 2019). It is coupled 
with the growing inflow of Chinese students entering undergraduate and 
graduate programmes taught in English or Russian. According to the Russian 
Ministry of Education, between 2007 and 2017 the number of Chinese 
students in Russian HEIs almost doubled from 13,639 to 26,775 people 
(Ministry of Education and Science of the Russian Federation, 2018). The 
growing popularity of Chinese culture and language in Russian society 
was reflected in the results of an opinion poll conducted recently by the 
All-Russia Public Opinion Research Centre VCIOM. It was found that 93% 
of Russians consider it ‘important and useful to learn English’, 43% named 
Chinese, and 32% favoured German (VCIOM, 2019). Although Russians 
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predominantly value English as the language of international communica- 
tion, modern global processes may shift the balance in a different direction 
in years to come. 

In our estimation, further developments in computer technology and 
more specifically, translation software, may condemn to oblivion whatever 
threat Englishization poses to other languages and cultures. So far there has 
been little research done into the application of fast developing translation 
programs in human communication and teaching (Austermuehl, 2013; 
Dmitrichenkova et al., 2017). However, the recent decades have vividly 
demonstrated how fast information technology can develop, its products 
promptly entering our everyday lives. In the near future, whether teachers 
of foreign languages like it or not, academic subjects might come to be 
taught in any language and to multilingual audiences, their understanding 
of the subject matter facilitated by interpreting programs in their cell 
phones. 


6 Conclusions 


There is still a long way to go to achieve coherence between the national and 
institutional policies in Russian HE. At the national level, Englishization 
in Russia has taken the guise of internationalization of higher education 
that has largely been introduced in a top-down fashion through govern- 
ment acts as well as national projects and initiatives in higher education. 
The internationalization of Russian HE is primarily aimed at the export 
promotion of Russian universities and at raising national reputation on the 
global higher education arena. 

Being facilitated by the worldwide trends like globalization and inter- 
nationalization of scientific knowledge, yet higher education in Russia 
nowadays cannot claim to be becoming bilingual or multilingual. The 
Russian language clearly remains the prevailing medium of instruction 
among the local students and among the ‘internally international’ students as 
well. The growing numbers of external international students are currently 
not sufficient to secure for the English language the status of the medium 
of instruction in higher education in Russia. This is due to the fact that the 
quantity and quality of EMI clearly depend on the institutional policies 
that have not been sustainable. 

The biggest numbers of EMI (be that double degree programmes or pro- 
grammes and courses taught in English) are strongly associated with the 
leading HEIs with extra special privileges and funding. While there is some 
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evidence that English is slowly but steadily acquiring the status ofa medium of 
instruction in higher education in the European part of Russia, there is still little 
evidence to suggest that the other territories of the Russian Federation will be 
following this tendency, with Chinese becoming more popular in the Far East. 

At the micro level, according to the survey discussed above, EMI enjoys 
generally positive attitude of Russian academics; however, the relatively 
low number of EMI programmes indicates insufficient English language 
proficiency among university teachers. 

Publishing activity in English has been steadily growing all over the 
country regardless of HEI status or geographical location. The top-down 
approach both at national and institutional level is also facilitated by both 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation of university faculty at a micro level. 

To conclude, English in Russian higher education has established itself as 
the language of academic publications while the phenomenon of English as a 
medium of instruction is growing at a moderate rate. There is no convincing 
evidence of any widespread concerns among Russian academics or any 
public debate with the English language in focus. 
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Multiple dimensions of English- 
medium education 


Striving to initiate change, sustainability, and quality in 
higher education in Sweden 
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Abstract 

English-medium education (EME) has traditionally been associated with 
attracting international students — one-way mobility — in combination 
with English L1 speaker norms due to the prestige and global hegemony of 
English. The implications of using EME go beyond mere communication, 
since they also affect ways of thinking, seeing and practising the disciplines 
and this has been reflected in public controversies in Sweden. University 
leadership has to consider the pedagogical, linguistic, and cultural im- 
plications of internationalization and the impact of Englishization. This 
chapter offers a partial governance overview of EME in Swedish HEI and 
exemplifies EME interpretations with two case descriptions, where one 
focuses more on EME and the other more on the internationalization of 


the curriculum. 
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Context and overview of Englishization in Sweden 


Swedish universities have consistently been at the forefront of the process 


of Englishization (Hultgren et al., 2014; Hultgren et al., 2015; Wachter & 


Maiworm, 2014) over the past three decades. Englishization in Sweden can 


be conceptualized as a drive towards English as a Medium of Instruction 


(EMI), alongside it being a subject taught in the curriculum (Hultgren, 
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2018). This chapter specifically addresses how two Swedish universities 
have engaged with curricular reform as a result of global, national, and 
institutional internationalization policies to integrate and support teaching 
and learning through English. 

EMI presents both an opportunity and a challenge for Swedish universities 
today — ranging from a means to enhancing the quality of teaching and 
learning through to a means of reinforcing social inequalities (Karlsson, 
2017). Hult (2012) discusses linguistic hierarchy in Sweden, where English 
as international language is clearly positioned strongly alongside Swedish, 
the local language. On the one hand, Swedish is the language recommended 
for use in administration and legislation, and on the other hand, English is 
seen as outward-looking and mobile (Ferguson, 2007; Hult & Källkvist, 2016; 
Karlsson, 2017; Norén, 2006; Phillipson, 2015). English has thus acquired a 
preferential position over other languages and has become the language of 
internationalization (Hult & Källkvist, 2016; Karlsson, 2017; Liddicoat, 2016; 
Phillipson, 2015; Siiner, 2016). 

The strategic choices made by Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) 
must remain relevant to our interconnected and interdependent world 
‘shaped by complex local and global relationships between people and 
their physical and cultural environments’ (Leask, 2020, p. 1388). These 
choices are addressed by the Swedish inquiry for internationalization (Bladh 
et al., 2018) which reviews the international aspects of higher education, 
research, and other activities in Swedish HEIs, including the conditions set 
out by the government and other public organizations. While the inquiry 
does not explicitly mention teaching and learning in languages other than 
Swedish, it does mention that official decision-making in Swedish can 
hinder non-Swedish speaking persons from taking official positions within 
HEIs (Båge et al., 2021). Additionally, the inquiry highlights that language 
is the single most important obstacle for including non-Swedish speaking 
students in decision-making at HEIs according to student unions (Bladh 
et al., 2018, p. 341). The inquiry asks HEIs to develop guidelines for which 
languages should be used in which context, in order to make the choice of 
language transparent and predictable for all students and faculty. A final 
recommendation is for HEIs to initiate, design, and provide language courses 
and language support for students, faculty and administrative staff. 

Interestingly, the inquiry recognizes the importance of sustainable 
development, global dimensions, and intercultural competence as a measure 
of quality education. In this way, the inquiry aligns with the aim of Interna- 
tionalization of Higher Education (IHE) ‘to make a meaningful contribution 
to society’ as defined by De Wit et al. (2015). The inquiry also raises the 
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question of student mobility as being a factor ofinequality, where mobility 
only benefits few students and teachers. It highlights that it is necessary 
for students to acquire international understanding and intercultural 
competence at home’ (Bladh et al., 2018, p.18). Internationalization at Home 
(IaH) is, in fact, a Swedish concept coined by Bengt Nilsson (2003) from 
Malmö University, which lays out possible solutions for the integration of 
international, intercultural, and global dimensions into the delivery of higher 
education. Nilsson saw IaH as an antidote to ‘vaccinate all our students 
against the dark forces of nationalism and racism’ (Nilsson, 2000, p. 26). 

Before we go on to explore how global and local agendas influence lan- 
guage policies in Swedish HEIs, the authors wish to clarify that ‘universities 
need to be committed to articulating policies that can achieve greater social 
justice, for instance ensuring that any threat from English is converted 
into an opportunity that does not impact negatively on the vitality of other 
languages’ (Phillipson, 2015, p. 39). The shift towards teaching through 
English is therefore not a homogeneous one, and when looked at in detail, 
the standardizing function of English turns out to be more complex and 
multifaceted than initially expected (Dafouz & Smit, 2020). 


2 A note on the roles and conceptualizations of English 


Contending with the need of this chapter to present an overarching con- 
ceptualization that is both inclusive and equitable, the authors recommend 
the recently introduced ROAD-MAPPING framework for English Medium 
Education in Multilingual University Settings (EMEMUS, hereafter EME) 
by Dafouz and Smit (2020). Drawing on current research and examples from 
a variety of settings, EME makes a strong case for the dynamic and diverse 
nature of university contexts both as a methodological tool for researching 
educational practices and as an analytical guide for examining policies 
and the continuous professional development of teaching staff. EME thus 
shifts away from a narrow, monolingual perspective of teaching in English, 
to an organic view encompassing multilingualism, multiculturalism and 
interdisciplinarity. 

Any understanding and strategic design of EME is reflected in the role 
users assign to English. However, that role, in turn, is affected by concep- 
tualizations of English. Dafouz and Smit (2020) describe how monolingual 
or multilingual approaches to English impact the entire EME design and 
the scaffolding of student learning. A monolingual approach with English 
as a foreign, second, or even academic language risks limiting the full 
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potential of EME as it sidesteps the development of English in the world 
and misses the point of the shared responsibility for knowledge creation 
and collaboration as it prioritizes some users over others on monolingual 
grounds. They suggest that a more inclusive conceptualization of English as 
a lingua franca (ELF) encourages teachers to challenge preconceived ideas 
about language standards and norms (Jenkins, 2017; Ur, 2009) in such a way 
as to promote communicative abilities and open possibilities for different 
Englishes to co-exist in the classroom (Bage & Valcke, 2021). In so doing, 
teachers can deliver effective and inclusive EME (Dafouz & Smit, 2020), if 
they are able to reflect on the influence and impact teaching in English has 
on a teacher’s identity. 

In this respect, Jenkins (2017) suggests that a fully competent speaker of 
English as an international language is a speaker with a wide vocabulary, 
unambiguous grammar, and an easily understood accent, and whose first 
language (L1) may or may not be English. For university teachers to develop a 
teaching persona that is inclusive of the heterogeneous language proficiency 
present in their classrooms, it seems that some myths and preconceptions 
about language acquisition and language learning need to be debunked. 
Given that the Nordic countries were early adopters of EME and may have 
formed their respective conceptualizations of English at a point in time 
when multilingualism was not yet sufficiently articulated, ELF is not as 
widely applied in Sweden. Consequently, Swedish EME seems to assume 
English as a foreign or second language (Kuteeva, 2014). The fact that the 
Nordic countries also tend to rank high on English proficiency tests (Dafouz 
& Smit, 2020) might further suggest the less prominent position for ELF in 
Swedish higher education in terms of its guiding documents, faculty training, 
language support for students and staff, or even admissions requirements. 

In the next section, we look at different levels of governance that shape 
the development of EME across the Swedish higher education landscape. 


3 Panorama of policy and ideology in Sweden 


To Sweden, a small export-dependent country, IHE and IaH are seen as 
particularly valuable (Bladh et al., 2018). Learning through other languages, 
specifically English, is a gateway to the rest of the world which enables 
international, fee-paying students to come to Sweden and contribute to its 
economy in various ways, but also a way to bring international perspectives 
into the Swedish classrooms. In order to balance realistic expectations 
and high ambitions, we must remember that strategies that plan clearly 
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Figure 10.1 Levels of governance affecting Englishization in Sweden 
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for gradual progression towards these goals are essential (Jellinek, 2018). 
Such strategies might rely on indicators that are measurable or observable, 
of course, but they also need to address issues of the challenges of aligning 
efforts among disparate disciplinary or departmental cultural assumptions 
at the respective institutions. 

In order to begin to understand the current state of Englishization in 
Swedish higher education, we need to first look at the various levels of 
governance that affect it. Figure 10.1 shows all the relevant documents 
that regulate education and language of instruction from the local to the 
global levels. While there is a complex interplay between these documents, 
the focus of this chapter is mainly on the local and global levels. These 
combined documents provide either rules to abide by or recommendations 
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and guidelines to follow. As we shall see, Swedish HEIs have freedom to 
choose the degree to which these documents will be implemented or not. 


3.1 Towards inclusive and equitable quality education 


Let us now look at the global level from Figure 10.1 and the UN Agenda 2030 
with its Sustainable Development Goals (United Nations, 2015). How do 
they influence and shape EME internationally and, by extension, how do 
they inform the Swedish higher education panorama? As we have seen, the 
understanding of internationalization has shifted from focusing on language 
for the sake of facilitating mobility, to integrating international perspectives 
and global dimensions into the curriculum to allow all students to benefit 
from internationalization (Hudzik & McCarthy, 2012, p. 2). This shift in 
emphasis is significant; so, where are we now, where to next, and what are 
the larger visions for internationalization of education, as well as EME? 

In 2015, the United Nations made quality education a top global priority, 
addressed by Sustainable Development Goal 4 (SDG 4) which specifically 
highlights that by 2030 nations need to ‘ensure inclusive and equitable 
quality education and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all’. 
SDG4 Target 7 further includes ‘global citizenship and appreciation of 
cultural diversity’ (UNESCO, 2017a, p. 8) as defining characteristics of 
quality education and recommends this goal be attained through: (a) 
national education policies; (b) curricula; (c) teacher education; and (d) 
student assessment (UNESCO, 20172, p. 48). These indicators for Target 
7 do not explicitly mention language. Rather, the ubiquity of language 
in education pervades and transcends notions of equitable and inclusive 
relations and communication — concepts which hark back to global citizen- 
ship. Global citizenship is mentioned as an indicator for quality education, 
which requires competencies, skills, knowledge, and values necessary to 
live in society. The challenge posed by global citizenship must therefore 
be contextualized locally, since ‘inequality coexists with a diversity of 
ethnicities, languages, cultures, trajectories, circumstances and worlds’ 
(UNESCO, 2017), p. 15). 

There is a clear overlap between global citizenship and research in EME 
(Dafouz & Smit, 2020), in that learners are asked to recognize and appreciate 
the multiple identities inherent to cultures and languages, in order to develop 
skills for living in an increasingly diverse world. Such a view also overlaps 
with IHE as a process that inevitably calls for action and is equated with 
quality education and innovation (De Wit et al., 2015). It is clear that the roles 
that languages play in academic settings are multi-layered and complex. 
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Many Swedish HEIs have therefore tried to support their staff and students 
by articulating language policies and guidelines. 


3.2 Language policies at Swedish higher education institutions 


There is no national document constituting what a language policy in 
higher education should cover or address in Sweden, unlike in Norway for 
example (Jahr et al., 2006). Since there are no overarching guidelines for 
drafting language policies, it is up to individual institutions to consider their 
own local context (Liddicoat & Baldauf, 2008). Universities negotiate their 
own local practices and processes for areas such as education, research, 
administration, and promotion strategies in alignment with national regula- 
tions, such as those in the Higher Education Act and the Language Act (see 
Figure 10.1). In this way, HEI language planning becomes an intermediate 
layer between the national and the local. 

Reviewing the language policies of Swedish universities and university 
colleges, we note, first, that the process of articulating a language policy 
can be a long one. Table 1 lists Swedish universities in the order in which 
their current language policies were published. Given the documentation 
we have studied, the Royal Institute of Technology and the Swedish Agri- 
cultural University appear to have been the first universities to articulate 
and publish their language policies, in 2010. The most recent language policy 
published as such is that of Uppsala in 2018. Dating the language policies in 
this heavy-handed manner is risky. Many universities may have had language 
guidelines integrated in other documents pre-dating the language policies 
we have found (see also Bjorkman, 2015, where the language policies of nine 
universities were analysed; Salô and Josephson, 2014, where they briefly 
discussed language policies at 15 universities; Soler et al., 2018, who reviewed 
nine Swedish university language policies and found earlier documents). 

Readers of these policies will note a pronounced variation in these 
documents. The degree of detail is radically different in many ways. Some 
of the policies read like brief policies and make specific references to sup- 
porting document like guidelines and local rules and regulations (Chalmers 
University of Technology). Other universities have integrated rules and 
regulations into the actual policy document and some of the policies read as 
arguments justifying the policies and decisions (Stockholm University). This 
variation is also the reason why our overview may suffer missing language 
policy data since some of the relevant information may be published in 
other documents (Dafouz & Smit, 2020). Our case studies (see sections 4 and 
5) provide examples of this limitation in our language policy data mining 
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by increasing the resolution for EME and internationalization beyond the 
policy level for the two universities. 

There are several common components in the language policies we have 
reviewed, and it seems not a great deal has changed since the review by 
Soler et al. (2018, p. 37). What they all have in common is their reference 
to the Swedish Language Act of 2009. They tend to refer to two aspects 
of the Act: (i) that Swedish is the language of agencies and authorities; 
and (ii) that agencies and authorities have a responsibility to promote the 
development of Swedish as a language also of science with a focus on building 
disciplinary terminology. Karlstad and Uppsala make specific references to 
the corresponding paragraphs in the Act whereas other universities settle 
for a blanket mention of it. In the context of promoting the development 
of Swedish as a scientific language, three universities (Chalmers, Lund, 
Gothenburg) move beyond mere terminology and include phrases to the 
effect of also developing appropriate discipline-specific rhetorical pat- 
terns in Swedish. Another aspect of the Language Act, which all but three 
institutions make specific reference to, is the use of plain language (Nord, 
2018) in formal communication. 

A second recurring component in the language policies is how all 
universities stress the obvious but complex context comprising the local, 
the regional, the national, and the international. With two exceptions 
(Mid Sweden and Lund universities), all policies make explicit remarks 
about being situated in these four spheres of learning and knowledge 
creation. On the one hand, this context gives rise to comments about 
internationalization and accommodating international students and staff. 
On the other hand, the regional might explain why only four universi- 
ties explicitly refer to the Nordic Council language convention (2007). 
Technically, the convention affects all Swedish universities, but it seems 
universities closer to our Nordic neighbours and our oldest universities 
are more careful to include it in their language policies (Umea, Karlstad, 
Lund, and Uppsala). 

A third common dimension is the emphasis on embracing parallel 
language use (Kuteeva, 2014). The international context and the European 
Union (EU) higher education policy are the obvious drivers for that practice, 
but only Gothenburg makes that kind of reasoning explicit by referring to 
their international context. The Swedish Agricultural University states 
that it is in fact bilingual (English and Swedish), while a university like 
Umea has an explicit mission to support and promote two of the minority 
languages in Sweden (Saami and Meänkeli) and, therefore, highlights that 
context governs the choice of language. 
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A fourth recurring observation in the language policies is what is missing. 
Only Linneus mentions sustainability. The impact of SDG4 on policies, 
therefore, is minimal. Then again, while sustainability has been in strategies 
for the past 10 to 15 years, many language policies pre-date the articulation 
of the SDGs. More surprising, perhaps, is the fact that only two universi- 
ties refer to the EU higher education policy or to the Bologna agreement 
(Royal Institute of Technology and Karlstad). However, this is a particularly 
weak area in the data collection as many universities may have placed 
their compliance with the EU policy in their strategy documents or other 
guidelines (Chalmers University of Technology). 

As we begin to look at the impact of the language policies on education 
and instruction at our institutions, we note that almost all universities make 
explicit that their undergraduate degrees are taught and assessed in Swed- 
ish unless it concerns a language course (an exception here is Karolinska 
Institutet, where all undergraduate and postgraduate degrees must have at 
least 7.5 credits taught through English). For the postgraduate and doctoral 
degrees, the picture is more complex. Five of the institutions mention the 
partial delivery of their postgraduate and doctoral degrees in English and 
some also use the policy to make a strategy statement about increasing the 
amount of EME. Two universities have already implemented, at the level of 
policy, fully taught English postgraduate and doctoral programmes (Chalm- 
ers and Lund). The reasons for implementing this shift to EME are likely 
multiple: mobility, internationalization away and at home, and EU higher 
education policy, to name but a few. However, the single most recurring 
reason offered is the need for two publication languages for postgraduate 
and doctoral degrees. 

With second and third cycles as EME, Swedish universities risk conflicting 
with the Language Act as it states that citizens have the right to use Swedish 
in their interaction with the authorities. For universities, this means that 
students must be allowed to provide answers in Swedish during assessment, 
for instance. The universities seem to consider Swedish their first and main 
language for administration purposes. Stockholm is explicit in stating that 
while documents are translated, it is always the Swedish version that is 
legally binding. Karlstad and the Swedish Agricultural University mention 
audience analysis as guiding the choice of language, which suggests that 
not all documents are translated. 

Many of the policies make specific comments about implications 
for learning in their policies. Five of the universities comment on the 
centrality of language for learning for instance. On the same note, all 
universities, except the Mid Sweden University, offer language support, 
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but not all of the universities have integrated language education into 
their programmes. Fewer still have designed a progression of language 
education components for students as they move from first cycle instruc- 
tion and assessment in Swedish to second and third cycles as partial or 
full EME. 

What might be surprising given the language debate in Sweden and 
the Nordic countries is the fact that only one of the language policies 
mentions domain and capacity loss (Stockholm). On the one hand, the 
absence of these signal phrases might reflect the corresponding emphasis 
in the Language Act to promote Swedish as a full language. On the other 
hand, it might be a reflection that most of the language policies appear 
as a result of that debate, rather than as arguments for it. The debate on 
domain loss, after all, was more intensive around the period leading up to 
the Swedish Language Act of 2009 (Brock-Utne, 2007). Josephson, former 
head of the Swedish language council, offers a thorough account of this 
development in Swedish language policy dynamics (Josephson, 2014). A 
complementary account, not so much of the debate as such but of the 
parallel language status in Sweden, is provided by Salé and Josephson in 
their land report (Salü & Josephson, pp. 265-322). Salô and Josephson point 
out multiple dimensions of domain loss and parallel language in Swedish 
higher education. Publication statistics aside, where English dominates, 
even if there is a domestic scene for Swedish publications, the range of 
parallel language use variation is pronounced, with English being more 
prominent is disciplines like physics and computer science and less so in 
for instance history and law. English is also frequently used at the master’s 
degree level. Salé and Josephson also highlight the tangential discussion of 
the effects on learning when domain loss or parallel language use results 
in EME. 


4 The case of Chalmers University of Technology 


The process of Englishization at Chalmers dates back to the 1990s. As 
a university of technology with strong ties to major Swedish industrial 
arenas, international collaboration in education was and is a given. There 
were some 20 isolated international master’s programmes delivered partly 
in English in, for example, management of technology as well as in civil 
engineering in the early 1990s. While these educational activities offered 
experience to individual Chalmers faculty, they were not part of, nor the 
result of a dedicated effort as outlined in vision or strategy documents. 
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There was no alignment with other educational strategies and projects, 
nor was there any organized knowledge transfer within the institution. 
With the Bologna agreement, however, internationalization and EME 
were naturally highlighted and coordinated in visions and activity plans 
in the past. 


4.1 Adjusting educational programmes to EME 


The first step in preparing Chalmers for EME was a project to redesign 
education to adjust to the three-cycle outcomes-oriented European policy as 
agreed on in the Bologna agreement (Danielsson, 2010; Räisänen & Gustafs- 
son, 2006). By 2004, this process was completed at the level of planning and 
preparation, and postgraduate programmes in English were offered to local, 
national, and international students by 2007 (C2005/355)'. As programmes 
were redesigned, admission rules for all international students needed 
revising (C2007/957) including, for example, the required number of credits 
for mobility and language requirements for English proficiency (C2010/1394). 

Since the decision to turn to EME postgraduate programmes was com- 
municated, faculty training courses have been offered by the Division for 
Language and Communication. The battery of courses was largely designed 
in 2005 and informed by basic constructive alignment principles and the 
findings from faculty surveys and focus group interviews (Räisänen & 
Gustafsson, 2006). A parallel process included reviewing undergraduate 
programmes to assess to what extent they prepared students for the language 
swap between the bachelor’s and master’s levels. In the 1990s and the pre- 
Bologna structure, many of the engineering programmes offered electives 
in English that were tailored to the programme disciplines (English for 
electrical engineering or mechanical engineering, for instance). These 
elective courses were now redesigned and fully integrated into curricula for 
some of the programmes. However, the process was only at the programme 
level; no central decisions regarding providing discipline-specific English 
proficiency in the first three years were communicated. Hence, students 
arrived at master’s level with quite varied chances of meeting the challenge 
of their new EME context. 


1 The C-codes in this chapter are references to the record numbers in the internal library of 
management decisions at Chalmers. The documents are public but not published externally. 
By Swedish law, you can request documents like these by contacting the registrar (registrator@ 
chalmers.se) and using these codes to refer to the exact document. You should then receive the 
document within 72 hours. 
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This redesign process to prepare for EME coincided with the debate about 
domain loss in Swedish. Concern for Swedish was shared among programme 
managers and the management of education at Chalmers. Therefore, some 
programme managers relied on admission requirements for their national 
students and focused language education on Swedish disciplinary and 
academic language. This effort to promote Swedish is reflected, for instance, 
in the instructions for the BSc degree projects (C2019/1606) that have em- 
phasized Swedish as the language of presentation and assessment since 
2007. There are also differences between programmes based on the type 
of focus they have for undergraduate degrees. 

There are two types of engineering education in Sweden; one is a three- 
year programme with a focus on application and industry employment, 
and historically, there is also a longer five-year engineering education 
with a greater focus on theoretical depth as well as development work. 
In the Bologna process, that five-year education programme was divided 
into bachelor’s and master’s degrees, with only the master’s level delivered 
in English, often inspired by the graduate school emphasis on research 
preparation. While both these types of engineering profiles require English 
in their toolboxes, the need is more urgent for the shorter application-focused 
programmes. They all have EME components in the final year of the Bachelor, 
whereas there are ‘graduate schools’ where disciplinary language in English 
is a learning outcome that only needs to be achieved by the final year. Some 
of those longer engineering programmes only have elective EME-components 
at the undergraduate level. 

With the adjustment to the Bologna process, educational development for 
language of instruction and assessment was intensive. Today, the situation 
has stabilized, but the programme design decisions regarding preparing 
students for EME remain local rather than central (except for admissions 
requirements at the formal level, (C2010/1394), and guidelines for the MSc 
thesis (C2016/0973). The language support and language education that is 
shared across the university is the battery of elective courses offered by the 
Division for Language and Communication and the support provided to 
students via the peer tutor writing centre run by the same division. 


4.2 Internationalization in education at Chalmers 


Much like EME, incidental internationalization dates far back in the Chalm- 
ers history but it has intensified and become more coordinated at various 
points in time. Chalmers does not run an internationally based campus, 
but it has had a Taiwan office for a decade and established an exchange for 
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students. Another activity that provides internationalization both away and 
at home and might concern a larger number ofstudents is the application of 
the Conceive-Design-Implement-Operate (CDIO) approach in engineering 
education at Chalmers. The national and international collaboration through 
the CDIO initiative generates multiple opportunities for students and staff 
to interact and collaborate and exchange experience and expertise. 

There are also individual projects and interventions on many MSc pro- 
grammes and many of these are focused on diversity and inclusion (Bergman 
et al., 2017). Compared to the EME-activities, there are both parallels and 
differences with the university-wide offer. There is a dedicated faculty 
training course and there are also integrated activities and workshops 
delivered by course managers in collaboration with faculty from the Division 
for Language and Communication. In terms of the number of activities and 
faculty involved, though, diversity and inclusion activities are still far fewer 
than the efforts oriented towards disciplinary communication. What is also 
missing in terms of internationalization is a coordinating office. Today, 
there is instead an international staff mobility office whose activities and 
support might indirectly affect internationalization of education. 


5 The case of Karolinska Institutet (KI) 


Like other universities, KI has intentionally prioritized international research 
collaborations and, to a lesser extent, education, through agreements regard- 
ing exchange opportunities. However, when it comes to the content and 
delivery ofits education, this intentionality is less pronounced, and there is 
a noticeable gap in study programmes that systematically and intentionally 
integrate internationalization into their curricula. 


5.1 Adjusting educational programmes to EME 


From 2014 to 2018, KI’s Board of Higher Education adopted an Action Plan 
for the internationalization of undergraduate and postgraduate education 
(Karolinska Institutet, 2014). It had four goals: one dedicated to the integra- 
tion of Global Health in the curriculum, another to teaching in English and 
two for increasing mobility and recruitment of international students and 
staff. The goal addressing teaching in English stated that: 


All study programmes are to offer at least one compulsory course delivered 
in English carrying 7.5 credit points or more by 2018. All students are 
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thus to take at least one course that is delivered in English during their 
academic studies at Karolinska Institutet. (Karolinska Institutet, 2014) 


This goal was supported by the provision of English language courses for 
academic staff whose language proficiency was below C1 (diagnosed through 
an in-house language test), but also two professional development courses 
integrating teaching in English to other areas related to international educa- 
tion: an online course ‘Two2Tango — Teaching in the international classroom” 
and ‘Teaching in the Glocal University’3 (both equivalent to 2 ECTS). An 
educational developer was tasked with supporting all study programmes 
and provide workshops, as well as individual consultations. Unfortunately, 
KI does not have its own language policy and little information was provided 
to teaching staff on how to carry out the goal described above. To this day, 
this has meant that study programmes have adopted EME with varying 
degrees of integration and quality, and with varying degrees of engagement. 
Guidelines were therefore necessary and needed to be integrated within 
a wider approach to IHE. The Board of Higher Education decided to issue 
recommendations in 2017 (three years after the start of the Action Plan), 
together with a matrix of internationalized intended learning objectives 
(ILOs) containing the four dimensions listed below, together with descriptors 
and rubrics for each dimension. These were: 
1 Language skills: reading, listening, writing, presenting, and interacting; 
2 Intercultural competence: ‘the ability to communicate effectively and 
appropriately in intercultural situations based on one’s intercultural 
knowledge, skills and attitudes’ (Deardorff, 2004, p. 194); 
3 Global competence: the ability to engage with global health issues, as 
well as internationally informed social and/or political issues; 
4 International disciplinary learning: the understanding that a given 
discipline has an international and inter-professional context that is 
culturally bound. 


For courses taught through English, the language of instruction is English 

and must be used for: 

— Course documentation (syllabus, course plan and additional resources/ 
documents) ; 


Teaching and learning activities (lectures, seminars, workshops, clinical 
practice, supervision, etc.); 


D 


https://staff.ki.se/two2tango-tandems-for-teaching-in-english 
https://staff.ki.se/teaching-in-the-glocal-university 
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— Assessment tasks; 

— Instruction: the syllabus must state that the language of instruction is 
English, and students should be told in advance of the course that the 
medium of instruction will be English. 


The presence of international students is not a necessary condition for 
international courses, but particular attention should be paid to interna- 
tionalization at home strategies. This will increase the relevance of the use 
of English, through the incorporation of international, intercultural, and/ 
or global perspectives. 


5.2 Internationalization of education at KI 


Although the university had centred its action plan on a broad definition 
of internationalization, the itemization of the goals illustrated how the 
understanding of this concept focused primarily on EME, mobility, and 
recruiting fee-paying international students. However, the coordinating 
team decided that its implementation demanded a new way of under- 
standing and working with internationalization holistically, namely the 
development of language competence (not only English), intercultural 
competence, international disciplinary learning, and global engagement. 
Indeed, if KI were to find a systematic and intentional process for inte- 
grating the four dimensions mentioned previously into the content and 
delivery of the curriculum, it would be able to shift away from an ad hoc 
approach to internationalization (Bage & Valcke, 2021). After reviewing 
and reflecting on the teaching and learning activities resulting from KI’s 
action plan, Bage and Valcke (2021) found that many were isolated and 
optional, and very few were systematically developed with intentionality 
and increasing levels of difficulty throughout the curriculum. If KI was 
to engage sustainably with internationalization, thereby enhancing and 
sustaining staff motivation, it had to engage in a planned and systematic 
evidence-based process. In other words, internationalization of education 
was more likely to succeed at KI if it was embedded in standard university 
practice, rather than understood as being developed in parallel to regular 
university operations. 

KI faced the challenges of developing a sustainable and integrated approach 
to internationalization by securing external funding from the Swedish Founda- 
tion for International Cooperation in Research and Higher Education (STINT) 
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to internationalize the curriculum of five of its study programmes (2017-2020). 
The Internationalization of the Curriculum (IoC) is a holistic approach and 
therefore a dynamic and complex process concerned with ensuring that all 
students are prepared to work and live ethically and responsibly in a multicul- 
tural, multilingual, and globalized world (Leask, 2015). IoC in fact instigated 
a paradigm shift of KI’s conception of quality education by stepping away 
from haphazard instances of internationalization activities to considering 
the impact IHE had on its strategic and policy documents, the development 
of its curricula, the professional development of its teaching staff, as well as 
its impact on student assessment. This approach also meant expanding the 
stakeholders involved in IoC from teaching staff and educational leaders, to 
students, those involved in support services and in quality assurance systems. 


6 Concluding remarks on quality EME 


In Sweden, the convergence of policies and the societal context gives legiti- 
macy to internationalization and its connections with inclusive and equitable 
education, multilingualism, and multiculturalism. In such a context, IHE 
lends itself to EME, but in order for university teachers to develop quality 
EME that is inclusive of the heterogeneous language practices present in 
their classrooms, it seems that myths and preconceptions about language 
acquisition and language learning must first be debunked. Teachers need to 
change their mindset by rethinking the role English plays in their disciplines 
today and adopt inclusive language practices, where the use of a lingua franca 
is understood and different varieties of English are embraced. The work on 
translanguaging and code-switching demonstrates the often-messy practices 
of everyday life. From this lived experience, we need to learn how to equip our 
learners with the language skills they need for a multilingual society and help 
them develop the necessary sensitivity towards the cultural and linguistic 
needs of their fellow citizens. These are no small tasks and teachers must face 
these alongside the challenges of scaffolding deep approaches to disciplinary 
content learning to promote the desired or expected disciplinary expertise. 

We believe our two case descriptions exemplify how two very different Swed- 
ish HEIs implement and operate EME in ways that are indeed recognizable and 
in keeping with the Language Act and the Higher Education Act, while placing 
decidedly different emphases on two aspects of EME. Internationalization 


4 To find out more about the project, consult its webpage: https://ki.se/en/collaboration/ 
internationalisation-of-the-curriculum-ioc 
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and inclusion are pronounced at Karolinska Institutet, while the disciplinary 
discourse aspect of EME is more apparent at Chalmers University of Technology. 

What does such variation say about Englishization in Sweden? While 
the cases might not be mainstream, they do show us that the complex 
and demanding levels of governance for EME land HEIs in challenging 
processes and decisions to arrive at balanced EME that meets current 
conceptualizations and policies. The degree of work that appears to go into 
EME at these two HEIs, however, also suggests that Swedish HE is onboard 
and positive to EME, even if a lot of work remains. 

We call for evidence-based practices to address a broad range of relevant 
social, theoretical, and practical issues, to facilitate curriculum development 
and teacher professional development, as well as student assessment. The 
further conclusions that can be drawn from the Swedish context is that we 
must integrate awareness-raising of the different possible uses and roles 
of English in academia into the continuous professional development of 
teaching staff. If we can equip teaching staff with a range of multicultural 
sensitivities, then our classrooms can start to be more inclusive and equitable. 
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Abstract 

The Netherlands is one of the countries where the Englishization of higher 
education is most evident. The percentage of bachelor’s and master’s 
programmes at Dutch universities through the medium of English is among 
the highest in Europe. This chapter addresses the concern and public 
controversy generated by the preponderance of English. It illustrates how 
language policy encapsulates the changes in Dutch universities and the 
impacts these have on stakeholders and compares these with a study of 
students’ perceptions of EMI. The analysis contends that Englishization 
can only be understood in the light of the impact of neoliberalism on 
academia, highlighting the incongruity between the critical voices in 
the public controversy and the discourse of university administrators. 


Keywords: Englishization, Dutch universities, language policy, public 
controversy, student perceptions, neoliberalism 
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a Dutch and English variant (VSNU, 2020a). Correspondingly, the change 
in the percentage of Dutch-medium bachelor’s programmes in the past 
four years is striking, showing a decline from 70% in 2016 to 55% four years 
later (VSNU, 20202). 

Dutch education has changed a lot in the past half-century. In the middle 
of the 20th century, students entering university would have been expected 
to be proficient in Dutch and three foreign languages: German, French, and 
English (Schuyt & Taverne, 2000/2011, pp. 316-317). Such a situation gradually 
changed in the last quarter of the century with French and German in 
sharp decline. English is now the only compulsory language that all Dutch 
secondary school students learn (Wilhelm, 2018, p. 20). Universities naturally 
have noticed this trend. Since the end of the 2oth century, they have felt 
obliged to internationalize to cope with pressures such as those imposed 
by national policy in the light of globalization. Thus, in this century they 
have extensively recruited international students at both bachelor’s and 
master’s level, with numbers more than doubling from 2006 reaching 62,000 
in 2019 — that is, over 20% of the university student population (Nuffic, 
2020). In all13 Dutch research universities,” at least 10% of their student 
population and a quarter of their academic staff come from abroad. If we 
assume that these figures present a measurable fact of the Englishization of 
Dutch higher education, they raise many questions and give rise to concern 
(Ministerie van Financién, 2019). Most notably, how did such a change 
develop so rapidly in the country? What are the consequences? Does the 
change privilege certain stakeholders? Are some excluded? What effect does 
this have on Dutch culture and society? To what extent are the values held 
by the Dutch government and more widely in the European Union (EU) 
being supported or violated? 

This chapter unpacks the changes in Dutch university education, leading 
to a pivotal public controversy around a court case on Englishization in 2018, 
when a campaign group took two universities to court on the grounds that 


1 Vereniging van Universiteiten (Dutch Universities Association). 

2 We include the 13 research universities in the Netherlands: University of Amsterdam (UvA), 
Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam (VU), Delft University, Eindhoven University, University of Gronin- 
gen, Leiden University, Maastricht University, Radboud University Nijmegen, Erasmus University 
Rotterdam, Tilburg University, University of Twente, Utrecht University, and Wageningen 
University. We have excluded the non-research universities, the Dutch Hogescholen (known in 
English as Universities of Applied Sciences). Although these institutions teach mainly in Dutch, 
they attracted 28,156 international students in 2018 (6% of total student numbers) (Vereniging 
Hogescholen, 2020). We have also excluded the Dutch Open Universiteit (Open University) from 
this study. It mainly provides part-time online higher education for Dutch-speaking students 
in the Netherlands and Flanders. Almost all its programmes are in Dutch (www.ou.nl). 
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they were breaking the law for failing to provide education in Dutch for 
Dutch students. The chapter describes how language policy encapsulates the 
changes in the Dutch university and the impacts these have on stakeholders. 
The chapter limits itself to three groups of stakeholders whose perceptions 
of Englishization may be expected to differ, critics of Englishization in 
the public debate, university administrators responsible for authorizing 
English-medium programmes as evidenced in official documentation, 
and students following English-medium university programmes who may 
perceive advantages and disadvantages. The discussion weighs up the 
benefits and drawbacks. 


2 Characterization of Englishization 


Before it became fashionable to use the term verengelsing (the Dutch word 
for Englishization) to indicate developments in higher education, it was used 
to denote everyday practices in which loan words were increasingly used 
(Christenhuis, 2002). Van der Sijs attributed the increasing use of English 
loanwords mainly to the influence that American culture gained on Dutch 
culture after the Second World War (Van der Sijs, 1996). 

The word verengelsing is also used to indicate the increasing use of English 
in the business world (see Rys et al., 2017). Of course, this applies especially to 
companies that do business abroad. But the term Englishization also refers 
to shops and restaurants in tourist cities where the de facto language is 
English and not Dutch. According to the media, this often leads to annoyance 
among citizens (Dixon, 2019; Rovers, 2019) 

In the Netherlands, the discussion about Englishization is not just about 
higher education. Primary and secondary education is also at stake here 
(Onderwijsraad, 2011). Verengelsing or Englishization, though, has relatively 
recently been used to describe developments in higher education, especially 
the increasing number of bachelor’s and master’s programmes offered in 
English. Yet proponents usually refer to this development in terms of inter- 
nationalization, where internationalization is often cast as a neutral process 
(Knight, 2008). In essence, internationalization processes do not specify 
any specific language, and can thus camouflage what happens in practice. 
In contrast, opponents of the process refer not to internationalization but 
speak consistently of Englishization. As a result, Englishization is used by 
opponents to give a negative connotation to the increase in English-medium 
instruction (EMI) programmes. In this way, the concept of Englishization 
serves as a tool to politicize this development. This is evident from the 
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public controversy that intensified after 2017 about the increase in EMI 
programmes in the Netherlands. We define Englishization as the process of 
the English language increasingly gaining ground in social practices where 
a different language was previously used. We focus on higher education. 


3 Trends 


Dutch university education has gradually displayed features of Englishiza- 
tion over the past half-century. Universities have long offered incidental 
courses in English, especially when visiting scholars from abroad gave 
classes or ran workshops. The same applied to newly appointed staff from 
outside the Netherlands, who would be obliged to learn Dutch often as 
a condition of tenure. By the start of the 1990s, several universities had 
initiated programmes or part-programmes through the medium of English, 
notably the technical universities of Delft, Eindhoven, Wageningen, and 
Twente, as well as Erasmus University and those at Maastricht and Groningen 
(Haines, 2020), especially at master’s level. The success of English-medium 
programmes in business and economics at Maastricht University coincid- 
ing with the highly Europhile trend following the 1992 Maastricht treaty 
stimulated a noticeable expansion of EMI in other faculties at Maastricht 
and at other Dutch universities (see Wilkinson, 2013). 

Englishization has tended to occur less through an explicit policy deci- 
sion and more through force of circumstance. For example, as faculties 
at these Dutch universities found themselves recruiting more and more 
international students, they faced a choice of either extensive investment 
in Dutch language training or allowing communication to function in 
English or any other common language. In most cases, the desire to recruit 
‘excellent’ students and staff from everywhere led to English becoming 
the dominant language (see for example Van Parijs, 2011, but also Kruse, 
2016). Investment in Dutch was limited, and international students were 
usually not required to learn the local language. Thus, universities found 
themselves obliged to translate or rewrite relevant regulations and ensure 
that administrative staff could cope with student encounters in English. 
Signposting became bilingual, and was sometimes supplied only in English 
(Bronkhorst, 2019; Edwards, 2016). These trends forged ahead after the 
implementation of the Bologna Declaration in Dutch higher education 
(2002) and in the last decade they have accelerated. Furthermore, a joint 
report in 2018 from the Vereniging Hogescholen and VSNU forecast an 
expected 7% decline in the total number of Dutch students but a significant 
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increase in international students to over 26% of all university students 
(16% of all students in Dutch higher education) by 2029/30, underpin- 
ning the associations’ concern for the future quality of Dutch education 
(Vereniging Hogescholen & VSNU, 2018; see also Ministerie van Financién, 
2019). 


4 The public debate 


To elucidate the public debate, the database of Dutch media was searched 
for documents relating to ‘verengelsing’ (Englishization), ‘hoger onderwijs’ 
(higher education) and ‘universiteit’ (university), resulting in 1,331 articles, 
of which more than half were syndicated copies. The search terms evidently 
do not identify relevant articles that do not mention the terms. However, 
this is unlikely to be a problem given the broad coverage of the debate in 
the newspaper corpus. 

Although the use of English loanwords and expressions has been criticized 
for some time, it is the increase in the number of EMI programmes at Dutch 
universities that has precipitated a much broader critique of Englishization. 
Most saliently, English has become the main language in many areas of 
higher education and scientific research at the expense of Dutch. Another 
concern raised is the increasing use of sources (literature, etc.) from the 
Anglophone world in place of sources from Dutch and other cultures. The 
surge of English within higher education also has spill-over impacts on Dutch 
culture, which are also linked to tourism. In shops, hotels, and restaurants 
in cities with a university and many tourists, English often displaces Dutch 
as well. 

The periodic criticism of Englishization did not initially precipitate 
widespread public controversy. That changed in 2018, when many in the 
media publicly expressed concern about, among other things, the future of 
Dutch as an academic language, the quality of education and the cultural 
identity of Dutch due to Englishization. 

The public debate was triggered by the association Beter Onderwijs 
Nederland (BON [Better Education Netherlands], 2018a).3 According to 
the association, the massive increase in EMI programmes would harm the 
quality of education and the Dutch language proficiency of graduates. In 


3 BONisaDutch pressure group arguing for high quality education at all levels. The number 
of members is not reported on its website. At least 6,000 people signed its petition against 
‘overwhelming Englishization’ (‘de doorgeslagen verengelsing’, BON, 2018a). 
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2018, BON took the University of Twente and Maastricht University to court, 
because they regarded these institutions as exemplars ofthe Englishization 
of higher education in the Netherlands. 

According to BON, neither university complied with the Higher Education 
and Scientific Research Act (Wet op het hoger onderwijs en wetenschappelijk 
onderzoek, WHW), which states that higher education must be aimed at 
‘promoting expressions skills in Dutch’. Under article 7.2., education must 
be given in Dutch unless the necessity for education in another language 
can be demonstrated. However, the District Court of Utrecht ruled that the 
two universities had complied with the law, because they had good reasons 
to offer EMI programmes. The court added, though, that universities ‘must 
show the necessity of a language other than Dutch as the working language 
of study programmes’ (BON, 2018b; our italics). A subsequent investigation by 
the Education Inspectorate, ordered by the court, concluded that university 
language policies often do not comply with the law (Inspectie van het 
Onderwijs, 2018). 

Shortly before the Inspectorate’s report, the Minister of Education, who is 
also formal head of the Education Inspectorate, presented an amendment of 
the WHW aimed at ensuring the quality and accessibility of higher education 
for Dutch students and Dutch as an academic language (van Engelshoven, 
2019a). BON was satisfied with the proposed amendment’s prescription that 
institutions of higher education must give reasons if they want to deviate 
from Dutch as medium of instruction. However, the association was vexed 
that the law would no longer indicate that institutions have to demonstrate 
the necessity to deviate from Dutch. Because the amendment replaces the 
word ‘necessity’ with ‘interest’, BON feared that the door would be opened 
to further Englishization (BON, 2019a). 

The fear that the amendment to the language policy, adopted by the 
Tweede Kamer (lower house of the Dutch parliament) on 19 December 2019, 
would not create a barrier against further Englishization, was shared by 
194 eminent professors, writers, and representatives of the cultural sector 
in a national newspaper. Under the title ‘Government must protect Dutch 
at universities’, they voiced their concern that ‘by not appreciating Dutch, 
they [the universities that embrace the Englishization] are ignoring its 
important role in shaping our national identity and traditions’ (BON, 2019b). 
The signatories also feared that Dutch as an academic language would 
disappear and that the budget for higher education spent on international 
students as a result of Englishization could reduce students’ access to Dutch 
programmes. 
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In addition to the 194, numerous others publicly opposed the con- 
sequences of the Englishization of higher education after the lawsuit. 
For instance, in the book Against English. Pleidooi voor het Nederlands 
(Plea for Dutch), professors, writers, and intellectuals complained about 
the widening gap between academia and society due to Englishization 
(Jensen et al., 2019). The title of the book, however, is misleading, because 
the various authors are not against English, but believe that embracing 
EMI programmes has gone too far at the expense of Dutch language and 
culture. 

Since the adoption of the amendment by the Dutch lower house, neither 
Englishization nor the debate have stopped. The fact that English became 
the official language in education, research, and administration at the 
Universities of Eindhoven and Twente from 1 January 2020 led to public 
indignation and criticism. At the time of writing, the new higher education 
law was still awaiting approval from the Dutch Senate. 


5 Method 


We were interested in how Dutch research universities responded to the 
controversy concerning verengelsing and EMI, and whether the claims in the 
controversy reflected the perceptions students had of the issues. To do so, 
we used two different methods: first, documentary analysis of the publicly 
available annual reports of the universities, and second, a quantitative 
survey of students as one of the key groups of stakeholders. 

For the documentary analysis, the annual reports of the 13 Dutch 
research universities were downloaded and screened for reference to 
‘taalbeleid’ (language policy) and ‘internationalisiering’ (internationaliza- 
tion) and related terms. All annual reports were in Dutch. While we also 
accessed language policies where available, we chose to analyse annual 
reports reasoning that the annual report highlights what has happened 
in the view of the university board, whereas the language policy, which 
may be dated, expresses a vision of what is expected to occur. Our analysis 
supplements Edwards’ (2020) recent analysis of university language policies 
at 12 of these universities regarding instructional language. She found 
that less than half the universities had updated their policies in the last 
five years. 

For the quantitative analysis, we recruited 237 students following the same 
optional course in 2018 and 2019 at the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences at 
Maastricht University. We observed few significant differences between the 
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cohorts and so combined the data. The questionnaire covered 78 items ona 
range of topics, plus a number of background items. Respondents indicated 
the extent to which they agreed or disagreed with a statement on a 5-point 
Likert-type scale. A ‘not applicable’ option was also given. The questionnaire 
was implemented electronically and the data incorporated in SPSS by the 
university data and information management centre MEMIC. For this 
study, we selected seven items that reflect perceptions of Englishization 
from the 2018 and 2019 cohorts (see Table 11.2 below). These items explicitly 
reflected claims voiced during the public debate. Analysis was performed 
using chi-square in SPSS 25 since the data are non-dichotomous and ordinal 
(Field, 2018). 


6 Findings 


The following subsections report findings concerning the documentary 
analysis of annual reports and the analysis of student perceptions of claims 
voiced in the public debate. 


6.1 Institutional language policy 


Dutch universities use their annual reports, at a public level, to demonstrate 
their internationalization policy and by extension how they enact language 
policy. Yet while there are considerable differences between the universities, 
it is important first to set the legal context. 

As indicated in section 4 above, the national language policy is 
enshrined in Article 7.2. WHW, currently being amended. The article 
prescribes that a language other than Dutch may be used if the teaching 
is provided in the context of a guest lecture by a non-Dutch-speaking 
lecturer, or if the specific nature, organization or quality of the teaching 
or origin of the students so requires. As Edwards (2020) highlights in her 
study of universities’ language policies (incorporated in institutional 
gedragscodes, codes of conduct), universities use a range of discoursal 
practices and arguments, sometimes circular, to justify their provi- 
sion of EMI programmes. For example, the international profile of the 
university warrants the offering of programmes in English (Edwards, 
2020, p. 11) or the presence of international students leads to the need 
to offer EMI programmes (p. 13). Edwards characterizes the arguments 
as chicken-and-egg. Moreover, Dutch government policy encourages 
internationalization in Dutch universities, reaffirmed by the Minister of 
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Education (van Engelshoven, 2019a), but at the same time aims to safeguard 
the position of Dutch language and culture. The WHW and its amendment 
are sufficiently vague to allow universities to continue to offer and expand 
EMI programmes, providing they can demonstrate sufficient documentary 
justification (‘more administrative hoops’, Edwards, 2020, p. 16, concludes) 
for such a provision. 

We examined the 2019 annual reports (in Dutch, jaarverslagen) of 
the 13 Dutch research universities. Besides reflecting institutional lan- 
guage policy, the universities’ annual reports are insightful for two more 
reasons, both of which relate to Englishization. The first concerns the 
adoption of English words and expressions to describe the institution. In 
their Dutch-language annual reports, all Dutch universities use English 
terms extensively to label job positions, faculties, and departments, even 
buildings, policy, and strategy committees, research programmes, and 
many more, for example ‘de Erasmus community’ (Erasmus), ‘Dean Talent 
Development’ (Groningen), ‘innovatie in teaching en learning’ (Leiden), 
‘het Continuing Professional Development-programma’ (Maastricht), 
‘het Managementteam Education and Student Affairs’ (Radboud). The 
University of Twente even includes long quotes in English in the middle of 
the Dutch text, with no attempt to provide a translation. The pervasiveness 
of English terms likely stems from the adoption of a university structure 
based on New Public Management (Pollitt et al., 2007). The structure 
appears partly modelled on British and American universities, as reported 
by Dekker (2015, p. 109), and originates in the changes under the Reagan 
and Thatcher administrations in the USA and the UK respectively (Lorenz, 
2012, pp. 603-604). 

The second reason concerns the very nature of the university annual 
report, which has become a visible sign of ‘audit culture’ (Shore & Wright, 
2000). The university annual report in the Netherlands, at the behest of 
a government pursuing New Public Management, as in many countries, 
resembles that of business firms who have to report to shareholders (Coy et 
al., 2001) where academic language is ‘replaced with corporate and business 
language’ (Parker, 2011, p. 441). In this light, Dutch universities’ annual 
reports demonstrate the subservience of the academic to private sector 
corporate philosophies (Parker, 201, p. 448) emanating from Anglo-American 
accounting practices, which is also a facet of Englishization. 

Our main contention, however, is the evidence of language policy as 
observed in Dutch universities’ annual reports. The first salient obser- 
vation is that six universities do not mention language policy (Erasmus, 
Delft, Tilburg, Utrecht, Amsterdam [UvA], and Wageningen), although 
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they vicariously refer to the number ofinternational students and aspects 
such as the international classroom. Two universities (Eindhoven and 
Radboud) only give scant mention with little of substance. Unsurprisingly, 
both Twente and Maastricht, as the defendants in the 2018 court case, 
report extensively on language policy. The Vrije Universiteit also reports 
at some length, most likely in reaction to the adverse press coverage of the 
closure of Neerlandistiek (Dutch studies) at the university in early 2019. 
With the exception of a brief mention of concurrence in the supervisory 
board’s report, the university’s annual report passes over the ending of 
Neerlandistiek in silence. Only Leiden and Groningen contain moderately 
detailed reports on language policy that do not seem engineered by external 
forces. 

Both Twente and Maastricht highlight the impending changes to the 
legislation on the language of instruction by stressing how international 
they are already (‘the most international university in the Netherlands* 
— Maastricht; ‘64 different nationalities’ among the students, and inter- 
national staff increasing to 26% of staff - Twente). However, the policy 
reactions of the universities differ. Twente uses the argument to defend 
its position to opt for English-only as both instructional language and 
institutional language. The latter is demonstrated by the amount of English 
in the annual report, which must be in Dutch as required by law. Maastricht 
in contrast emphasizes its position in a multilingual Euregion, which 
underpins what it calls a ‘balanced vision’ for both Dutch and English 
medium education for employability and personal competence. For stu- 
dents, Maastricht spotlights its free language courses in Dutch, French, 
and German, even if the number of places for French and German is quite 
limited. The courses are aimed at increasing the ‘stay-rate’ (international 
students remaining in the region after graduation) and employability in 
the region. Staff, too, are required to demonstrate competence in both 
Dutch and English. Despite its English-only policy, Twente insists on the 
‘crucial role of Dutch’ for international students and staff with regard to 
their ‘embedding in Dutch society’,> thus underscoring the employability 
argument. Both universities strive to impress how they are meeting the 
implications of the prospective legislation. Maastricht also claims that 
its policy already goes a long way to meet the calls made in a recent Min- 
istry of Finance study which, among other matters, raises concern about 


4 ‘[D]e meest internationale universiteit van Nederland’. 
5 ‘[D]e cruciale rol van Nederlandse taalvaardigheid [...] voor hun inbedding in de Nederlandse 
samenleving’. 
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the possible decline of Dutch as an academic language and questions 
the sustainability of Dutch internationalization policy (Ministerie van 
Financién, 2019). Both Maastricht and Twente depend heavily on a steady 
intake of international students (currently 55% and 30% of their students 
respectively, VSNU, 2020b). 

While making no mention of the closure of Dutch studies, the Vrije 
Universiteit defends its language policy by emphasizing inclusion and 
‘bilingualism’. As is the case for Maastricht and Twente, it highlights the 
numbers of international students taking Dutch courses, data that arguably 
serve to demonstrate how the university is promoting Dutch language and 
culture. However, the university justifies the increase of EMI programmes 
by claiming that this makes them accessible to both Dutch-speaking and 
non-Dutch-speaking students. 

One may conclude from this brief analysis that language policy does 
not play a prominent role in the perceptions of university management 
except where Englishization has led to a perception of detriment to Dutch 
language and culture, eliciting serious negative publicity. Where risks to 
internationalization policies are demonstrated (Ministerie van Financién, 
2019; Vereniging Hogescholen & VSNU, 2018), so far, universities seem set 
to continue on their current Englishization path and thus to expand the 
provision of EMI. The provision of Dutch language courses to establish 
universities’ credentials as promoters of Dutch language and culture 
may appear a rather meagre investment when set against that for EMI 
programmes. 


6.2 Students as stakeholders 


As one key stakeholder in the higher education spectrum, students form 
an important group whose opinion merits notice. The argument over 
Englishization in the Netherlands concerns cultural effects in particular. 
We were curious to see whether Dutch students held different opinions from 
international students. Table 11.1 shows selected background characteristics 
of the students surveyed in 2018-2019. Just over half were female, and 
one-fifth spoke Dutch as their first language (L1). Of more than half the 
students both parents had a higher education qualification. Over 80% of 
the students had experienced at least one period of residence abroad of 
more than three months, while more than one in six had done so at least 
three times. 
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Table 11.1 Selected background characteristics of the students 


A. Dutch speaker 


Dutch L1 speaker Dutch L2 speaker | Not Dutch-speaking 
20.3% (48) 15.6% (37) | 64.1% (152) 


B. Parental level of education 


Both parents university One parent university; one | Total with higher education 
parent hogeschool 


37.1% (88) 18.1% (43) 55.3% (131) 


C. Number of residences abroad of three months or more (non-vacation) 


Never resided out- One residence abroad | Two residences Three or more 
side home country of 3 or more months abroad residences abroad 
18.1% (43) 40.1% (95) 24.9% (59) 16.9% (40) 


N = 237; Female 55.3% [131]; percentages [numbers in brackets] 


We asked this group of students to give their opinion of seven items 
relevant to Englishization in the Netherlands that reflect the claims 
advanced in the public debate (Gabriéls & Wilkinson, 2020, p. 59) (see 
Table 11.2). The vast majority of the students agreed that EMI results in 
dominance of knowledge in English, and they were evenly divided over 
whether a single lingua franca undermines cultural diversity. But nearly 
two-thirds of the respondents considered the use of more resources from 
non-Anglo-American literature would benefit the quality of teaching. 
When considering the effect of research, only a third considered that 
Dutch society as a whole loses out if research is reported in English and 
that researchers should disseminate their findings in Dutch. However, 
a plurality feared that under EMI, Dutch will disappear as an academic 
language. This was the only item to show a significant difference between 
Dutch Li and L2 speakers and non-Dutch speakers, y? (10, N = 237) = 34,168, 
p =.000. Dutch Lı speakers agreed much more than expected, compared 
with both Dutch L2 speakers and non-Dutch speakers, who were evenly 
divided. Nearly two-thirds of the respondents favoured the provision of 
Dutch courses at both bachelor’s and master’s levels. The item, however, 
does not differentiate as to whether content courses should be available in 
Dutch, or whether Dutch language and culture courses should be offered. 
Nevertheless, it indicates a significant groundswell among the students 
for universities to promote more Dutch. 
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Table 11.2 Student perceptions on Englishization 


Item Response Disagree Neutral Agree 
(N) 

EMI leads to dominance in knowledge in the 235 7.2% 12.3% 80.4% 

English language 17 29 189 

The quality of teaching in an EMI programme 235 10.2% 28.9% 60.9% 

would improve if more resources were taken 24 68 143 

from non-Anglo-American literature 

Cultural diversity will be undermined if there 235 38.3% 23.4% 38.3% 

is only one lingua franca 90 55 90 

The use of English in teaching and research 233 47.6% 18.9% 33.5% 

means that the general population has less 111 44 78 

access to research results 

Researchers have an obligation to dissemi- 226 30.1% 38.9% 31.0% 

nate their research findings to Dutch society 68 88 70 

in Dutch 

Dutch as an academic language will 229 31.9% 24.5% 43.7% 

disappear if a lot of teaching is conducted in 73 56 100 

English 

The university should offer courses in Dutch 232 9.1% 26.7% 64.2% 

at both the bachelor’s and master’s levels 21 62 149 


Note: responses ‘disagree’ and ‘strongly disagree’ are combined as are ‘agree’ and ‘strongly agree’. 
Not applicable responses are excluded. Total N = 237. 


In their 2019 appeal to the Dutch parliament, 194 eminent scholars and intel- 
lectuals had argued that the verengelsing of higher education was turning 
universities into ‘gated enclaves for privileged citizens and foreigners’® (BON, 
2019b). The claim implies that ‘ordinary’ Dutch students are being excluded 
from the universities. The argument of ‘privilege’ may be relevant. Table 11.1 
shows that a majority of the students in our study came from highly educated 
family backgrounds and had resided extensively abroad. To an extent, we 
may characterize a salient proportion of them as evolving ‘global nomads’ 
who may attempt to remain detached from sedentary societies that are 
focused on the nation-state, such as the Netherlands (see Kannisto, 2014, 
p. 224). However, the exclusion of Dutch students might not be a justifiable 
conclusion, since the VSNU data reported earlier suggests little increase in 
the number of them eligible to go to university (VSNU, 2020a) and future 
numbers are expected to fall (Vereniging Hogescholen & VSNU, 2018). 


6 ‘[O]mheinde enclaves voor geprivilegieerde burgers en buitenlui’. 
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7 Discussion 


Englishization, as shown in our analysis of the public controversy in the 
Netherlands, should not be reduced to the increase in EMI programmes in 
higher education. The controversy mainly concerned the loss of quality of 
education due to an alleged shortage of language proficiency, the increasing 
use of sources from the Anglophone world at the expense of sources from 
other cultures, and the decline of Dutch as an academic language. But a not 
unimportant aspect of Englishization concerns the non-academic world. 
This reflects the increase of English not only in business and commerce, 
especially due to economic globalization, but also in everyday life through 
tourism and popular culture (Schuyt & Taverne, 2004). 

There is an incongruity between the arguments voiced during the pub- 
lic controversy about Englishization and the discourse of the university 
administrators. The voices of those who intervened in the public debate 
were hardly taken seriously by the university administrators. This fol- 
lows from our analysis of the language policies of Dutch universities as 
presented in their annual reports. University administrators must de jure 
comply with the national language policy. The legislation, however, offers 
university administrators so much discretionary space that they can thereby 
de facto always legitimize their language policy. For example, Twente and 
Maastricht legitimize contrariant language policies with a reference to the 
same legislation. The ease with which the universities do so shows that 
national language policy offers universities sufficient leeway to serve their 
own interests. Insofar as they pay explicit attention to language policy in 
their annual reports, they do not express concern about the future of Dutch 
as an academic language, let alone the consequences of Englishization — in 
their vocabulary ‘internationalization’ — for Dutch culture and society. 

This incongruity between the views of university administrators on the 
one hand, and the eminent scholars and intellectuals who are concerned 
about the consequences of Englishization for Dutch culture and society on 
the other, is perhaps not surprising. Administrators in Dutch universities, 
as in many countries, manage according to the guidelines of the neoliberal 
New Public Management (NPM), as a result of which they defend interests 
other than those held by the stakeholders who question Englishization in 
the public sphere. The Englishization of higher education can be understood 
in the light of the impact neoliberalism has on academia (Breeze et al., 2019; 
Gupta et al., 2016; Pack, 2018). Neoliberalism, which proliferated around the 
world in the 1980s, entailed not only the deregulation and flexibilization of 
the markets, but also a different policy for government. Modelled according 
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to the market, the government’s services would arguably become better and 
cheaper. NPM, developed in the 1980s and 1999s, illuminated the way to do 
this. Proponents of NPM such as Peters and Waterman (1982) argue that 
the lesson from companies that perform excellently is that bureaucratic 
organizations must transform themselves into entrepreneurial organizations. 

Universities were not spared the ideas of NPM (Lorenz, 2008). By model- 
ling universities on the lines of companies, they would not only be better 
armed against the cut-throat competition in higher education but would also 
be enabled to achieve excellence (Miinch, 2007). In a few decades, higher 
education has become a global market where universities compete to get the 
best possible return from education and research. Rankings have become 
the most important indicator of a university’s market position. The ranking 
system has largely cultivated the Englishization of higher education. For 
instance, the number of EMI programmes is an indicator of whether or not 
a university ranks highly. Because the number of publications in so-called 
‘high-impact’ international journals, which are predominantly Anglophone, 
also determines the ranking, the incentive to publish in a language other 
than English is diminished (Boussebaa & Brown, 2017, p 11). 

The discharge of NPM, which is responsible for Englishization, entails 
that the interests of some stakeholders are well represented and those 
of other stakeholders scarcely at all. Englishization meets the interests 
of university administrators and students who consciously choose EMI 
programmes. Gabriéls and Wilkinson (2020) show that although students 
do not complain about the quality of education, they are well aware of the 
impact that Englishization has on culture. According to a majority of the 
students, the quality of education is not negatively affected by Englishization, 
but EMI does result in Anglo-American cultural dominance. The present 
findings suggest that the students generally agree that EMI has deleterious 
effects on Dutch culture, as the critics of EMI claim. Englishization in higher 
education, it might be argued, leads to a perception of change in Dutch 
society that is not widely welcomed. 

Our research suggests that the students, who have consciously chosen for 
EMI programmes, belong to an elite group, given the level of education of 
the parents and their degree of mobility. This gives rise to two issues. Firstly, 
do students who opt for EMI programmes displace students who want to 
follow Dutch-medium programmes? Apart from the Vereniging Hogescholen 
and VSNU (2018) report, which suggests a decline in the number of Dutch 
students, little is known. More research is needed into the possibilities and 
limitations of both Dutch and international students. Secondly, do foreign 
students contribute to the Dutch economy? This concerns ordinary citizens, 
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who are also stakeholders. Many foreign students leave the Netherlands 
after their studies at a Dutch university. Their working stay-rate is seen 
as an indicator of their potential contribution to the Dutch economy. Ap- 
proximately 25%-30% of international students remained working in the 
Netherlands seven years after graduation (EP-Nuffic, 2016, p. 10).7 

In addition, many stakeholders are concerned about the future of Dutch 
as an academic language and its impact on Dutch culture, as language 
is important for social cohesion. Research by the Sociaal en Cultureel 
Planbureau (SCP, 2019) showed that the majority of Dutch people regard 
language as the most important element of their culture. Culture is, after 
all, amedium through which citizens express what is of value to them, and 
it might be expected that language policy therefore embodies those values. 
It is worth observing Dutch government practice regarding language policy 
and that of the EU. 

On 2 September 2019, during a speech on the occasion of the opening of 
the academic year at the University of Leiden, the Minister of Education 
emphasized the firm place of the Dutch language in higher education and 
therefore the need to control internationalization (Van Engelshoven, 2019b). 
To reduce Englishization, the minister required that universities must 
present good arguments to demonstrate the added value of EMI programmes. 
Yet the amendment to the law that she proposed after her speech offers 
universities the opportunity to continue Englishization as they wish. 

Article 165 (and elsewhere) of the Consolidated Treaty on the Functioning 
of the European Union emphasizes respect for ‘the Union’s rich cultural 
and linguistic diversity’ (European Union, 2008). To promote cultural and 
linguistic diversity, a key objective of EU language policy is that every 
European citizen should master two other languages in addition to their 
mother tongue. Here too, reality is far removed from the multilingual values 
defended by the European Union. Few people master so many languages. 
While our research suggests that a large proportion of students have the 
required number of languages, this is not the case for the majority of 
Europeans. Moreover, the Dutch case illustrates that Englishization in 
practice, such as the universities of Eindhoven and Twente show, even 
implies embracing monolingualism. 

Legislation and the associated language policy in the EU and the 
Netherlands enable many stakeholders to avoid concerning themselves 
about Englishization. They have an interest in ensuring that the increase 


7 The current stay-rate yields a positive balance to the Dutch treasury of €1.57 billion annually. 
Each additional 1% adds approx. €60 million (EP-Nuffic, 2016, p. 20). 
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in EMI programmes at Dutch universities is not politicized. However, 
the public debate about Englishization in the Netherlands has revealed 
many stakeholders who do politicize the increase in EMI programmes. 
For them, scientific knowledge should not be a commodity, but a common 
good, and Englishization should not lead to monolingualism. They are not 
against EMI programmes in higher education but are concerned about 
their predominance and the consequences for Dutch culture and society. 
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12 The Englishization of Polish higher 
education 


Agnieszka Cierpich-Koziet and Elzbieta Manczak-Wohlfeld 


Abstract 

In Poland, Englishization is subsumed under the concept of internationali- 
zation, which is considered a nationwide tendency of the development of 
the higher education sector. It is highly recommended to use English as a 
lingua franca of research and scientific communication, and it is common 
to implement programmes using English as a medium of instruction (EMI). 
Therefore, one of the key aspects discussed in this paper concerns the 
equalization of the status of Polish and English as languages of instruction. 
Other ‘tangible’ exponents of this English-Polish ‘alliance’ are to be seen 
in the area of job competition procedures, which have to be stated in 
both Polish and English. Emphasis is also placed on the development of 


English versions of university websites. 


Keywords: internationalization, Englishization, research and scientific 
communication, educational offer, EMI 


1 Introduction 


In Poland, as in other European countries, Englishization is subsumed 
under the concept of internationalization, which is considered a nationwide 
tendency of the development of the higher education sector, whether state- 
owned or public. Universities in Poland are generally geared towards the 
internationalization of their research as well as their teaching process. This 
process started with the decline of communism, followed by the political 
and economic transformation of 1989. The lifting of the Iron Curtain opened 
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Poland to the West economically, socially, culturally, and linguistically. 
The foundation for the modern higher education (HE) system in Poland 
was originally set out in the Law on Higher Education (1990), passed on 
September 12, 1990 (Ustawa o szkolnictwie wyższym z 12 września 1990 roku) 
(see below concerning a new law, the so-called Constitution for Science — 
Konstytucja dla Nauki of 2018). 

The chapter is divided into five parts, consisting of a short note on 
Polish language policy followed by an exploration of the use of English 
in diverse aspects of higher education. One of the most salient areas in 
which Englishization is prominent is that of academic publications, which 
we discuss in section 3. While less prominent, Englishization is further 
evident in teaching and learning as the increase in English-medium 
programmes demonstrates (section 4). The last two sections address 
the role of English in job competition procedures, and the development 
of English versions of university websites. As a result, the chapter aims 
to establish a twofold perspective of Polish HE. On the one hand, it is a 
system that lags behind some of the highly internationalized European 
HEs; on the other, it is a system that initiated radical moves towards 
internationalization, encouraged by recent national policies, and actions 
taken by Polish universities. 


2 Polish language policy 


The Polish language policy relates to the protection of the Polish language 
as the first language of 98% of the Polish population, the policy towards 
minority languages or dialects, and finally the policy of promoting the study 
of other languages. The origin of Polish language policy goes back to the 
14th century, and thus prior to its recognition as a fully-fledged academic 
field of research (see Kuźniak & Mañczak-Wobhlfeld, 2016, who discuss 
a historical overview of Polish language policy). It is evident that in the 
history of the development of Polish, it has been influenced by a number of 
different languages including Latin, Greek, Czech, French, German, Italian, 
and Russian (to name but a few), and more recently English. Therefore it 
is no surprise to observe, both in the past and nowadays, concerns about 
language purity, which in 1996 led to the creation of The Council for the 
Polish Language (Rada Jezyka Polskiego), working under the auspices of 


1 Retrieved 25 July 2020 from http://prawo.sejm.gov.pl/isap.nsf/download.xsp/ 
WDU19900650385/U/D19900385Lj.pdf. 
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the Polish Academy of Sciences. Its aim has been to advise on and describe 
(rather than prescribe) linguistic behaviour among Polish language us- 
ers, and the work of this legislative body led to the creation of the Polish 
Language Act in 1999. Its purpose, however, has been to protect Polish 
rather than to purify it, and also to minimize foreign influences rather 
than to eradicate them. A few amendments to the Language Act were 
introduced in 2004 and 2005. These appeared to be motivated by Poland’s 
accession to the European Union (EU). The wording of the amendments 
places an emphasis on the promotion of bilingualism in certain formal 
communicative contexts and intends to appreciate the role of regional 
dialects or languages within Poland: 
— the possibility of using a language other than Polish in commerce and 
in employment contracts (The Amendment to the Polish Language Act 
of 2 April 2004); 
— the possibility of using minority and ethnic languages in local adminis- 
tration in districts where the users of the regional variant number more 
than 20% (The Ethnic and National Minority Act of 6 January 2005). 


The practical implications of the Act on the Polish language are naturally 
manifold and have been discussed in terms of actions undertaken both by 
governmental and non-governmental organizations and by individuals 
empowered with relevant prerogatives under the Act in question (Kuzniak 
& Mañczak-Wohlfeld, 2016). 


3 Theuse of English in scientific publications written by Polish 
scholars 


Nowadays English is an unquestionable language of international com- 
munication and it is also used as a lingua franca in scientific publications 
and communication. In Poland it is a topic frequently debated by academics 
as well as by the media (among others, PAUza Akademicka,’ an electronic 
weekly of the Polish Academy of Arts and Sciences, and Gazeta Wyborcza,3 
one of the most influential Polish daily newspapers). 


2  PAU-za Akademicka. Tygodnik Polskiej Akademii Umiejętności. Retrieved 2 July 2020 from 
www.pauza.krakow.pl/502_2020.pdf. 

3 Gazeta Wyborcza. Retrieved 3 July 2020 from https://www.google.com/search?client=firefox-b- 
d&q=gazeta+wyborcza. 
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The use of English is always driven by international research coopera- 
tion. According to a report on the internationalization of Polish research 
and its visibility in the world (Kwiek, 2019), collaboration patterns in 
Poland and in other countries are not uniform, but depend on the scientific 
fields analysed (cf. Abramo et al., 2009; Lewis, 2013; Lewis et al., 2012). 
The most internationalized research areas in Poland are physical and 
mathematical sciences as well as life and medical sciences, which ac- 
curately reflects the state of affairs in other European countries (Rostan 
et al., 2014, pp. 133-136, cited in Kwiek, 2019, p. 45). While Polish researchers 
specializing in physical and mathematical sciences can boast a level 
of internationalization equal to their European colleagues (120%),* all 
others, however, lag behind the European average. In life and medical 
sciences, the ratio of internationalization is 54.8%, in social sciences and 
humanities only 47.5% (Kwiek, 2019, p. 45). Social sciences and humanities 
in particular are opposed to the use of English as a language of scientific 
communication for reasons such as: 

— an inability to express oneself in a foreign language as well as in one’s 
first language; 

— the fact that matters specific to one’s culture do not need to be written 
in English or any other foreign language. 


Publication patterns in the social sciences and humanities (SSH) in 
different European countries were analysed by Kulczycki et al., (2018), 
who compared print patterns that occur across SSH publications in the 
Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, Flanders (Belgium), Norway, Poland, 
Slovakia, and Slovenia. The data was collected on the basis of publications 
registered in national databases between 2011 and 2014; hence the results 
are no longer up to date. Nevertheless, it is worth quoting them here: ‘In 
Poland, publications written in English constitute the smallest share of all 
SSH publications from all the analysed countries [...] Our findings show 
that Polish SSH scholars are comparatively less internationally oriented 
in their publication patterns in terms of writing in English’ (Kulczycki et 
al., 2018, p. 481). More recently, Warchat and Zakrajewski (forthcoming) 
investigated publication practices in the SSH at the University of Silesia 
(Poland) and traced the share of multilingual publications in particu- 
lar SSH disciplines. The survey among academic staff at the Faculties 


4 The productivity ratio of researchers publishing their articles internationally to the ones 
publishing locally, in their mother tongue. The research embraced a three-year publishing 
period. 
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of Humanities, Social Sciences, Law and Administration, and Arts and 
Educational Science yielded a response of 156 questionnaires. Warchat 
and Zakrajewska underline that: 


With regard to the preferred languages of publication, the results, un- 
surprisingly, demonstrate that the two languages most frequently used 
for publication purposes in all disciplines are Polish and English, with 
virtually no disciplinary variation in the social sciences, where almost 
all the respondents reported using both. 


The survey indicated that within the social sciences, 95% of the academics 
interviewed publish in Polish and 92% of them in English as well. In the 
humanities, 96% of the respondents report using Polish for publication 
purposes, while only 77% of them report publishing in English. Nevertheless, 
there appears a greater diversity of the foreign language texts published 
within the humanities: ‘there are scholars, especially in linguistics and 
literary studies (traditionally multilingual disciplines in Poland), who choose 
to publish in other languages, especially in Russian, German, and French’ 
(Warchat & Zakrajewski, forthcoming). 

For the purposes of this chapter, however, another question from the 
survey seems of utmost importance. When the respondents were asked 
about their main language of publication, 67% of them indicated Polish, 
followed by English, which was the most frequent language of publication 
for 22% of the participants. These results largely tally with the findings of 
Kulczycki et al. (2018) and Kwiek (2019), and lead to the rather pessimistic 
conclusion that the level of Englishization of the Polish SSH publications is 
by no means substantial. Additionally, the research conducted by Warchat 
and Zakrajewski (forthcoming) demonstrated that publications in languages 
other than Polish constitute the smallest part of the output of the prevailing 
majority of law and history scholars. The authors assert that this underlines 
the centrality of local problems and the commitment to local audiences in 
these research areas. 

Thus, it follows that, if a linguist is concerned with, for instance, gram- 
matical gender distinction in Romanian, it would be preferable to discuss it 
in Romanian rather than in English. The same holds true for other branches 
of modern languages. Yet, if the linguist is interested in more general matters, 
it is certainly worthwhile to write and present them in English. For example, 
the list of publications of the greatest Polish linguist, Jan Niecistaw Baudouin 
de Courtenay, comprises about one thousand items, but most were written 
in Polish with a few exceptions in German, French, Russian, Italian, or 
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Slovenian. The result was that, despite his intellectual prowess, he had 
little impact on Western linguistics (cf. Baudouin de Courtenay, 1908). This 
is unfortunate since he discovered various trends or made observations 
which were later put forward by other linguists, such as de Saussure’s claim 
concerning the social character of language. 

A similar observation could apply to specialists dealing with Polish 
culture or literature, as well as to historians concerned with Polish history. 
It is clear that certain facts related to any national culture, literature or 
history are of interest to the representatives of that nation and in most cases 
they should, and in fact are written in the national tongue. However, again 
there are exceptions, for example the history of Poland which has been 
popularized by Norman Davies’ (1972, 1981) books which were written in 
English, or by Timothy Snyder’s publications on the contemporary Polish 
political situation. Thus, the conclusion is the same as in the case of modern 
languages: research concerning more general matters or of potential interest 
to an international audience rather than a local one, would better be written 
in English to avoid sharing the fate of Baudouin de Courtenay. 

All in all, it must be underlined that if researchers do not want to be 
isolated from scientific communication, they will have to use English at 
least now and in the foreseeable future. Obviously, it is not known whether 
English will remain the sole international language of science, as it is worth 
remembering that in the past first Latin, and later French and German, 
played the same role in academia that English now enjoys. 

We would argue that Polish should only be used in scientific discourse in 
the few exceptional cases enumerated above. Many scholars will disagree 
with such a standpoint, as they oppose the dominant role of English in 
academia (see the above-mentioned debates in the media). A more modest 
proposal was made by Kokowski (2014) who, along with others, considered 
abstracts alone should be written in the congress languages, languages 
which apart from English include French, German, and Russian as well 
as Spanish and that the best scientific works within the social studies 
and humanities should be translated into these languages. Kokowski is 
aware that publications in, as he calls them, ‘techno-bio-info’ are in English 
any way. 

Despite our conviction of the necessity of using English as the lingua 
franca of science, we recognize an opposing view that favours a plural 
language policy within science, namely that of Hamel (2007): 


I have elsewhere argued in favour of a plurilingual enrichment model 
for Spanish as a language of science that might help to avoid a zero sum 
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game and the ‘either-or’ dichotomy present in approaches that assume 
the unrestricted defence of a given language and foster monolingualism. 
Plurilingualism entails a view of intercultural communication where ones’ 
own position or academic standpoint recognizes that other perspectives 
and procedures are also part of the possible world knowledge; or, to put 
it another way, that other valid positions and knowledge bases exist that 
may be formulated in terms of different languages, discourse structures 
and cultural models that define research paradigms. (Hamel, 2007, p. 67) 


Hamel is not the only linguist who opposes the so-called scientific monolin- 
gualism (see Durand, 2001, 2006; Ehlich, 2001; or Phillipson, 2003). However, 
if we observe the present-day state of science, it seems that these views may 
be considered ‘wishful thinking’ (Manczak-Wohlfeld, 2017). 

Let us now turn to a consideration of some more general statistics. 


3.1 Publications in English 


The data in this subsection come from the Polish Ministry of Science and 
Higher Education which provided reports outlining the Englishization of 
the Polish HE. The data were retrieved from POL-on, The Integrated System 
of Information on Science and Higher Education, a central nationwide ICT 
system, and the PBN, that is Polish Scholarly Bibliography, which is one of 
the units of POL-on. 

Table 12.1 below, provided by the Ministry of Science and Higher Educa- 
tion, presents a quantitative comparison of articles, books, and book chapters 
published in Poland both in total® and in English, in the years 2015 to 2019. 
The data were collected in the PBN which constitutes a basic source of 
information regarding academic achievements of Polish academic staff and 
institutions (Rozkosz, 2013, p. 2). In the PBN statistics, two criteria must be 
met in order to classify any publication as one published in English: a) the 
author(s) must have specified the language of the publication (English), and 
b) at least one of the authors registered in the PBN held Polish citizenship. 
Additionally, in the table, there are cases when the authors did not specify 
the language used. The data are included in order to provide a full picture 
of the issue in question, although they are not included in the percentage 
calculations, since there has been no possibility of identifying the language 
of the publication. 


5 13 and 25 August 2020. 
6 Thatis, in Polish and in other languages. 
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Table 12.1 Articles, books and book chapters published in Poland in the English 


language 
PUBLICATION TYPE 2015 2016 2017 2018 2019 
ARTICLES (total) 115655 114172 114472 104056 75791 
Articles in English 59942 63214 63778 63111 54416 
Percentage of English- 52% 55% 56% 61% 73% 
language articles 
Articles with no language 64 84 217 149 371 
specified 
BOOKS (total) 13056 13103 11208 10104 7171 
Books in English 1817 1747 1621 1508 1055 
Percentage of English- 14% 13% 14% 15% 15% 
language books 
Books with no language 41 38 39 17 20 
specified 
BOOK CHAPTERS (total) 68206 65701 58931 50663 31283 
Book chapters in English 17139 16787 15204 15762 10329 
Percentage of English- 25% 26% 27% 31% 33% 
language book chapters 
Books chapters with no 135 83 99 86 54 


language specified 


The data in Table 12.1 yield a range of observations within the five-year 
period with reference to articles, books, and book chapters published in 
English. In general, our findings confirm those of Kulczycki et al. (2018, 
p. 464), who demonstrated that in different European countries, including 
Poland, the share of articles and the share of publications in English is on 
the rise. In 2015, more than half of Polish authors had invariably chosen to 
write their articles in English, and in 2019 almost three-quarters of them 
followed this trend. As Kulczycki et al. (2017) note, this accords with science 
policy in Poland, since recent regulations for the performance-based research 
funding system provide incentives for publishing in English. 

When the issue of books written in English is taken into account, the 
figures are much lower and remain at approximately the same level (between 
13% and 15%). Finally, the number of book chapters printed in English 
demonstrate the growing trend in the last five years (between 25% and 
33%). It can be concluded that during the years 2015 to 2019 the rate of 
English-language publications in Poland increased substantially, particularly 
among the authors of articles. While there is also a general upward tendency 
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in writing book chapters in English, monographs published in English, 
however, maintain a rate below one-fifth of the total number. 


3.2 International research collaboration 


In the Peer Review of Poland’s Higher Education and Science System (2017, 

pp. 158-171), the so-called internationalization imperative is discussed. 

Among the key indicators which highlight the internationalization of HE 

and science in Poland, international research collaboration is enumerated. 

According to the report (2017, p. 164), in this respect, Poland underperforms 

compared to the EU average: ‘Poland’s international scientific co-publications 

per million inhabitants grew from 173.6 in 2010 to 254 in 2016, at the level 
of Latvia, and above Bulgaria and Romania, but clearly lagging behind the 

EU average of 463. This is confirmed in studies conducted by Kwiek (2018, 

2019), who notes (2019, p. 5) that, in 2017, the international publication 

co-authorship rate in Poland was 34.7% which was low in comparison 

to both EU15 (58%) and EU287 (56%). All in all, as far as international 
research collaboration is concerned, Poland’s performance shows room 
for improvement. 

To improve this state of affairs, the Polish governmental agencies sup- 
port research development and have placed an increased emphasis on its 
internationalization that is manifested in the mandatory use of English. 
Their programmes are accessible to both Polish and foreign scientists, and 
their websites are in Polish and English. The widest variety of research 
project calls are offered by the following institutions: 

1 The National Centre for Research and Development (NCBR: Narodowe 
Centrum Badan i Rozwoju). Among its main tasks there are management 
and execution of strategic research and development programmes, 
which lead directly to the development of innovativeness, as well as 
the support of commercialization of scientific research results. 

2 The National Science Centre? (NCN: Narodowe Centrum Nauki) sup- 
ports basic research, defined as empirical or theoretical endeavours 
undertaken to gain new knowledge of the foundations of phenomena 
and observable facts, without any direct commercial use. 


7 The term EU-15 refers to the 15 Member States of the EU prior to the accession of 10 candidate 
countries in 2004. The EU-28 was the abbreviation of the EU which consisted of 28 countries, 
until Brexit in 2020. 

8  https://www.ncbr.gov.pl/en/ 

9 _ https://ncn.gov.pl/o-ncn/zadania-ncn?language=en 
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3 The National Programme for the Development of the Humanities 
(Narodowy Program Rozwoju Humanistyki) which main aim, among 
others, is to financially support the translation into English of the best 
Polish works from within social studies and the humanities into English. 


4 Theuse of English in the teaching process 
4.1 The legal perspective 


The issue of implementing foreign languages in the teaching process was 
first highlighted in Article 6 (1a) of the Law of Higher Education (1990), 
which states, ‘all educational classes and knowledge or skills tests as well 
as diploma exams can be conducted in a foreign language.’ 

Poland’s accession to the European Union in 2004 marked a landmark 
achievement for Polish higher education and since that time it has developed 
within the broader context of European education models. Gadek (2016, 
p. 7) highlights that the need to undertake education reforms in European 
Community countries has always been connected with rapid transitions in 
all areas of social life, brought about by globalization processes, advancement 
of technology, and mass communication, as well as by certain negative 
factors such as economic crises, unemployment, unwanted migration or 
international conflicts. The author concludes that under such circumstances 
it was essential to achieve comprehensive system solutions that would tackle 
these problems, accelerate development and enhance overall welfare. The 
starting point was a change in Member States’ policies consisting in building 
competitive, knowledge-based societies and in adjusting the European 
education systems to the needs of both a modern economy and human 
personal development. Among the commitments made by EU members 
there was the consolidation of their education policies. Consequently, Poland 
followed the Bologna Process of creating the European Higher Education 
Area and joined the gradually emerging European Research Area (Kwiek, 
2007, p. 87). Additionally, Poland has become a beneficiary of EU cohesion 
policy, investing in people’s knowledge, skills, and competencies, which 
are crucial for both ensuring the long-term competitiveness of Europe and 
for helping all citizens to benefit from more and better jobs offer.’° For the 
Cohesion Policy in 2014-2020, it is education and training that constitute 


10 Retrieved 27 July 2020 from https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/en/policy/themes/ 
education-training/. 
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one of the eleven priorities." In the Peer Review of Poland’s Higher Education 
and Science System (2017, p. 10), an independent panel of experts comment 
on the condition of the Polish HE during past few years: 


Poland is continuing its transition towards an open and globally competi- 
tive economy. It is aiming to reinforce its position on a European scale 
as a large and growing knowledge-based economy. An efficient higher 
education (HE) and science system is at the nexus of knowledge creation, 
education, innovation and economic growth. Despite past efforts to 
transform Poland's HE and science system, its performance and innovation 
outcomes remain sub-optimal. The government has therefore embarked 
on a new process of reform, the successful implementation of which is a 
prerequisite to achieving the country’s goals. Designing and implementing 
these reforms successfully will require one or two decades of continuous 
and consistent efforts. 


To remedy the above-mentioned condition of higher education, the Law on 
Higher Education and Science (Prawo o szkolnictwie wyższym i nauce) was 
brought into force in 2018. It was the latest step towards the internationaliza- 
tion of Polish HE, introducing a change of the approach to education as well 
as conducting research and university governance. In 2020, the 120-page 
document was translated into English in order to facilitate and develop inter- 
national cooperation in the manner asserted by the Ministry. In the Act, there 
are several explicit references to using foreign languages in general as well as 
the mandatory use of English while running higher education institutions. 


4.2 English and university enrolment 


In Poland, a certain proficiency level in a foreign language is commonly 
requested for higher education enrolment. At Polish academies, a pass at the 
Matura exam (A-levels), taken at the end of secondary school education, is 
required. The Matura exam comprises three compulsory exams, including 
one selected modern language. As reported by The Polish Central Examina- 
tion Board” (Centralna Komisja Egzaminacyjna), in 2019, out of 247,230 


11 Retrieved 27 July 2020 from https://ec.europa.eu/regional_policy/en/policy/how/priorities. 
12 Centralna Komisja Egzaminacyjna. Sprawozdanie ogólne z egzaminu maturalnego 2019. 
[Matura examination 2019: The general report]. Retrieved 29 July 2020 from https://cke.gov.pl/ 
images/_EGZAMIN_MATURALNY_OD_2015/ Informacje_o_wynikach/2019/sprawozdanie/ 
Sprawozdanie%202019%20-%200g%C3%B3lne.pdf. 
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graduates, 93.5% sat their exam in English. German (4.4%) and Russian (1.5%) 
were the next languages of choice. This substantial discrepancy demonstrates 
both the popularity of the English language and an urgent need to have a 
command of it, to be able to function efficiently on the labour market, as 
well as within the globalized and digitalized societies of citizens of Europe. 

Within ‘the world’s ranking of countries and regions by English skills’ 
(2020), Poland ranks 14th in Europe, with a high rating on the EF English 
Proficiency Index, behind the Netherlands, Denmark, and Portugal but 
before Switzerland, the Czech Republic, and Italy. Secondary school gradu- 
ates possibly contribute to this outcome. 


4.3 English as a medium of instruction (EMI) at Polish universities 


As far as the teaching process is concerned, internationalization of HE is 
evinced both in the English-language educational offer and in the number 
of foreign students in Poland. Before a detailed description of the varied 
English-language programmes, we present a brief overview of the incom- 
ing students. Firstly, it is not only the performance of the Polish science 
that remains sub-optimal. Until 2012/13, the ratio of the number of foreign 
students in Poland to the total number of students was exceptionally low and 
the weak activity of universities in acquiring students concerned all studies 
except for medical ones (Janczyk-Strzala & Tomaszewski, 2013, p. 68). At 
present, there is still a lower percentage of foreign students than in the most 
developed OECD" countries, including in the neighbouring countries like 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, Slovakia, or Lithuania (Perspektywy Education 
Foundation, 2021), not to mention Germany. On the other hand, though, a 
rapid increase in the internationalization ratio has been observable during 
the last 15 years, with 10,092 foreign students in 2005/06, 29,172 in 2012/13, and 
78,259 in 2018/19. This upward trend proceeds from the wider EMI offer and 
its accessibility, attained partly via English versions of websites developed 
by most Polish universities (see section 6). In the academic year 2018/19, 
the dominant group of foreigners were students from Ukraine (39,203) and 
Belarus (7314), Indians (3,571) ranking third, and Spaniards (2,131) fourth. 
According to the Study in Poland Programme (2021), these numbers are stead- 
ily increasing and there are also more students coming from Turkey (1,928), 
the Czech Republic (1,655), Germany (1,315), China (1,259) and Taiwan (917), 
as well as from several Asian and African countries. India and Kazakhstan 


13 Retrieved 1 February 2021 from https://www.ef.com/wwen/epi/. 
14 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
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are said to be the most prospective markets for Polish universities (Study in 
Poland Programme, 2021). These numbers lead to the conclusion that from 
year to year, the Polish student community is becoming increasingly open 
and multicultural, which seems to be a promising educational landscape. 

The Englishization of academic programmes fosters the development 
of human capital which is key for knowledge-based economies. Therefore, 
in Poland, candidates are offered English-language programmes of ist 
(undergraduate), 2nd (graduate) and long cycle% in humanities, social, 
exact, natural, and technical sciences, as well as numerous interdisciplinary 
programmes which combine knowledge and skills in various fields." The 
issue of English and other foreign languages within HE can be viewed from 
various perspectives. On the one hand, there are modern language studies, 
where students explore the language, literature, history, and culture of 
other countries. On the other, there are EMI programmes where a foreign 
language serves as a tool for acquiring specialized knowledge. In order to 
provide a broader picture of the internationalization of Polish HE, Cierpich 
and Sieradzka-Baziur (2020, p. 91) present the following data accessed from 
the Ministry of Higher Education and Science” specifying: a) the number of 
modern language programmes and other programmes conducted in foreign 
languages, offered by 113 public and 233 non-public universities (Table 12.2) 
and b) the division of these programmes according to the language of instruc- 
tion (Table 12.3). The latter table enables us to juxtapose the popularity of 
English with the popularity of other foreign languages. 


Table 12.2 Modern language programmes vs EMI programmes 


University type Number of modern Number of EMI 
language programmes programmes 
Public 181 476 


(113 out of 130 such institutions in 

academic year 2017/18) 

Non-public 109 273 
(233 out of 267 such institutions in 

academic year 2017/18) 


TOTAL 290 749 


15 Uniform Master’s studies for selected majors. 

16 See, for example, University of Warsaw: https://en.uw.edu.pl/education/ 
degree-programmes-ist-2nd-and-long-cycle-studies-bachelor-and-master/ 

17 The data presented in Cierpich and Sieradzka-Baziur (2020) reflected the beginning of the 
academic year 2018/19. 
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Table 12.3 Foreign language programmes: Language of instruction 


University Programme type English English& Other foreign 
Polish languages 
. Modern language studies 10 20 149 
Public (state-owned) : 
Other studies 190 253 35 
: A Modern language studies 19 23 67 
Non-public (private) ¢ 
Other studies 35 220 18 
TOTAL 254 516 269 
1038 


To sum up, in 2018, there were 290 modern language programmes and 
749 EMI programmes. The widespread popularity of English can be easily 
discerned by comparing the number of programmes designed in English 
(254) and in both Polish and English (516), with the number of programmes 
studied in other foreign languages (269). Thus, out of 1,038 programmes 
with a foreign language of instruction in Poland, a vast majority of them, 
770 (74%), incorporated the use of English and 269 (26%) preferred other 
foreign languages. 

Let us consider the most popular BA and MA English-language pro- 
grammes. In another report provided by the Ministry of Higher Education 
and Science (August 2020), it was possible to trace the most popular 1st, 
2nd, and long cycle programmes with EMI. In the 2019/20 academic year, a 
total of 1,161,620 students were enrolled and 45,377 (4%) chose English-only 
programmes. Table 12.4 lists the 15 most popular majors. 

In Poland, apart from English-only programmes, there are at least three 
different educational models employing the contemporary lingua franca 
(Cierpich & Sieradzka-Baziur, 2020, p. 90): 

a programmes implemented both in English and in Polish; 

b programmes run in Polish, with selected courses carried out in English 
as the language of instruction (EMI); 

c programmes undertaken in Polish, blended with obligatory courses of 
English for professional purposes. 


Additionally, Polish students are frequently obliged to complete foreign 
language courses. According to the latest official statistics (Statistics Poland 
[GUS], 2019, p. 32), in the 2018/19 academic year, 89% of students chose to 
learn English. 
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Table 12.4 Most popular 1st, 2nd, and long cycle EMI programmes in Poland 


Position according Programme Number of 
to the popularity students enrolled 
1. Medicine 7676 

2. Management 6346 

3. Computer Science 3819 

4. Finance and Accounting 1849 

5. Internal Security 1261 

6. Dentistry 1227 

J: Architecture 943 

8. Economics 1054 

9, International Relations 1478 

10. International Economic Relations 851 

11. Psychology 638 

12. Electronics and Telecommunications 541 

13. Construction and Building Systems Engineering 540 

14. Mechanical Engineering 523 

15: Veterinary Science 444 


5 Job competition procedures 


A few articles of the Law on Higher Education and Science rigorously enforce 
the use of English. Among others, the regulation pertains to job competition 
procedures, which has been stated as follows: 


Art. 119 (4) Information on the competition shall also be available in 
English on the European Commission’s website on the European portal 
for mobile researchers, designed for the publication of vacancies for 
researchers, within 30 days before the competition. 


The Ministry of Science and Higher Education offers a nationwide ‘Base of 
adverts of vacancy for scientific, academic and management of science posi- 
tions in Poland." This English-language online service gathers information 
such as: name of the institution, position offered, voivodship (administrative 
subdivision in Poland), city, research area, and due dates. It also provides 
links to specific job offers. We have scanned” the first 200 offers announced 
in September 2020. Interestingly, fluency in English was often one of the 


18 http://www.bazaogloszen.nauka.gov.pl/en/ 
19 The date of our search was 1 October 2020, screening the first five pages. We analysed 200 
out of 424 offers uploaded. 
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formal requirements within the recruitment process, which follows the 
prevailing trend on the Polish job market. However, only 44 out of 200 
(22%) advertisements were published in English. Although there are certain 
native-language-specific programmes (e.g., Polish Studies), there are no 
reasons why other faculties or research units (e.g., medical, biochemical, or 
even modern language studies) should ignore the requirement to translate 
their job offers. The evident conclusion is that as far as the internationaliza- 
tion of job competition procedures is concerned, there is still much to be 
improved in Poland. 


6 Developing English versions of university websites 


For this chapter, we have screened (4-8 August 2020) the websites of all 
academic institutions in Poland, registered and supervised by the Ministry 
of Science and Higher Education, by the Ministry of Health (in the case 
of medical universities), by the Ministry of Marine Economy and Inland 
Navigation (in the case of maritime universities) and by the Ministry of 
Culture and National Heritage (in the case of higher schools of arts). In the 
record, there are, as mentioned above, two main types of academies: the 
public and the non-public ones, registered in the 2019/20 academic year.”° 
Among the public institutions, the following categories are differentiated: 
universities (18), universities of technology and higher schools of technology 
(18), universities of economics and higher schools of economics (5), universi- 
ties and higher schools of pedagogy (5), universities and higher schools 
of agriculture (6), higher schools of sport (6), higher schools of theology 
(1), higher vocational schools (34), ecclesiastical Catholic universities and 
higher schools (7), medical universities (9), maritime universities (3) and 
higher schools of arts (20). 

An in-depth analysis of all the higher education websites demonstrates 
that in the academic year 2019/20, out of 132 state-owned academies, a 
substantial majority (127, over 96%) offer English versions. Most of them 
provide access to English versions of their university websites with one- 
to-one Polish equivalents, passing on information in an exhaustive and 
comprehensive manner. In this group, only seven institutions confined their 
English-language websites to guidelines for incoming/Erasmus students, 


20 The totals of both public and private universities have changed in comparison with the 
academic year 2017/18. Interestingly, the number of latter has dropped significantly over the 
last three years (from 267 to 232). 
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as well as some basic information about the academy. At the time ofthe 
research being carried out, the remaining five institutions (3.8%) did not 
provide their online services in English. 

As far as non-public institutions are concerned, 146 out of 232 (almost 63%) 
run their websites in both languages in question. Similarly, the majority of 
them presented their educational profile in Polish and English counterparts. 
A smaller group possess an English language link; here, however, most atten- 
tion is also focused on incoming/Erasmus students. Finally, the remaining 
group of non-public higher education schools (37%) fail to present their 
educational offer in English. 

Considering the research results, it seems significant to acknowledge that 
in Poland, although there are fewer public universities than private ones 
(132 and 232), this proportion is reversed when the issue of Englishization 
in the whole higher education system is evaluated. First of all, almost all 
state-owned schools (96%) attract their candidates with English websites. 
Consequently, both Poles and foreigners are welcome to read in English, 
gain available information about a particular school, and compare vari- 
ous syllabuses.” Secondly, 63% of private institutions duplicate the above 
illustrated model by providing the English language websites with an- 
nouncements, notices, guidelines, and so on. All in all, the total number of 
higher education institutions that attract worldwide internet surfers with 
English version websites is 278 (out of 364). Hence, the conclusion is that the 
substantial majority (75%) of Polish universities have followed the Law on 
Higher Education and Science where English language usage is encouraged. 


Table 12.5 English versions of university websites in Poland 


University type English versions of university websites, August 2020 
Public (state-owned) 127 out of 132 (96%) 
Non-public (private) 146 out of 232 (63%) 
TOTAL 273 out of 364 (75%) 


21 Among the documents we browsed, one of the most professional was the PDF booklet for 
international candidates prepared by Wroclaw University of Science and Technology (2019/20). 
It provides detailed descriptions of all BA and MA programmes, including the specification 
of each semester, as well as the so-called entry information and job prospects descriptions. 
The file is available here: https://rekrutacja.pwr.edu.pl/fep/DGBUKOQtTKIQhbxo8SIkT- 
VQVQX208DAoHNiwFE1xV TnVBGignBVcoF W8SETZKHg/_users/code_LL14ZIwVVYWQ- 
XwYtGAIU VwQCBDpiCAkXRzUN/dokumenty/prospectus_2o1gnp.pdf 
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In contrast, when we take into account universities with no English website 
(24%), a variety of reasons may be suggested to justify this evidence. Some 
universities may have no intention of creating such English online services 
since they address their education offer to the local residents rather than 
foreigners. Another possible explanation is that fewer and fewer students are 
admitted to private colleges due to either the declining birth rate or avoiding 
tuition payment (state-owned schools are free of charge). Besides, there 
are possibly more prestigious colleges in nearby areas that propose similar 
profiles, as a result, fewer foreigners are interested in choosing these centres. 
Finally, Englishization is also noticeable on the Polish versions of the 
university websites. It manifests itself in some advertising buzzwords at- 
tracting the Polish candidates. This phenomenon follows the general trend 
of selecting Anglicisms and English phrases in the genres of advertising 
in Poland. For example, the Polish Naval Academy (Akademia Marynarki 
Wojennej) employed the catchphrase ‘It is your force, use it at AMW’. 


7 Conclusions 


In this chapter, we have presented a general overview of the state of Polish sci- 
ence and higher education in terms of Englishization. Firstly, some opening 
remarks were made on Polish language policy. Secondly, the Englishization 
of Polish research was discussed, predominantly with regard to publishing 
practices. As mentioned above, universities in Poland are generally geared 
towards the internationalization of their scholars’ achievements by the 
requirement to publish valid and successful works in English, at least in the 
form of the resumé enclosed with the book or article if these are originally 
composed in a non-English language. We evidenced that in terms of publish- 
ing in English, Polish scholars specializing in exact sciences, natural sciences, 
and technical sciences are internationally oriented, unlike social sciences 
and humanities (SSH) researchers who remain comparatively less open to 
internationalization. Hence, it is advisable that the prominent SSH works be 
translated into the lingua franca of contemporary science. More to the point, 
we demonstrated that in Poland, the general share of publications in English 
is on the rise which proceeds from the national science policy, and accord- 
ingly, from the policies of the national agencies enhancing research. Thirdly, 
the Englishization of the teaching process stems mainly from Poland’s EU 
membership. It is manifested by the consistent extension of the educational 
offer in the English language (inter alia English-only programmes, a wide 
variety of courses of English for professional purposes, English versions of 
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university websites) which result in the greater competitiveness of Polish 
graduates on the job market. 

The reported findings lead to the conclusion that English is of consider- 
able, though not yet of cardinal importance within the dimensions of Polish 
HE discussed. During the last decade, Englishization has been the focal 
point of the changing educational landscape, but still, the scope ofthe 
phenomenon appears to be limited in comparison with some Western 
European countries. 
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13 Englishization ‘under the radar’ 
Facts, policies, and trends in Austrian higher education 


Monika Dannerer, Martina Gaisch, and Ute Smit 


Abstract 

Based on statistical information and policy texts, this chapter provides 
an overview and evaluation of the use and roles of English in traditional 
research universities and universities of applied sciences in Austria. 
While internationalization is interpreted and realized in different ways 
by different institutions, English functions as a central element. A factor 
supporting the widely unquestioned use of English might be found in the 
socio-economically strong position that German still enjoys in business, 
work-life, and higher education in Europe. This predominance is also 
noticeable in the utilitarian relevance awarded to both German and 
English in Austrian higher education, thereby failing to recognize the 
multi-layered relevance multilingualism could have in implementing in- 
ternationalization policies that would go beyond Englishization practices. 


Keywords: Austria, research universities, universities of applied sciences, 


language policy, internationalization 


1 Introduction 


English has made it into Austrian higher education institutions (HEIs), and 
it is here to stay. As one of many recent newspaper articles describes it: 


Auf Englisch zu setzen, bringt fiir alle Beteiligten Vorteile. [...] Heimische 
Studenten kônnen so während der Ausbildung einen Grundstein für eine 
Auslandskarriere legen. Aber auch die jeweilige Hochschule profitiert: 
Nicht nur Studierende aus anderen Landern werden angelockt, sondern 
auch Gastprofessoren und Forscher. Das verschafft zusätzlich Renommee. 


Wilkinson, Robert, and René Gabriéls (eds), The Englishization of Higher Education in Europe. 
Amsterdam, Amsterdam University Press 2021 
DOT: 10.5117/9789463727358_CH13 
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(The decision to use English is beneficial for everyone involved. [...] Local 
students can thus establish a foundation for careers abroad, but the respec- 
tive universities also benefit: not only can they attract students from other 
countries, but also visiting professors and researchers. This also provides 
additional prestige.) (‘Die Weltoffenheit vor der Tür’, 5 April 2017, p. 4) 


While such a welcoming and supportive evaluation of English-medium 
higher education (HE) might not be a surprising statement for 21st century 
Europe, it is noteworthy when put into a historical perspective. Upon 
its drastic rebirth after the First World War, Austria was founded as a 
largely monolingual country and, by acknowledging only the regional 
language rights of autochthonous minorities, has remained so ever since. 
Despite the increase of immigrant minorities and the thus growing 
societal multilingualism especially in urban areas, German has not only 
remained the main national language, but also the almost exclusive 
medium of all levels of education (De Cillia & Vetter, 2013). On the tertiary 
level, for instance, the University of Vienna prides itself on being the 
oldest German-medium university in the world that still offers all its 
bachelor-level programmes in German (see 4.3. below). Despite this 
continuing self-image of a mainly German speaking nation, the political 
developments of the 1990s, especially joining the European Union and 
the Bologna process, made Europeanization and internationalization 
into a tangible force that impacted noticeably on language policies (LPs) 
and language practices. Instead of an originally envisioned European 
multilingualism made possible through mobility and language proficiency 
in the respective local languages (Haberland et al., 2013), general develop- 
ments moved towards an entrepreneurial understanding of education 
and of knowledge as a marketable good (De Costa et al., 2019) where 
English-medium instruction is increasingly considered common place. 
With such a consumerist and utilitarian view of language inherent in 
Austrian policies, this has led to a present-day situation of widespread 
‘globalized bilingualism’, combining German with English as main ad- 
ditional language in education, but also in other spheres of public and 
private life (Smit & Schwarz, 2020). 

For HE, this means that, even if German is still the dominant language, 
some form of Englishization is noticeable, in the sense that English now 
has an ‘increased presence, importance and status’ (Lanvers & Hultgren, 
2018, p. 1) in Austrian HEIs, so that we can speak of ‘monoglossische[r] / 
monovarietare[r] Habitus plus Englisch’ (‘a monoglossic/monovarietal 
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habitus plus English’) (Dannerer & Mauser, 2018, p. 21). While this fact 
as such is typical of European countries in the 21st century — if it was 
not, we would not have this very volume — the question that is still 
open, and yet largely unattended to, is what Englishization looks like 
in Austrian HEIs. How is it identified and characterized? What realiza- 
tions of Englishization can be found in different HEIs? How are these 
realizations perceived by different social actors? And what regulations 
have been put in place? 

In view of the situated nature of all educational phenomena, it is the 
aim of this chapter to approach these questions in a context-sensitive 
and methodologically comprehensive manner, which is made possible 
by recent conceptualizations of LP research. In addition to the original 
focus on top-down language regulations, LPs are understood ‘as a multi- 
layered social and discursive process that involves interconnected texts, 
discourses and practices’ (Bonacina-Pugh et al., 2020, p. 5). This implies 
that LPs need to be investigated within their respective ecologies, as 
they are not only made up of policy regulations, but also encompass 
the social players involved and how they see, think of, and enact their 
language choices. In other words, and as first clarified by Spolsky (2004), 
LPs combine language management, the social actors’ beliefs regarding 
their languages and how they should be used where and when, as well 
as the actual language practices they engage in. Not surprisingly, such 
a multi-dimensional understanding also recognizes and aims to cater 
for conflict, competition, or controversy implicated in or resulting from 
the various forces involved (Dannerer, 2020; Darquennes et al., 2020; 
Johnson, 2013). 

While a comprehensive LP coverage of Englishization of HE in one country 
would certainly go beyond the scope of a single paper, this chapter aims 
to apply such an ecologically sensitive LP approach when analysing the 
Englishization policies of the two main HE sectors, that is, traditional 
research universities and universities of applied sciences (UAS). Drawing 
on facts gathered from HEIs and their websites as well as from previous 
publications, section 4 offers insights into the present Englishization of 
selected traditional research universities, while section 5 does the same 
for UAS. Based on this factual information, section 6 argues for policy 
trends and discusses the roles and functions of English in Austrian HE. 
Beforehand, however, we will first provide an overview of Austrian HE 
LP in the context of internationalization and sketch the HE sector from a 
historical perspective. 
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2 Language policies and internationalization in Austrian HE 


While only one of many regular comments on Englishization in the 
Austrian HE sector (see Schwarz & Smit, 2018), the newspaper article 
quoted in the introduction is prototypical of the public discourse on the 
internationalization of HE (IoHE) in more ways than the generally positive 
evaluation of using English for HE: it positions English as a prerequisite for 
student and staff mobility, thus expecting high levels of English language 
proficiency and, at the same time, reinforcing the widely held ideology of the 
utilitarian market value of English (Bonacina-Pugh et al., 2020; Liddicoat, 
2016). Furthermore, it refers to this educational practice via the language 
as instrument — ‘English medium’ — rather than by identifying it as the 
process of Englishization. Although the latter point can be understood as 
reinforcing the instrumental ideology attached to languages, the absence 
of a German equivalent of this nominalized process is also indicative of 
the terminological preferences we find in Austria. Except for few cases 
of academics translating the English term, an Internet search for ‘Eng- 
lischisierung’ led to no hits referring to the use of English in educational 
contexts: an unexpected result in view of the socio-political recency and 
topicality of the educational process.’ 

Revealing in its absence, there seem to be two reasons for this find- 
ing, one semantic and the other discourse-related. On the semantic side, 
‘Englischisierung’ comes with clearly negative connotations as shown in the 
online search: instances of German being used in a supposedly Englishized 
way are usually evaluated critically. Such a negative semantic prosody 
obviously clashes with the generally positive reception of English-medium 
education. This semantically sound reason for avoiding the nominalization, 
however, also reverberates well with the general IoHE discourse. In a nutshell, 
if language features at all in Austrian internationalization policy texts, it 
does so infrequently, being marginalized to its perceived role as a means to 
an end. While such an ‘invisibility of English’ in the IoHE has been noted in 
other contexts as well (Dafouz & Smit, 2020; Saarinen & Nikula, 2013), one 
aggravating factor in the Austrian case is that, most likely caused by the 


1 A Google search on 16 February 2021 for ‘Englischisierung’ resulted in 140 hits overall and 4 
hits when combined with ‘site:at’. The Austria-related hits deal almost exclusively with examples 
of what is identified as Anglicized German. Additionally, one blog entry criticizes Austrians 
for being surprisingly keen on Anglicisms (https://www.2stroke-tuning.com/moped-forum/ 
topic/54943-warum-fahren-%C3%B6sis-eig-so-auf-die-englische-sprache-ab/?tab=comment 
s#comment-602214), while a few hits refer to German-medium academic texts that introduce 
the search term as a translation of Englishization in the context of higher education. 
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monolingual ideology mentioned above, LPs are generally not attended to in 
the form of explicit language regulations (De Cillia & Vetter, 2013). Instead, 
Austrian HEIs provide very general Development Plans that sketch their 
goals and steps required to reach them for the upcoming three years in all 
domains of the institution. While such documents reveal internationaliza- 
tion strategies as regards education, research and administration, they 
might — or, more often, might not — topicalize what linguistic resources 
should be used when engaging in any of these core HE activities (see sections 
4 & 5 below). 

Such sidelining of language matters is also noticeable when turning to 
(wider) HE networks, two of which will be briefly touched upon here: the 
associations of research universities (called UNIKO) and of universities 
of applied sciences (called FHK). UNIKO has made internationalization 
into one of its main topics over the last few years (see https://uniko. 
ac.at/), discussing ways of developing and implementing matters such 
as international research cooperation, staff and student mobility, 
internationalized master’s and PhD programmes, the international 
attractivity of Austrian HEIs, or dimensions of Europeanization, includ- 
ing trans- and interculturality. The roles and functions of language(s) 
in these strategies, however, are not topicalized at all. Instead, the 
relevance of language is downsized to a handful of instances when 
particular HEIs introduced specific changes in their official language 
use, such as when new English-medium master’s programmes were 
started at the University of Life Sciences in Vienna (Annual Report, 
2017)” or when a new campus received bilingual labelling in German and 
English (Internationalisierungspanorama, 2013).3 In a similar vein, the 
current development and financing plan of the Austrian UAS sector* puts 
little emphasis on language topics. In the section ‘internationalization’, 
the word ‘English’ only occurs once, namely regarding the increase of 
English-medium instruction (EMI). The rest is about internationalization 
at home, enhanced mobility, fair and transparent recognition of study 
periods abroad, and internationalization of the curricula. Moreover, the 
FHK Festschrift published on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the UAS sector contains no reference to the roles of language(s). What 
is foregrounded with regard to internationalization are international 


2 https://uniko.ac.at/organisation/jahresberichte/organisation/jahresberichte/dokumentation/ 
3 https://uniko.ac.at/modules/download.php?key=3074_DE_O&f=1&jt=79 06&cs=140A 

4 _ https://www.bmbwf.gv.at/Themen/HS-Uni/Hochschulgovernance/Steuerungsinstrumente/ 
FH-Entwicklungsplan.html 
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networks of the sector, student mobility, and the support services pro- 
vided by international offices (FHK, 2020). 

Such unitary and infrequent mentions of explicit language regulations 
elucidate the general laissez-faire approach taken to LPs in Austrian HE, 
which stands in stark contrast with the recommendations issued by the 
European Language Council (2013) for all HEIs to develop their detailed 
language regulations. These should ‘determine the relative status and 
use of the languages employed in the institutions [...] [including] official 
language(s) [...] language(s) of communication [...] language(s) of instruction 
[...] [in relation to their] stakeholders / target audiences’ (p. 2). 

Having sketched the present LP in Austrian HE as generally reflecting 
a‘monoglossic habitus plus English’, let us now zoom in on the matter by, 
firstly, outlining relevant recent historical developments in this educa- 
tional sector in the next section before turning to the role and functions 
English fulfils first in traditional research universities and then in UAS 
institutions. 


3 Higher Education in Austria — a historical perspective 


During the 1990s, numerous European countries (e.g., the Netherlands, the 
UK, Finland, Germany) started to gradually implement a binary HE system 
consisting of research-intensive universities and more vocationally-oriented 
institutions, frequently referred to as university colleges, polytechnics, 
second-tier HEIs or UAS (Gaisch & Aichinger, 2018). The latter focused 
primarily on teaching activities, graduate employability and their direct 
relevance to the local economy. Hence, they were centred on knowledge 
production, applied knowledge transfer and the formation of professionals 
(Gaisch & Aichinger, 2018; Kohoutek et al., 2017) and less involved in basic 
scientific research (Kyvik & Lepori, 2010). In 1993, Austria followed this 
trend and expanded its traditional HE system by implementing a UAS sector. 
The three main educational drivers for this development were diversifica- 
tion, deregulation, and increased permeability of the educational system 
(Beerkens, 2003; Gaisch & Aichinger, 2018). 

This contribution sheds light on the two major sectors in Austria, namely 
research universities and applied HEIs. Figure 13.1 provides a short overview 
of the 22 Austrian research universities, their intake of almost 270,000 
students, 1,125 programmes and wide range of fields of study. 
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Figure 13.1 Overview of Austrian Research Universities 
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When zooming in on the Austrian UAS sector, it becomes apparent 
that it has steadily grown over the past 25 years since its establishment. 
Currently, 21 UAS institutions offer nearly 500 study programmes at 
45 locations in 32 towns, with nearly as many bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees. Figure 13.2 illustrates the breadth of the UAS sector in more 
detail. 

In sum, although small in size, Austria has a highly diversified and 
multifaceted system of HE, characterized by an above-average share 
of both new and old institutions (Niederl et al., 2014). In the academic 
year 2019/20, 376,050 students were enrolled at Austrian HEIs, of which 
265,000 were at research universities and 55,000 at UAS. The remaining 
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Figure 13.2 Overview of Austrian UAS sector 
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56,000 students study at private universities or teacher training colleges 
(Statistik Austria‘). 

The following two sections will provide an overview of the presence of 
English in both sectors. While this overview relies on a selection of the 
‘old’ institutions, the ‘young’ UAS sector will be dealt with in its entirety. 


4 English at research universities 


Of the 22 Austrian research universities, we selected six institutions on 
the basis of purposive sampling. Three are traditional, comprehensive 
universities of different sizes and geographical situations: the University 
of Innsbruck (‘Innsbruck’; 27,000 students) in the west, the University of 
Salzburg (‘Salzburg’; 17,000 students) in the centre and the University of 


5 https://www.statistik.at/web_de/statistiken/menschen_und_gesellschaft/bildung/hoch- 
schulen/studierende_belegte_studien/index.html 
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Vienna (‘Vienna 89,000 students) in the east of Austria. Additionally, we 
included specialized universities: the Medical University of Vienna (‘MED’; 
8,000 students), the Technical University of Graz (‘TEC’; 13,000 students) and 
the Vienna University of Economics and Business (‘ECO’; 21,000 students). 
For this paper, we refer mainly to facts and figures that are available on the 
homepages of the universities. 


4.1 Development plans 


Research universities integrate remarks on their LP into the Development 

Plan (DP), a text of approx. 70-180 pages, which is renewed every three years 

and functions as the basis for negotiating public funding. Therefore, the 

addressee of these DPs is primarily the national Ministry of Education, but 
as the DPs are published also on the university homepages, the public must 
be considered a relevant addressee as well. While none of the universities 
treats the role of languages for research, teaching and administration with 
great emphasis, in a detailed manner or in a dedicated section, they do play 

a role in all DPs, except for the one of MED (DP-MED, 2017), where languages 

are not mentioned at all. 

Although all DPs see English in the context of internationalization (DP- 
Innsbruck, 2017, p. 56f., V; DP-Salzburg, 2018, pp. 22, 98; DP-TEC, 2017, p. 55; 
DP-ECO, 2017, pp. 44, 48), they foreground four different aspects of the relation: 
a Mobility and exchange: English master’s and PhD programmes are 

expected to make the universities attractive for incoming students 
and staff and facilitate the exchange of researchers and teaching staff 
as well as students (DP-Innsbruck, 2017, p. 56f; DP-TEC, 2017, p. 98f; 
DP-ECO, 2017, p. 28). 

b  Internationalization at home: master’s programmes in English are also 
seen as part of an internationalization at home strategy (DP-Salzburg, 
2018, p. 98; DP-TEC, 2017, p. 98) without considering any other languages 
for this purpose. Innsbruck is the only university to briefly mention 
Italian besides English as an important language in the ‘Euregio’ Tyrol 
— South Tyrol — Trentino (DP-Innsbruck, 2017, p. 52).° 

c Employability: Although this aspect is not foregrounded, English is 
seen as important for preparing students for the (international) job 
market (DP-Vienna, 2018, p. 126; DP-TEC, 2017, p. 97f.), for improving 
future career steps for young as well as senior postdoctoral researchers 


6 While German and Italian are indeed official languages of this region, English does obviously 
not have such a regional anchoring. 
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(DP-TEC, 2017, pp. 16, 42) and finally also for the present situation for 
academic and non-academic staff (DP-ECO, 2017, p. 43f, p. 48). 

d Administration: A connection to administration is mainly drawn by ECO, 
mentioning central documents and circulars in English and trainings 
for different groups of employees (DP-ECO, 2017, pp. 19, 44, 48). TEC 
refers to English in the context of the library without going into details 
(DP-TEC, 2017, p. 111). 


It is noteworthy that almost all DPs refer to either English or ‘language’ 
without specifying which language(s) are in focus. Only Salzburg men- 
tions explicitly a ‘breitgefacherte[s] Sprachenangebot[s] [broad offer of 
languages} in the context of internationalization and speaks of a ‘englisch- 
bzw. mehrsprachige[s] forschungsgeleitete[s] Lehrangebot [English resp. 
multilingual teaching/courses]’ (DP-Salzburg, 2018, pp. 22, 98, 103). But even 
Salzburg’s DP shows clearly that languages (beyond English) and language 
political issues are not consistently linked to internationalization: neither 
the interests of philological departments nor the offering of language courses 
are systematically mentioned. Instead, the use of English as an academic 
lingua franca is tacitly assumed (DP-Salzburg, 2018, pp. 97-99). 


4.2 Students 


In their official web-based documents, the universities usually give only 
the numbers of Austrian vs. international students. Information about the 
students’ Lis is not available. In the academic year 2019/20 the percentages 
of international students lie between 23% (TEC)? and 44% (Innsbruck®).9 
Many of them come from Germany (in Innsbruck also from Italy, mainly 
from the German speaking part of the population in South Tyrol), thus 
they do not automatically stand for linguistic plurality. ECO is the only HEI 
investigated that makes available their students’ countries of origin, which 
shows that a quarter of the internationals come from Germany, followed by 
students from Hungary, Italy (including South Tyrol), Bulgaria (each 5-6%), 
Romania, Russian Federation, Serbia, Slovakia, Croatia, Poland (3-4% each, 
with a declining percentage).'° 


7 https://online.tugraz.at/tug_online/StudierendenStatistik.html 

8  https://www.uibk.ac.at/universitaet/profil/dokumente/uni-in-zahlen-2020.pdf 

9 Salzburg gives only the percentage (33.5%) and indirectly the numbers of students (PLUS 
Report, 2020, pp. 84, 87, 96). 

10 https://www.wu.ac.at/fileadmin/wu/h/structure/about/publications/aktuelle_Broschiiren/ 
Facts-Figures_web.pdf 
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Figure 13.3 Numbers of bachelor’s and master’s programmes at focal HEIs 
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4.3 Teaching 


In teaching, the role of English clearly differs between bachelor’s and master’s 
programmes (see Figure 13.3). At the bachelor’s level, only ECO offers one 
programme entirely in English." TEC has some programmes where English 
is explicitly required because ‘some’ or ‘many’ courses are taught in English. 
Except for MED, where English programmes are restricted to the PhD 
level, all universities run a certain percentage of their master’s studies 


u https://www.wu.ac.at/studium/bachelor 
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in English or indicate explicitly that some programmes require language 
skills other than German - either for courses taught in English, or for the 
different philological studies. There are seemingly no relations between 
the percentages of international students and the percentages of master’s 
programmes in English. 

The percentages of master’s programmes entirely in English range 
between 21% and 22% (Innsbruck, Vienna)? and 28% (Salzburg)”* for the 
full universities but 48% (TEC) and even 53% (ECO) for the specialized 
universities. TEC plans an increase to 60% by 2024 (DP-TEC, 2017, p. 57), 
which aligns well with their high percentage of publications in English (see 
next section) and the fact that all their PhD programmes are in English 
(DP-TEC, 2017, p. 6). 


4.4 Research and publications 


The DPs, just like LP documents (Darquennes et al., 2020, p. 29), do not give 
information about the expected languages for research-related activities, as 
they result from publication contexts and traditions of the specific fields. 
Except for MED, all universities provide the number of their yearly publica- 
tions on their website, most of the time combined with the language of 
publication.’ In 2019 the percentage of publications in English lies between 
43% (Salzburg"5) and 49% (ECO) on the one hand and 55% (Vienna!) and 
even 84% (TEC) on the other. For all universities, publications in languages 
other than German and English are quantitatively of almost no importance, 
ranging from 1% to 3.6%. 

For TEC and ECO, the available overview of the development of languages 
of publication over time shows how differently Englishization has gained 
in relevance in the various domains. Whereas TEC shows a massive growth 
of publications in English after 2010 (from 69% to 84%), the situation at 
ECO is stable during this time with English nearly as frequently used as 
German. 


12 https://studieren.univie.ac.at/studienangebot/masterstudien/fremdsprachige-studien/ 
13 https://www.uni-salzburg.at/index.php?id=210369, and Plus Report (2020, p. 84). 

14 ECO provided us with information on request; Innsbruck informed us that they do not 
collect the languages of publication systematically. 

15 https://uni-salzburg.elsevierpure.com/en/publications/ 

16 https://ucris.univie.ac.at/portal/de/publications/search.html?search=&uri=&advanced= 
true&organisations=16849organisationName=Universit%C3%A 4t+Wien&language=%2Fd 
k%2Fatira%2Fpure%2Fcore%2Flanguages%Figzure2Fen_GB&publicationYearsFrom=2019& 
publicationYearsT 
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5 English at universities of applied sciences (UAS) 


Just like the Austrian research universities, UAS institutions are not bound 
to any LPs. A website analysis of all 21 institutions (Gaisch & Rammer, 2020) 
revealed that no significance was attached to either LP strategies or their 
implementation. Although it was found that importance was attributed to 
cultural variety and international and cross-border exchange, a commitment 
to linguistic diversity was not provided. 


5.1 Language policy 


Despite the lack of official LPs, the language of instruction policy and its 
practical implementation seem to be clear. English, by far the most frequently 
employed foreign language, is used as a lingua franca for all international 
programmes that seek to address a more (linguistically) diverse student 
population. This is particularly true for institutions of higher learning that 
are situated in urban areas. Traditionally, the majority of programmes in 
UAS institutions that are located in remote and rural regions are offered in 
German to cater for the needs of a (mainly) regional student body. 

At the same time, there is little doubt that German will remain the ma- 
jor language of instruction in the future, not least because one substantial 
founding mandate of the sector was to open up HE to underrepresented 
(predominantly locally based) target groups (Gaisch & Aichinger, 2018). 
In addition, further education and lifelong learning opportunities for 
adult and professionally qualified learners lie in the DNA of the UAS 
sector and are likely to be offered in German-medium instruction, also 
in the future. 

Further arguments that may favour German as a medium of instruction 
are in line with the strong ties to local industries and the location of many 
UAS. Since a number of Austrian campuses are situated in rather remote 
places, they may not have the same broad appeal for internationally mobile 
students as traditional universities, which are mostly located in bigger cities. 


5.2 Students 


Given that the internationalization of programmes and student recruitment 
have become the new form of entrepreneurialism (Stromquist, 2007), also 
the UAS sector seeks to increase the number of international degree-seeking 
students. Overall, 10,000 or 18.1% of all students at the 21 Austrian UAS 
institutions come from abroad to complete their studies entirely in Austria 
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(FHK, 2020). In contrast, 1% of all Austrian UAS students benefit from a 
study period abroad within the framework of a funded mobility programme, 
which totalled 6,052 students in the academic year 2018/19. During the same 
period, 3,902 international students completed a funded mobility stay at 
one of the Austrian UAS degree programmes (FHK, 2020). 

Like research universities, the UAS sector hosts a high number of in- 
ternational students from Germany and South Tyrol, where 65% of the 
population speaks German as an L1. 


5.3 Teaching 


Figure 13.4 offers a general overview of English-taught study programmes 
in the Austrian UAS landscape. 

In total, the Austrian UAS sector offers 80 programmes in English, which 
appears rather small in view of the large total number of study programmes 
(496). They are furthermore limited to the bachelor’s and master’s level, as 
the UAS sector does not have the right to award doctorates — a privilege 
still reserved for research universities. 

Of the 20 bachelor’s degree programmes in English, there are 15 full-time 
study programmes, mainly in the field of business administration. The 
English-taught part-time bachelor’s degrees are provided in Business Admin- 
istration, Banking, Innovation, Tourism, and Leisure Management. What is 
noticeable is the large number of master’s study programmes in the STEM 
field (science, technology, engineering, and mathematics) — 26 compared to 
only four on the bachelor’s level. Generally, the master’s programmes can be 
divided in the broad categorizations of business administration (25), STEM 
(26) and Sports (4). Of the 55 master’s programmes, 33 are offered full-time, 
18 part-time and one as a dual study programme. In addition, there are five 
programmes of a hybrid nature, combining distance learning and part-time 
studies in the areas of business and STEM. When comparing these figures 
to the sum total of UAS study programmes (see Figure 13.2), there are two 
important comments to make: firstly, English-medium programmes amount 
to 16%, and secondly, they fall mainly into the two areas of business studies 
and STEM. 

It generally seems that the main benefits for the Austrian UAS sector 
in concentrating their internationalization efforts on EMI are similar to 
those of the UAS in the Netherlands (de Haan, 2014): providing international 
experience and knowledge to the local students and creating an international 
environment largely derived from an intensified recruitment of internation- 
ally mobile students (also see Gaisch, 2016; Wachter & Maiworm, 2014). 
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Figure 13.4 English-taught programmes at all Austrian UAS 
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In addition, it is expected that university-level students are proficient 
in English, as they often find themselves in linguistically and culturally 
heterogeneous groups (Smit & Dafouz, 2012). In the UAS sector, it is therefore 
the lecturer’s responsibility to convey the content in ways that students are 
sufficiently prepared for a professional future in an international setting 
(Gaisch, 2014). In other words, content teachers need to teach through the 
medium ofa second language, mostly without additional or accompanying 
English training. Their motivations were found to go beyond the mere 
use of the English language. Rather, they sought to gain an intercultural 
understanding of an international classroom setting and train their cognitive 
and mental flexibility (Earls, 2016; Gaisch, 2014). 


5-4 Research 


At Austrian UAS institutions, (applied) research has become a crucial factor 
for internationalization work as it often offers added value or can even be 
the starting point for cooperation with cross-border partners. 

Despite the regional embeddedness and practical orientation of Austrian 
UAS institutions in terms of student recruitment, curriculum content, 
and structure, some institutions of higher learning draw also on a broad 
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international research community and have a very high research affinity, 
in terms of acquisition of third-party funds as well as the accompanying 
research output (nearly exclusively in English). With regard to the EU 
framework programme Horizon 2020, there are currently 18 participating 
UAS institutions. As stated in the language regime of Horizon 2020, com- 
munication with experts and applicants only takes place in English and most 
documents are only available in English. A further financial source for UAS 
is the European Regional Development Fund with 29 UAS participations 
and from the various Interreg programmes (e.g., Austria-Bavaria 2014-2020 
with nine projects, or Austria-Czech Republic 2014-2020 with six projects; 
see Sabbatini & Kastner, 2020). 

With regard to Interreg programmes, it needs to be underlined that 
only those projects whose activities have a clear cross-border impact on 
the programme area will be supported. Frequently, these programmes 
draw on plurilingualism and seek to encourage linguistic diversity. For 
these purposes, documentation, dissemination, and research output are 
provided in both German and Czech. Given that there are 21 institutions at 
45 locations in 32 towns, many of which are close to a cross-border region, 
this programme is particularly popular in the UAS sector. 


6 A critical account: Englishization ‘under the radar’ 


The overview of language-related facts and figures for Austrian HEIs provides 

us with a suite of insights: 

a Practically all HEIs position themselves as (strongly) internationally 
oriented. While ‘internationalization’ can be interpreted differently, 
it is intrinsically combined with the use of English. 

b Language in general and English more particularly are rarely topicalized 
in policy or strategy papers, except in the context of internationalization 
efforts or activities. 

c Although there is no information on students’ Lis, it can be assumed that 
the majority of local and international students are German-speaking, 
followed by Lı speakers of neighbouring languages. 

d The majority of study programmes are offered in German, especially at 
the undergraduate level. While there are also more German-medium 
graduate programmes overall, English-medium master’s programmes 
predominate at certain HEIs. Additionally, some multilingual master’s 
programmes require more languages than English and German. 
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e English-medium master’s and PhD programmes cater for relatively 
small groups of students and, depending on the type of HEI, prepare 
for internationally oriented academic or professional expertise. 

f Research is published, and presumably undertaken, in a range of 
languages, although English accounts for the largest proportion, with 
German a strong second. When split by discipline, German is preferred 
in some areas, such as law, theology, and elements of the humanities. 
In the natural and life sciences and technical disciplines, on the other 
hand, English is clearly in the lead. 

g Individual multilingualism, while widely spread amongst all stakeholders, 
is not given any visibility at institutional level. Like individual language 
proficiency, it is not considered to be part of the institutional remit. 


Reflecting the aim of our analysis, these points allow us to elaborate on 
what Englishization seems to amount to in Austrian HE. While interna- 
tionalization and its local manifestations do not form the main concern of 
this paper, it certainly represents a fitting starting point as it is the main 
driving force of our HE language-scape, widened from its monolingual 
past to an officially recognized largely bilingual present. Irrespective of 
whether internationalization is associated with student and staff mobility, 
with research collaboration or with increasing professional employability, 
the respective endeavours are understood as also necessitating the use of 
English. The word ‘also’ is crucial in this context, as this generally unques- 
tioned linguistic realization of internationalization has added English 
to institutional functions previously fulfilled by German exclusively. As 
evidenced in the facts collected from six traditional research universities 
and all 21 UAS, both English and German play crucial roles in financing 
and undertaking research and reporting its findings, in providing graduate 
and to a lesser extent undergraduate education, and in communicating HEI 
internally and, more noticeably externally (e.g., via websites). Looked at from 
a bird’s eye perspective, Austrian HE thus engages in bilingual practices, 
reflecting the globalized bilingualism identified as characteristic of Austrian 
de facto LP more generally (Smit & Schwarz, 2020). 

When zooming into the subject matter, however, the situation becomes 
less clear-cut and more diversified. Starting with administration as the 
least visible aspect of HE activities, legal communication is restricted to 
German, official exchanges within international research groups and 
English-medium programmes rely on English, while online communication 
with the internet-based public takes place in both languages, representing 
one of the few instances of parallel language use. Third mission activities 
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(e.g., knowledge and technology transfer, social engagement and the 
socio-economic development of the region) as the third pillar of HE next 
to teaching and research are predominantly carried out in German (Gaisch 
et al., 2019). 

Such a mosaic of language choices is also noticeable in the educational 
activities reported above, employing German, English, and other languages 
in diverse constellations. German as the predominant medium of instruction 
at undergraduate level is complemented by English at the graduate levels, 
responding in varying degrees to disciplinary expectations as well as student 
constellations. Reflecting the socio-economic status of German in Europe, 
it comes with an added value, even to international students who may 
not be (very) proficient in it. This means that in addition to disciplinary 
preferences for using either English and/or German, both languages can 
also play a role for international students, some of whom already have or 
want to gain (some) proficiency in one or both languages. 

When turning to research, publications come in a range of languages, 
depending on various factors, such as the authors’ language repertoires and 
intended audiences, but, more importantly, the conventions and expecta- 
tions of the disciplines in question. Nevertheless, no language besides English 
and German plays a quantitatively relevant role. While German was once the 
world’s most important scientific language (Ammon, 2005), Austrian HEIs 
nowadays show different grades of Englishization in different research fields 
(see e.g., Dannerer, 2008). As the longitudinal analysis at TEC and ECO have 
shown, the technical fields seem to have moved to English almost exclusively 
over the last decades; business studies, however, combine both English and 
German. Clearly, such linguistic differences in academic publishing form a 
hurdle to a common Englishization strategy in this regard. 

Perhaps more importantly, the meso-level overview of language choice 
has revealed a fundamentally utilitarian approach, in which either German 
or English is picked for engaging in research or education depending on 
perceived expectations and communicational needs. Such a pragmatically 
motivated language selection precludes a conscious decision for using 
both in, for instance, graduate programmes or research undertakings, thus 
reflecting a fundamentally monoglossic habitus, which draws on English in 
addition to German as locally established language (Dannerer & Mauser, 
2018). While this ideology has traditionally privileged German over all other 
languages, the same now holds true for German and English, thereby making 
way for an increasing Englishization of certain disciplines. 

Such an ideology is arguably made possible by the general absence of 
explicit LPs. Thus, instead of clarifying their institutional language-related 
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visions, Austrian HEIs miss the chance to guide language practices sys- 
tematically and constructively. Development Plans remain vague as to 
when English or other languages should be employed, by whom, and for 
what. Consequently, all our analysis has brought to light are individual 
and somewhat haphazard references to medium of instruction or language 
proficiency levels, the former simply stated as a given for the respective 
degree programmes. Concerning the latter, the language skills of students 
are sometimes tested or, at least, required when entering study programmes, 
but they are not further developed systematically. The skills of teachers, 
on the other hand, are neither tested nor required before they begin to 
offer courses in English. Although there are English language courses for 
students, academic, and administrative staff, they are mainly voluntary and 
so limited in number that they could not support any widespread policy. 

Languages besides English and German are present at universities as 
far as language competences of students and staff are concerned, but they 
are widely neglected for all programmes outside of philological studies 
(Dannerer, 2018, 2020). Thus, linguistic and cultural plurality in Austrian HE 
is not considered an asset that brings added value in terms of institutional 
diversity or internationalization at home. Interestingly, this holds true for 
both the traditional foreign languages in Austria, like French, Spanish, 
or Italian, as well as for frequent Lis of students, like Turkish or Bosnian/ 
Croatian/Serbian. This circumstance is all the more remarkable as a large 
linguistic knowledge base may have the potential to cater to the needs of 
a globalized employment market and also serve the purpose of enhanced 
graduate employability. 

Apart from few language-related regulations, the absence of LPs also 
reveals that Austrian HEIs fail to acknowledge the crucial role languages 
play in and for research, education, and knowledge construction more 
generally (Ehlich, 2005). The assumption that teaching in English (or any 
other foreign language) simply requires the use of a different linguistic 
medium is persistent, particularly among content teachers (Gaisch, 2014). 
Awareness of the manifold effects EMI can have on educational practices 
is only sharpened in the event of substantial cultural misunderstandings 
(e.g., misconceived humour, different value structures and cognitive styles, 
face-threatening acts, various levels of hierarchy and formality, or lacking 
interactions). Only when such issues arise and are perceived as problematic 
— such as when cohorts suffer from severe student dropout rates — does the 
realization follow that there is so much more to teaching in another medium 
than language proficiency alone (Gaisch, 2014). Such localized insights into 
the complexity of inter-/transcultural education, however, have so far not 
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had an impact on the Austrian HE landscape more generally: similar to 
‘language’, questions of ‘culture’ have been largely sidelined in the context 
of internationalization and limited to vague statements, such as on the 
importance of ‘international and intercultural skills’ (BMBWF, 2020, p. 9). 
In other words, both ‘culture’ and ‘language’ are reduced to necessary and 
integral elements of internationalization. Except for individual moments 
of identifiable language-related trouble, the issue of language in general, 
and English in particulary, remain ‘under the radar’ and thus out of sight. 
The lack of awareness of the importance of languages as well as the lack 
of discussion about language political issues allows for a ‘non-addressed 
conflict’ (Dannerer, 2020) between German and English, as well as a lack 
of awareness that EMI may undermine the status of other Lis. 

This combination of positioning language as of little relevance in itself 
but as integral to the internationalization process shows that Austrian HEIs 
seem to buy into the widely held belief that language is a tool that is simple 
to use, leads to clearly identifiable results, and therefore does not need any 
further consideration. It is highly unfortunate that this one-sided view of 
language can also be detected in European papers on multilingualism and 
HE that most likely inform HEIs (Studer, 2021), since it fails to give full credit 
to the constitutive role language and languages fulfil in the educational 
and research practices we all engage in. 


7 Conclusion 


This chapter has focused on a selection of Austrian HEIs, six traditional 
research universities and all 21 UAS, with the aim to provide a critical account 
of the dynamically developing process of Englishization. In the absence of 
explicit LPs, English and other language practices are unreflectively steered 
by (perceived) communicative needs, thus underlining a fundamentally 
utilitarian approach to language that consistently downplays the constitutive 
role of language in education (Fairclough, 1993). Indicative of this commodi- 
fied ideology, language matters are touched upon in other documents, such 
as Development Plans, and positioned as a means to an end, with the ‘end’ 
mainly being internationalization towards Europeanization: the global 
development towards a knowledge society that increasingly focuses on 
international dimensions in HE, and within Europe towards a Europeaniza- 
tion of HE policy (Huisman & Van der Wende, 2004). This change of focus is 
a shift from a political to a more economic rationale where cost efficiency, 
international marketing, and student recruitment have been increasingly 
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foregrounded (Gaisch, 2016). Reflecting Austria’s geopolitical position, such 
endeavours can be undertaken advantageously by drawing on English and 
German, thus providing a marketable reason for why German will remain 
profitable and the Austrian HE sector will not Englishize completely. 
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Englishization of Croatian higher 
education 


Conceptualizations, manifestations, and implications 


Branka Drljača Margié 


Abstract 

The perceived benefits of English-medium instruction (EMI), such as 
greater competitiveness of universities, are the reasons why meso- and 
macro-level stakeholders in Croatian higher education (HE) seek to imple- 
ment it. Nevertheless, the overall adoption of EMI has been rather slow, 
resulting in only 3% of study programmes in English. Such a small number 
has sparked no public or scholarly resistance to this aspect of Englishiza- 
tion. On the micro level, however, the introduction of EMI has provoked 
a range of different reactions, from favourable attitudes to concerns over 
the quality of education and the status of Croatian in academia. Evidence 
for these views were gleaned from the studies conducted at the University 
of Rijeka, Croatia. 


Keywords: English-medium instruction, higher education, Englishization, 
Croatia, attitudes 


Introduction 


Today, the internationalization of higher education (HE) is closely 
intertwined with English-medium instruction (EMI). English-taught 


programmes enable the exchange of international teaching staff and 


students, while the internationalization of HE prompts the use of English 


as an academic lingua franca. The implementation of EMI, the Bologna 


Process and the creation of the European Higher Education Area are 


mutually conditioned and have laid the foundation for academia as we 
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know it today. Present-day universities are oriented towards (economic) 
competition and boosting rankings more than ever before (Lasagabaster et 
al., 2013). They also seek to gain greater visibility and collaboration, better 
intercultural understanding, and higher quality of education (De Costa et 
al., 2020). In the process, the Englishization of HE is inevitable (Macaro 
et al., 2018). In Croatia the term Englishization generally relates to the 
presence of English in Croatian language and context. It primarily carries 
negative connotations, implying the saturation of Croatian language 
and culture with English words, expressions, and behavioural patterns. 
In this paper, in relation to HE, the term Englishization is used with 
two meanings, both supported by research findings: the first neutrally 
referring to the presence and use of English in a milieu that was until 
recently almost entirely dominated by the Croatian language, and the 
second negatively perceiving this presence through the prism of brain 
drain and domain loss. The former view is, to an extent, accompanied 
by perceived challenges and concerns, although unrelated to Croatian 
language and culture. The latter attitude is sporadically expressed, as 
reported in sections 3 and 4. 


11 Interface between internationalization and EMI in Croatian HE 


Aware of the pressing need to follow modern academic trends, HE institu- 
tions in Croatia are changing their goals and practices and have undertaken 
reforms and issued policy documents that pave the way for the internation- 
alization of HE (Séukanec, 2013). 

In 2005, Croatia joined the Bologna Process, and universities across the 
country stated the internationalization of HE as one of their key strategic 
goals (Dujié & Luëin, 2007). In 2009-2010, the leading public universities 
signed the Erasmus Charter for Higher Education. The importance of integra- 
tion of Croatian HE education into a common European HE framework 
is also underlined in the national-level document Strategy for education, 
science and technology (2014), and is believed to give national universities 
a competitive edge on the European scene. 

In the beginning, however, internationalization was not explicitly as- 
sociated with the development of study programmes in English. The first 
study on EMI (Drljača Margié & Žeželić, 2015), for example, revealed that the 
inclination towards internationalization was not necessarily accompanied 
by the openness towards EMI, and that the tight connection between the 
two was not entirely grasped (cf. Zhang, 2018). In addition, the respondents 
largely considered international students and teachers to be a prerequisite 
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for the establishment of study programmes in English, disregarding the 
fact that EMI is more of a precondition for their presence than a response 
to their influx. 


1.2 EMlin Croatia: Current state of affairs 


Croatian HE space is comprised of 131 (primarily public) HE institutions. 
The backbone of the public sector, which includes 99% of the student 
population, consists of eight universities. They are not fully integrated, 
and their constituent institutions are independent legal entities with their 
own administration. 

As for EMI, only 3% of study programmes are taught in English. Out of 56 
programmes in English, the majority are offered at six public universities, 
particularly at the University of Zagreb (28), where the first EMI programme, 
in medical sciences, was launched in 2003, followed by the University of 
Rijeka (UNIRI) (6), the University of Split (6), the University of Pula (2), the 
University of Osijek (1), and the University of Zadar (1) (Drljača Margié & 
Vodopija-Krstanovi¢, 2020). Although EMI constitutes an important strategic 
aim, there is no national or university policy or action plan regarding EMI, nor 
is there an explicit language policy on language requirements, support, and use. 

While public education is fully subsidized by the Ministry of Science and 
Education as long as students fulfil all the requirements in a timely manner, 
English-taught programmes are not tuition-free. Hence, for many people 
education in English is not easily attainable, if at all. EMI seems to be yet 
another aspect which reflects inequalities between people and their oppor- 
tunities to achieve certain goals. In addition, it points to inequalities between 
countries and their potential to implement a wide scale of internationally 
accessible study programmes. On the other hand, some see no point in paying 
for education if the equivalent programmes in Croatian are tuition-free. 
Additionally, by some the quality of English-medium programmes has not 
been perceived to be better (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovic, 2017), 
and they do not want to pay for something they can get for free. Those who 
opt for EMI are primarily motivated by an envisaged increase in English 
language proficiency and the fact that EMI represents something new, 
prestigious, and modern. 

Since systematic and comprehensive research on EMI in Croatia has 
only been conducted at UNIRI, this paper primarily focuses on EMI-related 
activities and research findings obtained here with the aim of analysing 
the conceptualizations, manifestations, and implications of EMI at this 
medium-size Croatian university. 
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2 Internationalization and Englishization of a Croatian 
university 


Despite the strategic goal of UNIRI, according to which the number of study 
programmes in a foreign language should have increased to 20 by 2020 
(Strategy of the University of Rijeka, 2014), to date, only four programmes 
(2.55%) are offered in English: one bachelor’s and one master’s programme 
at the Faculty of Economics (launched in 2011 and 2014 respectively), an 
integrated bachelor’s and master’s programme at the Faculty of Medicine 
(2017), and a doctoral programme at the University Physics Department 
(2018). Two additional English-taught programmes started in the academic 
year 2020/21 — at the University Mathematics Department and the University 
Biotechnology Department. 

When it comes to research projects focusing on EMI, UNIRI has been 
involved in multiple EMI-related research projects, within which compre- 
hensive research was conducted, workshops for teachers were held and 
the research-informed ‘Language Support for Teachers in EMI (EJVIN)’ 
programme was launched (for more about the programme see Drljača 
Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2018). Participation within the international 
project ‘Transnational Alignment of English Competences for University 
Lecturers (TAEC), with UNIRI as a partner, yielded the TAEC literature 
database report (2020), the TAEC EMI handbook (2019), and a technical report 
on linking a locally developed scale for oral English proficiency (TOEPAS) 
with the CEFR (Dimova, 2018). 


3 Teachers’ and students’ viewpoints 


Research into teachers’ and students’ viewpoints, the results of which 
are presented in this and the following section, was conducted at UNIRI 
among non-EMI teachers and students, who are not (yet) involved in EMI, 
as well as among those already engaged in English-taught programmes. 
The research included a sample of 311 non-EMI teachers, 262 non-EMI 
students, 37 EMI teachers and 20 EMI students. These numbers represent 
the totals of the participants taking part in the studies conducted at 
UNIRI. The results were obtained by means of questionnaires comprising 
open- and closed-ended questions, semi-structured individual and focus 
group interviews, and classroom observation followed by stimulated 
recall interviews. This section reveals the stakeholders’ perceptions 
of Englishization through EMI, from neutral/positive attitudes to the 
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perceived challenges and the perception of threat to the Croatian 
language. 


3.1 Non-EMI teachers: Openness to EMI affected by its negative 
implications 


Regarding non-EMI teachers, around 80% consider the introduction of 
EMI feasible and are willing to embark on EMI, for this would improve 
their English proficiency and enhance their own and their institutions’ 
international visibility, co-operation, mobility, and competitiveness. Around 
60%, however, expect certain preconditions to be fulfilled. 

Their main worry is that limited financial resources would not suffice 
to hire new teaching staff, organize professional and language support, 
and acquire teaching materials and technical equipment. Another point 
of concern is teachers’ and students’ English language proficiency and 
their ability to maintain the quality of education and achieve learning 
outcomes in English. Thirdly, teachers, who already work over and above 
their workload, fear that engagement in EMI would additionally take time 
away from research and publishing their work — the main prerequisite 
for their professional advancement. Another complaint voiced by the 
teachers whose institutions are in the process of implementing EMI is 
that they are not sufficiently informed about different aspects of the 
future EMI implementation, and that timely and adequate information 
provision, thorough preparation of teachers, and setting language and 
educational standards are largely neglected in the drive to follow suit and 
flaunt English-taught programmes. It has also been noted that the number 
of international students is insufficient to justify the adoption of EMI, 
and that home students would be reluctant to study in English. Teachers 
also, although rather sporadically, worry that EMI would exacerbate the 
problem of brain drain Croatia has been increasingly facing for the last two 
decades (cf. Dujié & Luëin, 2007). In other words, they think that higher 
English language proficiency, developed through EMI, will additionally 
stimulate people to leave the country and look for better private and 
professional opportunities abroad. At the same time, they say, EMI could 
render foreign lecturers more desirable, as well as those who are less 
qualified, but more proficient in English. Finally, a rather small number of 
teachers frowns upon EMI because it could lead to Croatian losing ground 
to English in HE. They note that EMI could consequently have a negative 
impact on students’ Lı proficiency and their ability to discuss their field 
of expertise in Croatian. 
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Around 70% of teachers advocate for students in English-taught 
programmes to take a Croatian for academic purposes course, and that 
international students should receive Croatian language training. The 
teachers are also open to occasional translanguaging in EMI classes, 
primarily to familiarize students with Croatian terminology. Overall, they 
argue for raising scholarly and public awareness that EMI is inevitable 
and necessary, but hold that certain actions should be taken to protect 
the Croatian language (Drljača Margié & Tulié, 2018; Drljača Margié & 
Velčić Janjetié, in press; Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017, 
2019, 2020). 


3.2 Non-EMI students: Appraisal of EMI permeated by misgivings 


Around 80% of non-EMI students would not be willing to enrol on study 
programmes that are entirely taught in English and do not regard their intro- 
duction as feasible. The principal reason for their reluctance to participate 
in EMI is students’ and teachers’ insufficient knowledge of English, followed 
by their worry that studying in English would be more time-consuming 
and possibly have a negative impact on their academic achievement. Some 
students fear that EMI would negatively affect the future of the Croatian 
language (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017, 2020; Drljača Margié 
& Zezelié, 2015). 

Given that inadequate English language proficiency has been under- 
scored as one of the key challenges of EMI, it seems useful to briefly reflect 
on English language teaching and the position of English in Croatia. For 
the vast majority of students, English is the first foreign language and a 
compulsory subject in primary and secondary education in the country, 
although children usually start learning it before the first grade through 
the media and various pre-school language learning programmes. Content 
and language integrated learning programmes, however, are rare and not 
necessarily confined to English as a medium of instruction. English courses 
for specific purposes are taken at universities. In addition, English is widely 
acquired in private foreign language schools. Overall, young people in Croatia 
are largely exposed to English and have been learning English for years, so 
one might be puzzled about the insecurity and disquiet EMI triggers among 
students. They, however, think that their EFL (English as a foreign language) 
education has been insufficiently oriented towards the requirements of 
tertiary education in English, involving academic interaction, writing, 
presenting, analysing, and critical thinking in the language (cf. Evans & 
Morrison, 2011; Wilkinson, 2008). Similarly, misgivings about teachers’ ability 
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to teach and discuss content in a fluent, accurate, and natural way stem 
from students’ perception that publishing and presenting in English might 
lead one to overrate their English. Teaching back-to-back classes comprises 
much more than the reproduction of what was prepared ahead; it also 
involves classroom discussion, answering student questions, elaborating, 
managing group work, improvising, and telling anecdotes, that is, impromptu 
language use requiring language fluency and versatility. It seems fair to say 
that quality teacher preparation is important, but cannot compensate for 
limited language skills and lack of practice. What is more, overpreparation 
often results in contrived, uniform, and unengaging teacher-fronted lectures. 


3.3 EMI teachers: Positive feelings about EMI tinged with concerns 


Around 90% of EMI teachers acknowledge benefits of EMI similar to 
those mentioned by non-EMI teachers, have positive attitudes towards 
its implementation, and are willing to pursue it. What they also underline 
is that without EMI, HE institutions risk isolation. They describe positive 
feelings aroused by participation in EMI, such as excitement, satisfac- 
tion, sense of belonging to a larger academic community, and higher 
self-esteem. However, the actual EMI classroom experience is reported 
to also evoke anxiety, stress, and exhaustion, particularly by those who 
have language-related difficulties, which make them overly focused on 
language and negatively impact teaching, teachers’ spontaneity, and 
professional status. Moreover, the findings obtained from classroom 
observation, as well as from an investigation into students’ views and 
perceptions of EMI in practice, indicate that between a number of English- 
and Croatian-taught classes there is a considerable disparity in classroom 
interaction, flow of the lesson, and teacher expressiveness, clarity, and 
coherence. 

Although teachers seem to accept EMI as a standard in modern-day 
academia, only 10% think that all teachers and students should be involved, 
while none hold that Croatian-taught programmes that have English-medium 
counterparts should be discontinued. As long as study programmes in 
Croatian are offered alongside those in English, the overwhelming majority 
of the teachers do not fear for the future of Croatian as an academic language, 
nor do they think that this primarily instrumental role of English will 
have a greater impact on Croatian identity and culture. Nevertheless, they 
maintain that care for Croatian should involve planning and concerted 
actions ensuring students’ academic literacy in both languages (Drljaëa 
Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovic, 2017, 2019, 2020). 
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3.4 EMI students: Inclination towards EMI tinted with criticism 


As for EMI students, they report being rather successful at meeting the 
requirements of EMI. Although occasionally they mention the feelings 
of anxiety and distraction, excitement and enjoyment prevail. They feel 
more self-confident than their teachers and say that engagement in EMI 
boosts their self-esteem. Their main motive for studying in English is the 
improvement of English language skills, which in turn is perceived to 
increase their opportunities to study abroad and their competitiveness 
on the global market. It is also praised for giving them an opportunity to 
study in an intercultural environment and broaden their intercultural 
understanding. Like their colleagues who are not involved in EMI and who 
fear that teachers’ language proficiency would not be up to the task, EMI 
students tend to be rather critical of some teachers’ language production 
and their shifting to Croatian as a compensation strategy. They expect 
their teachers to be language role models, and not divert student attention 
away from content by struggling with language. Their criticism is directed 
towards the institution, which started the programme with teachers who 
are not highly proficient, as well as towards the teachers who decided to 
undertake EMI without adequate language skills. 

The students also reflected on the knowledge, use, and status of the 
Croatian language. They regret not being familiarized with the discipli- 
nary discourse in their native language, and see it as a potential barrier 
to functioning on the local market. According to them, there should be 
more English-taught programmes offered alongside their Croatian-taught 
equivalents, and the majority of students should be involved at least to 
some extent. Nevertheless, they argue for students being required to take an 
academic Croatian language course. The students are generally not worried 
about the effect of EMI on Croatian identity, culture and language. However, 
none of the students studying in English see themselves in Croatia in the 
future (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017, 2020). 


4 HowEnglishization of HE is manifested and conceptualized 
4.1 The concept of Englishization 
As already mentioned, in Croatia, the term Englishization or, in Croatian, 


anglizacija, has had rather negative connotations and it has referred to the 
spread and impact of English world-wide resulting in an import of numerous 
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loanwords of English origin into Croatian and other languages. The criticism 
has primarily been directed at so-called unnecessary expressions and words, 
which have not entered Croatian to accompany innovations but because 
they appear more modern, attractive, and prestigious than their Croatian 
equivalents. It has also been directed towards the influence on Croatian 
culture and everyday life, implying to an extent the equation of imposing 
the English language with imposing cultural and social values (cf. Phillipson, 
2006). As such, Englishization has stirred up debates and prompted open 
letters, purist-oriented writings on the topic, TV shows educating about 
Croatian replacements for English expressions, and contests for the best 
domestic replacements for words of English origin (Drljača Margié, 2012). 

On the other hand, the spread of English in Croatian HE, as indicated in 
section 3, has been very rarely perceived as Englishization in the negative 
sense, implying a menace to Croatian language and society. The reason 
why the spread of English in HE is only very occasionally perceived to 
potentially lead to domain loss or the marketization of HE (Wilkinson, 
2018) probably lies in the fact that the development of EMI here has been 
rather sluggish. Such a slow pace of EMI implementation has led to no 
public or scholarly debate or criticism about this aspect of Englishization 
(unlike that described in, for example, Wilkinson, 2018; Zhang, 2018) — or to 
public support, for that matter. EMI has extremely rarely been perceived as 
a threat to Croatian language, culture, and identity, and there has not been 
a situation which would spark resistance, like the one at the Politecnico di 
Milano in which the management was sued by teachers and researchers for 
introducing an English-only policy in their master’s programmes (Santulli, 
2015). In fact, in Croatia no study programme in English has resulted in the 
discontinuance of the equivalent study programme in Croatian. Several 
new study programmes have been launched in English only, but they have 
not evoked negative emotions either. On another note, bilingualism with 
English is regarded extremely important and promoted in different sections 
of the society. Hence, any path to language proficiency, including the one 
involving immersion in the language, is generally welcomed. 

These rare negative attitudes and concerns about detrimental implications 
the spread of English in HE can have on Croatian have been a matter of 
individual considerations of the stakeholders concerned and have only been 
uncovered through research into the subject, that is, elicited by focused 
questions on the challenges of EMI. In other words, the findings discussed 
in section 3 show that unfavourable attitudes and worries exist among stake- 
holders, but they have seldom been directed towards the potential adverse 
impact of EMI on Croatian as a carrier of academic knowledge. Rather, they 
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revolve around undue attention given to the very implementation of EMI 
programmes and its effect on teachers, students, and teaching/learning. 
What primarily imbues teachers with rather intense and contradictory 
emotions is their losing face due to English language insufficiency and 
its negative implications for their authority, academic performance, and 
self-esteem. Students can be rather judgemental when it comes to teachers’ 
language proficiency and their failure to satisfy students’ expectations and 
quality standards. They expect their teachers to be proficient in the language. 
Needless to say, the same expectations come from teachers’ (more proficient) 
colleagues and their institutions (Drljača Margi¢ & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017, 
2020). Moreover, teachers are not guided by an established (transnational) 
language-in-education policy or adequately informed on EMI (cf. Doiz et 
al., 2019), nor are they stimulated to develop their linguistic, pedagogical, 
and intercultural skills for work in a different environment, as they are too 
often taken for granted (Drljača Margié & Velëié Janjetié, in press). 


4.2 The impact of Englishization on teachers’ freedom of choice 


Although students tend to denounce teachers’ decision to participate in 
EMI without necessary language skills, it would be wrong to say that this 
is entirely the teachers’ decision. They are usually asked whether they 
feel competent to teach in English, and are not tested on their language 
proficiency or required to have prior experience of EMI (Drljača Margié & 
Tulié, 2018; Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017). However, although 
a number of teachers do not want to engage in EMI, advance arguments 
against its implementation (before certain prerequisites have been met), 
and/or have worries regarding the stakeholders’ language proficiency, 
motivation, and workload, as well as the institution’s aptness to undertake 
this innovation, they almost always agree to involve themselves in EMI. 
They do it as a result of the status English has today as an academic lingua 
franca, which puts teachers under certain pressure to fulfil expectations, 
accept EMI as an inevitable HE practice, and accommodate it. In addition, 
teachers are aware that institutions are compelled to adopt EMI to compare 
with their peer institutions and attract international teachers and students. 
They understand that they themselves are expected to be on board, and 
that enquiries into their readiness to join in are to an extent a pro forma 
procedure. They are also cognizant that the realization of EMI principally 
relies on them, as hiring new teaching staff has been largely hampered by a 
lack of money, and are afraid that the external financial and administrative 
support for bringing in guest lecturers would be purely nominal in character. 
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In other words, their freedom of choice regarding participation in EMI 
seems to be somewhat illusory, and their decisions are often insufficiently 
informed and influenced by EMI as a fact of life in HE (Mauranen, 2010), 
as well as, to an extent, by the presentation of English as the best option 
for modern education and a crucial commodity for professional success 
(Phillipson, 2006). Under such circumstances, teachers cannot do much 
but take certain actions themselves and attempt to induce the stakeholders 
at meso (university) and macro (ministry) levels to help them overcome 
barriers, so not to undermine the quality of education. This is important 
as Croatian HE, albeit still lingering behind other European HE contexts, 
is making greater strides in implementing EMI. The last several years have 
witnessed increased cognizance of and discourse on the internationalization 
through EMI, and at many HE institutions EMI implementation is at least 
discussed. 


4.3 Discrepancies and paradoxes associated with Englishization 


To make it easier for teachers and ensure the quality-based introduction 
of EMI, human, financial, and logistic prerequisites should be fulfilled, as 
should the existing conditions be critically reflected upon. EMI calls for 
quality assurance policies and procedures that would dispel teachers’ and 
students’ doubts about the efficiency of the methods, and their misconcep- 
tion of quality assurance for quality control. Their scepticism and fear of 
leaving a ‘wrong’ impression make both management and teachers resistant 
to classroom observation as an effective method of getting valuable insights 
into EMI in practice. The paradox is that they are willing to grant access 
in return for language support, but allow only proficient teachers to be 
observed (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017), which does not 
form a basis for identifying problems, providing language assistance, and 
working towards optimal solutions. 

Furthermore, inter-institutional communication should be improved, 
so that newcomers to EMI can learn from EMI insiders’ experiences and 
best practices, and possibly avoid ambiguities and challenges. Similarly, 
intra-institutional interaction should be better, and management should 
consult teachers and teacher trainers, and involve them in the decision 
making itself. Communication between teachers and students should not 
only be content- and assessment-related but also involve discussions on the 
challenges of EMI practices (cf. Drljača Margié & Tulié, 2018). In Croatia, 
teachers’ discontent with quality assurance and information flow also 
accompanied the introduction of the Bologna Process (Dujié & Luëin, 2007). 
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Teachers undertake innovations full of questions and qualms caused by 
the new challenges as well as unresolved issues from previous ventures. 
This calls for more careful consideration of problems that (might) occur 
when educational innovations are implemented and there is a temptation 
to jump on the bandwagon. 

Gaps between requirements and provisions can bring the quality of 
EMI implementation into question. Earlier, there was a slight discrepancy 
between the attention given to the internationalization of HE and the 
importance attributed to the implementation of EMI as the main avenue for 
its realization. Now, there is a discrepancy between the increasing imple- 
mentation of EMI and the insufficient care that EMI teacher proficiency and 
their training receive (cf. Bamond Lozano & Strotmann, 2015). In Croatia, for 
example, there is only one language support programme (EJVIN), initiated 
by two teachers from the UNIRI Department of English, with an insight into 
EMI (Drljača Margi¢ & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2018). Initially, the programme 
was financed by the University, for 20 UNIRI teachers per year. Although it 
was highly praised by the participants and recognized as an invaluable asset 
by the University management, and although teachers greatly appreciate 
this kind of (university-financed) support, after three years it was decided 
that the programme should be self-funded. 


4.4 Discipline-related differences in the stance on Englishization 


As for distinctions between scientific disciplines regarding conceptualiza- 
tions of English and EMI, research conducted at UNIRI shows that physics 
teachers consider English a no-brainer and have rather condescending 
attitudes towards discussions on language, language support, and testing in 
EMI (Drljača Margié et al., 2019). Their counterparts from other disciplines, 
namely medicine, economics, and engineering, are more concerned about 
their own and their students’ readiness to teach and study in English, and the 
impact of language proficiency on their professional image and the quality 
of instruction (Drljača Margié & Tulié, 2018; Drljača Margié & Velëié Janjetié, 
in press; Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017, 2019). In addition, 
physics teachers readily admit the use of Croatian as a more spontaneous and 
natural choice with students who understand the language. This difference 
in attitude and confidence is probably due to the fact that physics teachers 
have a stronger international outlook and richer experience of education 
and work abroad (Drljača Margié et al., 2019). Additionally, physics is a 
hierarchical knowledge structure discipline, particularly oriented towards 
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English and international disciplinary community (cf. Kuteeva & Airey, 
2014). 

Hence, on the one hand, we have: management, determined for HE 
institutions to engage in EMI; language proficient teachers, who are 
largely not bothered by the lack of language support; and students, who 
often have the necessary automaticity in English deriving from their 
frequent contact with the language from an early age. On the other, there 
are a number of teachers who do not run away from EMI and perceive 
its benefits, but for whom language and other challenges are the current 
reality (cf. Aizawa & Rose, 2019). This is corroborated by Zhang (2018), who 
observes that language management and language ideology often diverge 
from language practice because the latter is determined by language 
proficiency. 


5 Concluding remarks 


The implementation of EMI generally meets with approval of EMI insiders 
and non-EMI teachers, and to a lesser extent of non-EMI students. The 
last group is the least open to EMI probably because they are less familiar 
with the spread of EMI worldwide, less internationally oriented, and to a 
smaller extent in contact with English as an academic lingua franca. They 
also anticipate troubles with language proficiency, content acquisition, and 
academic achievement (Drljača Margié & ZeZeli¢, 2015). However, non-EMI 
students’ worries about students’ language command have proved largely 
groundless (especially in the case of home students), which is opposite to 
the findings obtained by, for example, Doiz et al. (2019) and Zhang (2018). 
EMI students do not seem to have major problems with their language 
proficiency or fulfilling learning outcomes, which is also due to work in 
smaller groups, which itself enables a more student-centred approach. EMI 
students have stronger motivation and aim to continue studies and find a 
career abroad. Teachers are also much less critical of their students’ language 
proficiency than vice versa (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017). 

Regarding the two groups of teachers, their main difference in perceptions 
is that those still outside EMI put much stronger emphasis on increased 
international collaboration, visibility, mobility, and better university ranking 
than EMI insiders, which indicates that it takes time, appropriate funding 
schemes and administrative support to capitalize on EMI (Drljača Margié 
& Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017). 
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Regardless of their inclination towards EMI, nobody thinks that English- 
taught programmes should replace Croatian ones, or that engagement in 
them should be an obligation, rather than an option or an opportunity. 
Along these lines, both teachers and students show greater openness to EMI 
when asked whether they are willing to participate in EMI than when asked 
whether EMI should be adopted. The latter to an extent implies top-down 
implementation strategies, which tend to run into resistance (Drljača Margi¢ 
& Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017). 

Apart from concerns about the future status of Croatian in HE, expressed 
by the small minority of teachers and students, as well as occasional voices by 
teachers and scholars that EMI will additionally spur brain drain, in Croatia 
the Englishization of HE has not come under heavier criticism regarding 
its impact on Croatian language, identity, and society. Among teachers and 
students who are worried about Croatian are those who are willing to take 
actions to safeguard the language, but also those who do not feel responsible 
for its development and expect others to take on the task, or count on the 
language tending itself. The large majority of the respondents do not regard 
Croatian to be in any kind of jeopardy, and some are even indifferent to the 
potential domain loss in favour of English, seeing no point in cherishing a 
small language (Drljača Margié & Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017). 

What meets with stronger disapproval is the preparation for EMI and its 
very realization, particularly among teachers, who to an extent feel expected 
or even urged to undertake this educational innovation notwithstanding 
the absence of support, guidelines, and policies. Therefore, it is time for 
EMI to receive greater attention and be critically examined concerning its 
postulates, outputs, resources, and benchmarks. Moreover, EMI requires 
constant monitoring and communication with the stakeholders, at least 
in the initial stages of its implementation. The absence of such measures 
could decrease teachers’ motivation and commitment, necessary for any 
educational practice to be effective and quality-based. EMI, which has 
entered mainstream HE and is expected to spread further, should not only 
be manifested in the number of study programmes in English but also in 
their quality (cf. Aizawa & Rose, 2019; Galloway et al., 2020). Although EMI is 
often presented as a promoter of the quality of HE, insights into practice as 
well as into teachers’ and students’ perceptions and experiences worldwide 
clearly indicate that the mere introduction of EMI cannot be a booster of 
educational excellence. Besides, the quality of education and its assessment 
should not be based solely on the achievement of learning outcomes. In 
other words, the classroom practice and the whole educational experience 
should be satisfactory and count just as much as the product itself. 
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6 Recommendations 


Although some recommendations have already been offered in the previous 
two sections, as part of discussions on paradoxes and discrepancies associ- 
ated with Englishization and ofthe analysis of quality assurance necessary 
in EMI, here we recapitulate on what is needed to reap EMI’s best fruits. 

The success of an educational innovation to a large extent depends on 
the conditions favouring it, the commitment demonstrated by teachers, 
and the competences they have (Mellion, 2008). It can be deduced that in 
Croatia the conditions in terms of socio-political and scholarly support 
exist, while those related to financial and logistic support require further 
consideration and effort. EMI in Croatia has not been faced with stronger 
oppositions, and to keep it that way, it is necessary to pay careful attention 
to teachers’ concerns and requirements. Micro-level stakeholders (teachers 
and students) should be better informed about their responsibilities and 
rights. The first English-taught programmes at UNIRI were started without 
the necessary language support, and only after the organization of a number 
of informative workshops and EJVIN did teachers become fully aware 
that different types of language support could and should be provided 
to them, whereupon management had to start taking that into account 
and act accordingly, although still to an insufficient extent. Furthermore, 
what is too often neglected is that EMI does not only involve the change 
of the language of instruction. It also involves different pedagogy, more 
student-centred, collaborative, and problem-based — if teachers have 
not already adopted such an approach in their Li classes — as well as a 
greater use of different scaffolding techniques. Furthermore, it requires 
teachers’ intercultural competence to be open to and capable of dealing 
with a multicultural classroom, adjusting, and finding compromises (cf. 
Wilkinson, 2008). For example, teachers traditionally used to teacher- 
fronted classes with no classroom interaction have had to or will have 
to accommodate somewhat different practices and expectations of their 
international students, who often ask questions and request additional 
explanations throughout the class. Finally, national and local interests 
should be protected by maintaining Croatian-taught study programmes, 
developing student Croatian language proficiency, but also opening 
English-medium programmes to both international and home students. 
Care should be taken, however, not to infringe international students’ 
rights by using Croatian in EMI classes or by reducing their equality of 
opportunity to learn other languages, in addition to the official language 
of the host country (cf. Earls, 2016). 
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The endeavour to protect other languages, however, is increasingly ardu- 
ous and questionably fruitful with the rapid spread of English across HE 
and the potential development of a diglossic relationship between English 
and other languages (cf. Altbach, 2004; Coleman, 2006; Drljaëa Margié & 
Vodopija-Krstanovié, 2017), that is, a linguistic hierarchy with English at the 
top and small national languages at the bottom (cf. Earls, 2016). 

One of the problems with today’s implementation of EMI is that stakehold- 
ers at the meso and macro levels ignore some risks in the drive to interna- 
tionalize HE, somewhat duck responsibility, and do not provide micro-level 
stakeholders with sufficient information; or else they give unclear guidelines, 
resulting in teachers and students not knowing how to behave or inconsist- 
ently interpreting the directions (cf. Aizawa & Rose, 2019). Moreover, they 
are poorly informed about different aspects and challenges of EMI, and thus 
cannot properly think through the innovation and assist those at the micro 
level. On the other hand, teachers’ commitment and competences to a great 
extent rely on the existence of specific conditions and explicit guidelines. 
Specifically, to develop their competences, teachers need training and guid- 
ance, and commitment fades if it is not reciprocal and continually reinforced. 

In Croatia, Englishization through EMI is very rarely perceived as a threat, 
but scepticism and concerns can adversely affect EMI realization. Its efficient 
introduction is primarily dependent on micro-level stakeholders’ positive 
attitudes, competences, and motivation. In order for these to blossom, an 
explicit language-in-education policy should be established, support should 
be provided and information flow should be improved. 
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Affect in EMI at a German university 


Comparing insights from teachers, home, and international 
students 


Michelle Hunter and Ursula Lanvers 


Abstract 

Englishization in German education is progressing rapidly, driven both by 
top-down and bottom-up forces (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018). HE institutions 
are under pressure to be internationally attractive to fee-paying foreign 
students, but also need to offer high quality HE for home students. In 
the rapid move towards ‘Englishizing’ German HE institutions (Earls, 
2014), little attention has been given to how stakeholders themselves — as 
participants but not enactors of this change — experience Englishization 
(Gopferich et al., 2019). This chapter explores how stakeholders experience 
affective dimensions of Englishization in a German HE institute. These 
insights can inform future training needs for English-medium instruction 
(EMI) staff and students. We conclude by linking our affective focus to 
wider development of Englishization in Germany. 


Keywords: affect, EMI, self-determination theory, teacher affect, student 
affect 


Introduction 


Englishization is a global phenomenon of the developed world (Macaro, 


2018), and in Europe especially (Dimova et al., 2015). It is to be found at all 


levels of education, in different guises across Europe (Lanvers & Hultgren, 


2018). With ever-expanding internationalization of tertiary education, 
English is becoming embedded into higher education institutions (HEIs) 
and increasingly used as the medium of instruction (Wachter & Maiworm, 
2014). Englishization and English medium instruction (EMI) are often 
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driven by top-down pressures, from tertiary level down to lower phases of 
education, and from institutional leadership down to the main participants 
of Englishization, that is, students and teachers (Lanvers & Hultgren, 2018). 
As a result, participants may display a low sense of autonomy, negative 
affect, and poor engagement in their learning (Al-Khairy, 2013). 

With increasing awareness of the importance of emotional wellbeing 
in language education settings (MacIntyre et al., 2020), researchers have 
started to address affect in EMI contexts among learners (Gomes, 2020) 
and teachers (Gépferich et al., 2019); however, empirical studies on the issue 
remain scant. So far, evidence suggest that EMI demotivates teachers (Doiz 
et al., 2011), and adds to a potential negative motivational cycle between 
teachers and learners. Until now, however, there have been no studies 
looking into the impact of affect in EMI on both students and teachers. The 
study presented here contributes to addressing this specific lacuna in our 
knowledge on Englishization and hopes to inform future designs of EMI 
programmes and student/staff preparation for EMI. 

As with the rapid advancement of Englishization across domains as 
diverse as business, computing, social media (Ammon, 2006), the adoption 
of EMI in German higher education is fast expanding (Lanvers, 2018). In its 
pursuit of a strong economy and dominant positioning in the global market, 
Germany’s reliance on English as a business lingua franca (Ehrenreich, 2010) 
is making it an increasingly diglossic society (Coleman, 2006). In keeping 
with the globalized thrust of the top-down policies of German government, 
Germany, alongside the Netherlands and Scandinavian countries, has the 
largest number of English-taught higher education programmes within 
the European Union (EU) (Wachter & Maiworm, 2014). When it comes 
to numbers of international students in German higher education, there 
has been a clear upwards trend in the last decade (ICEF Monitor, 2018). 
According to figures from study.eu in 2018, Germany was the highest-ranked 
destination in terms of its attractiveness to international students, ahead 
of the UK, France, and the Netherlands (ICEF Monitor, 2018). 

From the perspective of HEIs, rationales for universities to transfer their 
teaching to EMI are manifold: it helps in attracting international students, 
as well as staff, internationalizes the content, and develops language skills 
in what is arguably the most important lingua franca. Concerns over the 
‘stampede towards English’ in education (Van Parijs, 2011), however, remain 
at all levels. At the macro level, there are concerns that language education 
policy increasingly favours English, and the implication this has for the 
future of other languages in academia, domain loss (Airey, 2012), and issues 
of linguistic justice generally (Hultgren, 2019). At the level of teaching and 
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learning delivery, one long-standing concern has been over the issue of 
whether content learning suffers at the expense of EMI (Macaro et al., 2018). 

This discussion of Englishization and the concomitant rise of EMI at 
German HEIs will begin with a look at Germany’s long-standing relationship 
with English, before turning to higher education in Germany, and the place 
of English within it. 


2 Englishization and multilingualism in Germany 


Since the end of the Second World War, English terms have been widely incor- 
porated into the German language (Mair, 2019). This period coincided with a 
change in Germans’ relationship between identity and language; post-1945, 
previously ‘deep-rooted nationalism ceased to exist’ (Gardt, 2004, p. 204). 
This upsurge in Englishization of the German language was perhaps aided 
and abetted by a shift in public awareness post-reunification (Gardt, 2004) 
and in the changing political focus of government. The economic advantages 
of actively participating in the global market and being a significant player 
in international politics are compelling motivators for the strong interest, 
in Germany, to develop English proficiency (Hilgendorf, 2007). 

For some, Germany’s anglophilia is linked to ‘an idealized picture of 
American society’ (Meyer, 2004, p. 78). Among German academics, some 
of whom express concern at academic domain loss (Lanvers, 2018), there 
is a tendency to default to English in multinational settings (Hilgendorf, 
2007). At university, German students demonstrate a broad acceptance of 
English as a lingua franca, with many more using it on a daily basis in their 
free time more than for study purposes (Gnutzmann et al., 2014). 

The takeover of the German language — and culture — by English has 
not been embraced by all. Efforts were made in the mid-1990s towards 
protecting the purity of German (Braselmann, 2004, p. 106). The Federal 
government decided against any amendment to the 1949 German constitu- 
tion (Grundgesetz), deeming any language law neither ‘worth striving for 
nor desirable’ (Braselmann, 2004, p.106). In 2005, a call for the protection of 
the German language was again made, followed a few years later by support 
from Bild Zeitung demanding the addition of the statement ‘The language of 
the German Federal Republic is German’ (‘Die Sprache der Bundesrepublik 
ist Deutsch’) to article 22 of the Grundgesetz (Pfaff, 2011, p. 4). Further public 
discussion was provoked by a petition to the Bundespräsident in 2010. 

In the EU, the vision for language learning centres around multilingual 
competencies, not just English. The EU’s vision of multilingualism across 
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the continent was foregrounded in 2001 with the initiation of the policy 
of mother tongue plus two other languages (‘1+2’) and the proclamation of 
2001 as the ‘European Year of Languages’. With its strong tradition of foreign 
language teaching (Lanvers, 2018, p. 40), Germany embraced the idea of its 
multilingual children being further enabled to actively participate on the 
global stage (Jakisch, 2012). Without making explicit provision, however, 
for which languages should be taught, English became the de facto second 
language in most schools across the country. 


3 Englishization in German higher education 
3.1 The role of English in German HE 


Germany has a long-standing relationship with English as a language of 
scholarship (Gardt, 2004). Until the middle of last century, both languages 
held equal sway within academia (Coleman, 2006). The marginalization of 
German scientists after the First World War, the national ‘scientific self- 
destruction’ wrought by the Nazis (Ammon, 2004, p.164), and US universities’ 
abolition of foreign language requirements in the 1960s, all contributed 
to German’s lost standing as a language of science. Today, Germany has 
regained much lost ground in the global higher education market (ICEF 
Monitor, 2018), but a significant factor in this lies in the adoption of English 
as a medium of instruction on the auslandsoriententiert (internationally- 
oriented) degree programmes (Erling & Hilgendorf, 2006). Qualifying 
international degree programmes (IDPs) must meet the following criteria: 
use English as partial or full language of instruction, an internationalized 
curriculum with integrated study periods abroad, offer an internationally 
recognized qualification, and support services for students beyond the study 
area (Earls, 2014, p. 155). The IDPs offering courses in EMI are intended to 
attract a mix of approximately 50/50 home and foreign students. Where active 
promotion of English alongside German occurs, it is reportedly welcomed by 
both home and international students, and faculty, who feel such integration 
and interaction improves their experiences (Earls, 2013). 

Regarding prescriptive rules about language choices in German education, 
the sovereignty of each Bundesland (Länderhoheit) (Lanvers, 2018) prohibits 
nation-wide policy. Similarly, there is no explicit policy for how the partici- 
pants on any of the differing types of IDPs should be supported in terms 
of language-related issues (Erling & Hilgendorf, 2006). HE Englishization 
in Germany — perhaps even more than in other EU countries — is explicitly 
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characterized by its link to internationalization (Earls, 2014), and coupled to 
the aim of attracting rather than losing academic excellence (both staff and 
students). Despite this promotion of EMI, none of the German Länder have 
specifically mentioned that English — rather than other languages — should 
be promoted (Erling & Hilgendorf, 2006). 

A multilingual policy is strongly supported at government level; in direct 
alignment with the EU’s 1+2 policy for all Europeans, Germany has clear 
language-teaching guidelines for education institutions at all levels (Lanvers, 
2018). In practice, these guidelines are operationalized as favouring English. 
Even where additional language courses are offered as part of an IDP, the 
default is often Fachenglisch (English for specific purposes) rather than a 
variety of other languages (DAAD, 2001, cited in Erling & Hilgendorf, 2006, 
p. 274). Economic motivations behind such a bias notwithstanding, public 
feelings regarding the dominance of English as the primary choice of foreign 
language are mixed (Lanvers, 2018); we return to this issue below. 


3.2 The internationalization of German HEIs 


As the rise of EMI in German HEIs is closely linked to internationalization, 
both of students and staff, and curricula, this outward-focused perspective 
has influenced — and continues to do so — structures of degree programmes 
themselves. In 2002, in line with Bologna Declaration objectives, federal 
law demanded the phasing out of traditional German ‘Magister’ and 
‘Diplom’ in favour of ‘bachelor’ and ‘master’ degree programmes (Erling 
& Hilgendorf, 2006). By the academic year 2018/19, 92% of all study 
programmes on offer were bachelor’s or master’s courses (European 
Commission, 2020). 

There are two types of institutions in the German tertiary sector: universi- 
ties (Universitäten), offering the classical subjects, and universities of applied 
sciences (UAS) (formerly Fachhochschulen, now Hochschulen fiir angewandte 
Wissenschaften or Technische Hochschulen), offering applied subjects such as 
business, engineering or social service (Gürtler & Kronewald, 2015). In 2020, 
there were over 1.8 million students enrolled at Germany’s 180 universities 
and over 1.02 million at the 244 UASs (BMBF, 2020). Despite concerted 
efforts towards internationalization, the percentage of programmes taught 
in English-only is modest. Enrolment on an IDP requires proof of English 
proficiency, even if the programme is only partially delivered in English 
(Erling & Hilgendorf, 2006). Often, concerns, such as dilution of academic 
content (Ehlich, 2000), underdevelopment of German academic skills among 
both staff and students (Schumann, 2007), and lack of foreign language (FL) 
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learning choice among students, are outweighed by institutional ambitions 
to internationalize HE. 

Concerning resistance to Englishization, both linguistic and cultural 
arguments are made in favour of keeping German as a dominant language 
in German academia: more than perhaps any other language currently 
replaced by English in higher education, the German language has a rich 
and proud history as academic language. Thus, dethroning from lofty 
heights will be acutely felt. In 2007, German academics created the Special 
Interest Group ADAWIS (Arbeitskreis Deutsch als Wissenschaftssprache: 
Working group, German as academic language), aiming to maintain and 
foster use of German in German HEIs. As in other educational sectors, 
plurilingualism remains in clear focus in German HE. Furthermore, many 
international students may have sufficient linguistic skills to follow some 
German medium education, as German remains, worldwide, a widely taught 
FL (IALC, 2018). A high percentage of students enrol on multiple FL classes. 
The IDPs themselves often leverage German as a foreign language, drawing 
in the foreign students who are actively looking to learn German, and learn 
(some content) via German (Earls, 2013). Such a bilingual offering may 
simultaneously attract German and international students. In a context 
where German HEIs compete with high-ranking Anglosphere universities, 
Germany might not only benefit from attracting high calibre international 
students (brain gain), but also link IDP programmes to future employment 
in Germany in currently understaffed industry sectors, such as engineering 
(Earls, 2014). 


3.3 Current Trends in German HEI Englishization 


The Eurostat (2021) figures for Germany demonstrate this clear bias towards 
English: 58% primary school children were enrolled in English classes in 
2019, for French classes 2.9%, and for Spanish the numbers were so small 
that the percentage figure was 0% (European Commission, 2020). Accord- 
ing to the website My German University (2021), 2115 BA and MA degree 
programmes delivered via English were available in spring 2021. 

While absolute numbers look impressive, the percentage of EMI pro- 
grammes may offer a more accurate picture. Based on recent figures provided 
by the German Rectors’ Conference (HRK) of all programmes, 14% of MA 
and 2.7% of BA programmes are offered in English only (DAAD, 2021). Of 
the over 2.5 million students at German universities in the winter semester 
of 2017/18, 374,951 were international students, placing Germany sixth in the 
world for study destination (ICEF Monitor, 2018). Within the EU, Germany 
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is top of 30 European study abroad destinations for international students 
(ICEF Monitor, 2018). 


3.4 Public Voices on the Englishization in German HE 


As exemplified by the Special Interest group ADAWIS, Englishization in 
Germany is subject to criticism: from the point of view of academics, the pres- 
sure (and extra time and effort) to publish in a foreign language, the danger 
of domain loss for discipline-specific specialist terminology, and loss over 
agency in their professional life all contribute to negative affect. Englishization 
also endangers the EU’s aim of plurilingual education (1+2), and the explicit 
aim to link European citizenship to plurilingualism — a particular concern 
for politicians who see increased Englishization as a threat to EU citizenship 
(Lanvers, 2018). However, parents, students, and the public tend to focus on 
instrumental benefits gained from improved chances for graduates in the 
global marketplace (Lanvers, 2018). Thus, German universities, more than 
other domains of Englishization in Germany, constitute loci of conflictual 
interest, and positive as well as negative affect to EMI: tensions, and different 
affective reactions, between top-down and bottom-up interests in Englishiza- 
tion in German HEI, and different stakeholders should be noticeable. 

In sum, German HEIs pragmatically leverage Englishization to boost 
the nation’s economic and political future, but German HE also puts high 
value on supporting German proficiency. Incoming foreigners have access 
to German classes. In the effort to safeguard the position of German as a 
world and academic language (Earls, 2013), international students on some 
programmes are required to engage in German language classes. Those who 
successfully achieve this goal are in a strong position to join the attractive 
graduate employment market in Germany. 


3.5 Attitudes towards EMI among students and staff 


Students tend to perceive that the advantages of an EMI programme out- 
weigh the possible concerns over EMI (Macaro et al., 2018), namely that 
the learning of content suffers at the expense of language learning (Dafouz 
et al., 2014), that learning and grade outcomes reflect English proficiency 
more than content knowledge (Martirosyan et al., 2015) and/or that their 
English proficiency level does not suffice for this advanced level of study 
(Macaro et al., 2018). 

For academics, the significant shift, over the last decades, towards 
publishing in English rather than a variety of academic languages (Bolton 
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& Kuteeva, 2012), means that they may be required to publish in English 
by employers or grant funders (Hanauer et al., 2019). For those in pursuit 
of wide scholarly recognition, English as the academic lingua franca can 
help them leverage their intellectual capital (Rowlands, 2018). On the other 
hand, some academics report feeling resentment over English homogeniza- 
tion of academia, ‘many non-anglophone contributions are excluded in 
international fora’ (Martin et al., 2014, p.58). Overall, teachers report mixed 
feelings, those of challenge, emotional burden, but also of achievement and 
self-development (Doiz & Lasagabaster, 2018). 

German academics may feel disadvantaged compared to English native- 
speakers. Studies report that ‘multilingual scientists perceived English 
science writing as 24% more difficult, generating 21% more anxiety and 1% 
less satisfaction than science writing using their L1 [first language] (Hanauer 
et al., 2019). Concerning professional reasons for teaching via English, the 
issues are more contested still. Although academics may, of course, choose 
to teach via EMI for a variety of reasons, others may feel incommoded, 
especially if given little choice over the matter. Concerns voiced by staff 
asked (or even forced) to teach via EMI include perceptions that 
— EMlincreases their workload; 

— their English proficiency is not sufficient; 

— their students’ proficiency is not sufficient; 

— their professionalism as subject specialists is undermined (Hultgren, 
2019); 

- the international student body in EMI demands a change in teaching 
style; 

— they end up teaching language more/rather than content; 

— their content delivery gets diluted/loses rigour; 

— the content becomes (too) internationalized as a result of adapting 
content to the materials available in English. 


Empirical studies investigating if students’ content learning outcomes differ 
between students studying via EMI, or home/first language study, repeatedly 
report either no or non-significant differences in learning outcomes (Dimova 
et al., 2015, p. 318). As students are (in many cases, at least) relatively free to 
choose their country of study, HE institution, or, ata minimum, their degree 
programme, these reassuring results may simply result from a self-selection 
effect, whereby those students feeling comfortable with English choose to 
study via EMI. Thus, the results do thus not necessarily support the thesis 
that studying via EMI comes at no cost to content learning. As an argument 
for some degree of ‘student choice’ can be made in most cases when studying 
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via EMI, it may be unsurprising that the majority of students studying under 
EMI report positively on it overall (Macaro et al., 2018). Furthermore, studies 
focusing on student experiences report that some students favour ‘native 
speaker English teachers’ (Lasagabaster & Sierra, 2002), while others report 
little native-speaker bias among students (Kiczkowiak, 2019). Much of this 
EMI research reports teacher or student perceptions, thus indicating the 
strength of feelings or emotional response towards aspects of EMI. However, 
research into teacher and student affect, the feelings, moods, and emotions 
underlying the perceptions of teachers and students, with respect to EMI 
is lacking. This study addresses the above-described research lacuna by 
exploring affect in EMI among, and between, both students and teachers. 


4 This study 
4.1 Setting 


The study is part of a larger project researching affect and strategies devel- 
oped by students and teachers in an EMI setting in a German university 
of applied science. The institution at which the study was piloted belongs 
to a state-funded co-operative university. It comprises three faculties of- 
fering more than 60 nationally and internationally approved Bachelor and 
Master study programmes in cooperation with around 2,000 organizations. 
Students are employed by a partner company to alternately study on the 
three-year bachelor programme, and work at the company and receive a 
salary. International students attend the university for one semester. They 
may enrol on a variety of courses, some of which are also attended by home 
students. The participants of this study follow a mixed English and German 
medium programme. The home students are all German-speakers in a 
monolingual cohort and have a C1 level of proficiency. The international 
students took German as foreign language (Deutsch als Fremdsprache) 
classes and attended English-only medium content courses. 

In line with the requirement of the Deutscher Akademischer Austausch- 
dienst (German academic exchange service) for a study programme to 
qualify as an International Degree Programme, the International Business 
(IB) study programme outlines its goals accordingly: both international 
and home students may apply; all applicants must have proven language 
proficiency in both German and English; around 40% of the lectures are 
held in English. IB home students must, when possible, spend a practical 
phase working abroad, and a phase at an overseas university. 
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This study investigates how both teachers and students, in the above- 
described setting, report on their EMI experiences, in terms of the basic 
psychological needs of autonomy, relatedness, and competence. 


4.2 Research Questions 


1 In terms of autonomy, relatedness, competence, what affect do (a) home 
students, (b) international students, and (c) teachers, report in their 
EMI experience? 

2 (How) do the three groups differ? 


4.3 Method 


Ethics 

The authors applied for, and were granted, ethics approval at their UK host 
institution, the German HEI where data collection took place, and from 
all participants. The first author is a teacher in the department where data 
collection took place, and, with the exception of two, student interviews 
were carried out with individuals who are also enrolled on her own course. 


Participants and data 

The study sample comprised students and teachers on an International Busi- 
ness (IB) bachelor programme. This presents a unique set of circumstances 
in comparison to most studies that focus on challenges and difficulties 
faced by participants on EMI postgraduate programmes. Qualitative data 
stem from transcripts of semi-structured interviews. Student participants 
are studying under current pandemic circumstances. The typical home 
(i.e., German) student at this university, for this IB programme, is highly 
proficient in English (based on professional experience of the first author 
MH). They tend to have graduated with the highest school-leaving grades, 
and typically have spent periods of time in English-speaking countries. Many 
also participated in bilingual lessons or content-and language integrated 
lessons during their secondary schooling. The international students are 
more heterogeneous, both with respect to their first languages, and English 
proficiency, but given the lack of detailed information regarding their English 
proficiency, no further comment can be made. According to international 
student testimonials, many overseas students are as motivated to learn 
about German language and culture as they are to be studying on the IB 
programme. 
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Teaching staff on the IB programme are recruited from industry to 
deliver their particular expertise. Some also teach at other universities. 
The majority are native German teachers who use German as the medium 
of instruction, but international teachers are also brought in to deliver 
content through EMI. The home teacher participants in this study com- 
prise one German and one Ukrainian national, delivering their teaching 
via EMI, to predominantly home students. As with the international 
students, there is no data available as to teachers’ language proficiency. 
The international teacher who participated in the study is a monolingual 
UK national, employed at a UK university, with extensive international 
teaching experience. 


Instruments 

Following a mixed methods approach, the instruments that were trialled 
encompassed a survey questionnaire, and semi-structured interviews with 
students and teachers. As affect is a personal phenomenon, coloured by 
participants’ insider perspective, a purely quantitative approach would 
not suffice for gathering the deep, rich data held within individuals. Con- 
sequently, the primary approach for this study is qualitative. However, 
initial quantitative data was collected by way of an adapted version of 
the I-PANAS SF’ (Thompson, 2007). The original 20-item PANAS (Watson 
et al., 1988) is a highly regarded psychological measurement to assess 
general attitudes. A third set of scales extended the PANAS items into 
affective statements and required participants to think specifically about 
their feelings when learning through EMI. Thompson (2007) modified the 
instrument to 10 items to reflect cross-cultural, non-native English-speaking 
settings. This validated short PANAS version was deemed suitable for our 
context. Respondents were asked to rate their affect on a scale of Never 
(o) to Always (6) both: 

- Atwork / university generally; 

— Inrelation to learning through the medium of English specifically. 


Students were also asked to reply to specific situational questions, eliciting 
affective reactions relating to EMI. Finally, open-ended questions permitted 
participants to share their opinions and beliefs regarding EMI in German 
HEIs. Teacher and student versions of the PANAS and interview schedules 
can be found in the Appendix. 


1 International Positive and Negative Affect Schedule Short Form. 
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Figure 15.1 Overview of the coding system 
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4.3 Analysis 
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Recorded interviews were manually transcribed by the first author MH, 
enabling close immersion in the data (Creswell, 2009). During initial coding, 
emergent themes were identified and generally categorized as positive or 
negative. Subsequent analysis mapped codes more purposefully to three 
basic psychological needs, according to self-determination theory (SDT), 
of autonomy, competence, and relatedness. These were divided according 
to Mercer’s (2019) five facilitative conditions, which were further divided 
to give another layer of detail. Figure 15.1 gives a simplified overview of the 
coding system. This two-phased process (Charmaz & Belgrave, 2015) affords 
a systematic analysis and facilitates ‘intercoder’ communications (Creswell, 
2009, p.191). Double-coding of a small percentage of the data between the 
researcher and ‘intercoder’ achieved a 90% overlap. Responses from the 
interview data were coded against the SDT-framed coding grid, with each 
code further differentiated between positive and negative values. 


5 Results 


In analysing and presenting results, we were guided, for both student and 
teacher results, by the frequencies with which each cohort mentioned certain 
codes. In the following, we will first present the PANAS results, indicating 
the representativeness of our interviewees’ negativity/positivity scores 
compared to the whole cohort. We then report, with illustrative citations, 
on competence, autonomy, and relatedness codes, focusing on a) the ones 
most frequently used by one cohort, and b) those most differing between 
cohorts (be these students versus teachers, or home versus international 
students). Codes awarded fewer than 4 frequencies have been omitted from 
the results table and will not be discussed. 
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5.1 Students 


A cohort of 31 Students completed the PANAS. Table 15.1 displays cohort 
means, and scores of the seven students who were interviewed, to indicate 
how interviewees’ affect scores relate to that of the cohort. International 
interviewees tend to report higher positive affect than the overall cohort, 
especially in relation to EMI; IS2 is remarkably positive. In contrast, HS2’s 
and HSq’s negative affect is above cohort average, and only in the case of 
HS4 is the negative affect noticeably related to low English proficiency. 


Table 15.1 Students’ responses to PANAS 


Generally, onaver- Affect when learning Feelings about 
age day at university through EMI learning through EMI 
General General EMIPA EMINA Pos to Neg to 
PA NA EMI EMI 

IS1 3.6 2.0 5.4 3.4 6 3 
IS2 4.4 0.4 4.6 0 6 0.6 
HS1 4.4 1.2 5.8 0 6.0 0.6 
HS2 3.6 1.8 3:2 1.4 4.6 2.4 
HS3 5.2 0.6 4.8 0.2 5.0 1.0 
HS4 24 1.2 3.0 2.2 3.2 3.2 
HS5 (NES) 4.6 0 44 0 6 0 
Cohort Averages 3.7 1.3 4.1 1.2 4.7 1.7 


IS = international student, HS = home student, NES = native English speaker; PA = positive affect; 
NA = negative affect 


Interview results 

Table 15.2 lists code frequencies relating to basic psychological needs of SDT 
(Mercer, 2019), in both home and international students. As we interviewed 
twice as many home as international participants (among both students 
and teachers), any frequency comparison needs to bear this in mind. 


Competence 

Home students tended to report positively on their self-efficacy, and be 
confident in their ability to learn the content via English, as these quotes 
demonstrate: 


I feel like in English it’s sometimes more — clear to the point, and not 
much um — well I feel like in German there’s more words for the same 
meaning. And in English it is sometimes more — I dunno - it’s easier 
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if it’s a broad term than a very detailed term, which is sometimes not 
necessary. (HS2) 


Home students also tended to actively welcome the cognitive challenge 
of EMI: ‘I think my attention is higher in those English medium classes, 
because it challenges me a bit more.’ (HS3). 

International students also expressed high self-efficacy — just not to the 
same extent: 


I realized that my English was besser — better than most of the students... 
even when I used to interact with the German students — the buddies — I 
realized that I’m more comfortable in English. (IS1) 


Home students also showed more awareness of the difference between 
learning at school and at University: 


in school you just have English classes and then you're so focused 
in learning grammar that maybe you forget to really start to speak 
freely and to maybe thinking... in university, also because that I think 
I learned important contents, not only in German but also in English. 
(HS1) 


As might be expected on an IB programme, both student groups report 
high awareness of the importance of global English. 


In the global business we have nowadays, where everything is connected 
and in every department you have people from China or from India. … if 
you want to work there, you need to understand that, because it doesn’t 
work another way. (HS1) 


… back in my continent, in America, English is a requisite to obtain a 
job. (IS1) 


The two international students were very favourable towards German 
universities offering EMI: ‘I had the opportunity to choose for another 
country that teaches their classes in Spanish, but I wanted to practice my 
English that’s why I’m come to Germany’ (IS). 
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Table 15.2 Student coding frequencies 
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COMPETENCE AUTONOMY RELATEDNESS 
sense of growth sense of feeling cared | feeling safe/ negative 
competence mindset autonomy for affect avoidance 
Home| Int |Home| Int Home Int Home| Int Home Int 
positives 
ie non clear difference awareness of others’ 
positive ERRA EMI teacher à 
perfectionist language v. affect; showing 
self-efficacy j German=good 
mindset content empathy 
12 3 5 0 4 1 6 3 13 2 
can learn awareness affective strate- 
5 à good group | PA from engagement: 
content via of growth gies to regulate ; i 
3 z 7 dynamics enthusiasm, focus, flow 
English trajectory emotions 
6 1 8 2 24 5 3 4 14 5 
beliefs intrinsic interest $ 
about Global (both in content B EE 
English and English) y 
10 7 11 3 1 5 
previous 4 
exposure to ped ee for PA from teacher action 
: content learning 
English 
7 2 5 2 4 1 
communication 
& English learn- 
ing strategies 
5 5 
negatives 
roficienc pegelive 
negative PQ y attitude to avoidance of errors / 
as sign of z : : 
self-efficacy | . $ non-native face-saving strategies 
intelligence 
teacher 
6 3 4 0 9 1 6 0 
NA from cognitive 
overload: boredom, 
nervousness, 
distraction, frustration, 
anxiety 
15 9 
NA generally: Fear 
of ridicule, shame, 
shyness, envy, anxiety 
8 4 
NA from teacher 
action: interruption, 
impatience, ridicule, 
critical feedback 
3 5 


The numbers refer to the frequency with which the psychological needs of SDT were categorized 
for home and international students. 
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Regarding growth mindsets, it is noticeable that home students reported 
more awareness of their growth trajectory in their ability to learn via EMI: 
‘Back then it was like being a little bit afraid if I would succeed that good 
in those classes. But now it’s not a problem anymore’ (HS3). 

Non-perfectionist mindset and awareness of their own growth in EMI 
learning were also more prominent in home students: ‘when I hear other 
students talking in not the best English, because then I’m like, “Ok they don’t 
speak perfect English” so nobody cares if I don’t do either’ (HS4). 

However, the fact that home students saw language competence as 
sign of intelligence more than international students might be perceived 
as a potential negative effect on efficacy: ‘Most of my friends are pretty 
ambitioned and also have really good grades. They are really intelligent, 
and that’s why I think they have a good level of English’ (HS1). 


Autonomy 
Home students reported overwhelmingly more use of affective strategies 
to regulate their emotions: 


Ihave like a notebook and that every night I wrote down things that I’m 
grateful for and that made me happy... several months or weeks later, I 
read over it again and then I see ‘oh yeah, this day I got a compliment for 
my English and it made me happy’. (HS1) 


Home students reported also more often to be intrinsically motivated both 
to improve their English and to learn content. ‘I think, as I said it’s a small 
advantage and you don't only learn the subject, you learn English. So it’s 
better, in my opinion’ (HS2). 

Home students also tended to be more critical of their teachers’ English 
competence than international students, while international students used 
more metacognitive English learning strategies. 


When I feel with questions or confused, I first — I think the questions I 
have - that I’m going to ask to the professor, before I ask it, if the question 
is too complex or something, I google first and look up later. And then I 
ask the professor. (IS1) 


Relatedness 

Despite overall high English proficiency, especially among home students, 
nervousness and negative affect generally were very prevalent in both 
groups. ‘I think maybe I might be a little nervous sometimes, so I do not 
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tend to be a nervous person but as I do not want to make mistakes... I feel 
a little insecure’ (HS1). 

Home students were more critical of the teachers’ English competency, 
but international students do seem to prefer ‘native speakers’ as well: ‘it was 
a little bit distracting because she would make mistakes — I don’t want to 
say quite often, but often enough that it was kind of a regular thing’ (HS5). 

International students were more sensitive to negative affect from the 
teacher, 


because, of our accents in the German classes, so the teacher couldn't see 
us. So the teacher, he couldn't figure out if R is speaking or if T is speaking 
because we had the similar Indian accent. So that was not very — didn’t 
felt good to me that that was happening. (IS2) 


Against expectation, and literature regarding cultural differences in the 
importance of face saving (Nakane, 2007), German students reported using 
more face-saving strategies than international students. 


I know that I participate less when the lecture is in English, because 
it’s — because I always, before I say something, I wanna have it in my 
head what I want to say because I don’t wanna make any mistakes. (HS4) 


5.2 Teachers 


Six EMI teachers (2 native-English speakers, 3 native-Germans, and 1 native- 
Ukrainian) completed the teacher version of the PANAS (Appendix 2). 

Table 15.3 shows the PA and NA scores for the three interviewed teachers 
in comparison to the cohort mean score of survey respondents. IntT1 relates 
positively to their EMI teaching, compared to their non-EMI professional 
daily life; they also have higher PA and lower NA scores in relation to EMI 
teaching than the cohort mean. Both HT: and 2 relate overall positively to 
EMI and their daily professional life generally and are reasonably representa- 
tive of the cohort. Table 15.4 gives the coding frequencies of the teacher 
interviews. 


Home teachers reported strong self-efficacy when it comes to teach- 
ing their content through EMI. ‘Fun. Positive. Sometimes difficult. ... 
Sometimes I feel more comfortable than in German. And Ukrainian, to 
be honest’ (HT2). 
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Table 15.3 Teachers’ PANAS results 


Generally, on aver- 


Affect when teaching Feelings about teach- 


age day at university through EMI ing through EMI 
General General EMIPA EMINA Pos to Neg to 
PA NA EMI EMI 

HT1 5.8 0 5.8 0 6 0.2 
HT2 44 1.2 44 0.8 54 1 
IntT1 3.8 1 6 0 6 0.4 
(NES) 
Cohort Average 4.1 0.6 4.8 0.3 4.8 0.6 


IntT = international teacher, HT = home teacher, NES = native English speaker; PA = positive affect; 


NA = negative affect 


Table 15.4 Teacher coding frequencies 


COMPETENCE AUTONOMY RELATEDNESS 
Sense of A growth A sense of Feeling cared Feeling 
competence mindset (vs. autonomy for as individu- | psychologically 
(self-efficacy) | fixed mindset) | (internal locus | als (experienc- | safe (avoidance 
of control) ing pedagogical of NA) 
care) 
Home Int Home Int Home Int Home | Int Home Int 
positives 
Positive Non perfection- difference EMI student PA from 
self-efficacy ist mindset between -German=good| engagement: 
language v. enthusiasm, 
content problem focus, flow 
9 2 7 2 4 5 ur 6 12 
Beliefs about 25 Affective Good Group | PA from student 
Global English strategies dynamics action 
5 4 4 2 6 | 3 7 


Strategies for 
content teaching 


5 12 


Communication 
& English teach- 
ing strategies 


2 6 


negatives 


NA from cogni- 
tive overload 


7 3 


NA from student 
action 


0 5 


The numbers refer to the frequency with which the psychological needs of SDT were categorized 
for home and international teachers. 
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The International teacher felt more strongly that German students flourish 
in EMI classes. ‘They’re good enough to get the message across and they're 
open-minded enough to accept suggestions if they can’t’ (IntT1). 

German teachers report using considerably more affective strategies, 
with more strategies for regulating students’ affect than their own. 


I have to be focused and attentive. I have to be present in the class, but 
only in the class. Thinking about nothing else; about no troubles before 
or after, or things I have to do before or after. (HT2) 


The international teacher seemed to dedicate more thought about how to 
teach content. 


It’s my responsibility to make sure the material can be understood in 
whatever level of English they want to operate at. It then means that I 
have to tailor assessment, to assess the content in those terms. (IntT1) 


The international teacher reported more often on good group dynamics, 
positive feedback from students and feelings of positive affect. ‘I've never 
had a situation where students disagreed to work together — they're mature 
enough to get on and get a job done’ (IntTi). 


6 Conclusion 


This study looked at affect, in both learners and teachers experiencing EMI at 
an HEI in Germany. Could learning via EMI trigger student anxiety in some 
students and teachers, or, conversely, lead to positive affect? Bearing in mind 
the sample size of this study, we conclude with the following observations. 

Students showed positive affect in relation to competence, especially 
home students, who enjoyed the cognitive challenge of learning via EMI. 
Home students also used affective strategies to regulate their EMI experi- 
ences more than international students, showed more native speaker bias, 
and were more likely to critique the teaching context. However, we observed 
negative affect such as nervousness, fear of ridicule, and use of avoidance 
and face-saving strategies in nearly all, but unrelated to participants’ sense 
of proficiency. In other words: negative affect in one dimension of EMI can 
be cancelled out by positive self-efficacy, and enjoyment of the cognitive 
challenge. 
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Teachers reported high self-efficacy, but it was higher in home (German) 
teachers. They also used more self-regulating strategies than international 
teachers. International teachers focused more on student perspectives, such 
as classroom dynamics, and the student benefits of learning via EMI overall. 

We return to our initial thesis of Englishization in German HE] as loci 
of conflictual interests (section 3.4), which result in conflicting affect in 
EMI. The first observation is that international participants — both students 
and teachers — demonstrated more positive affect towards EMI than home 
participants. The only exception to this trend, conceivably reflecting cultural 
differences, was international students’ greater concerns with face-saving. 
Anxiety over proficiency, however, was — as far as was observable — present 
in most participants, and unrelated to actual proficiency. Relatedly, Ger- 
man students displayed relatively strong English native speaker bias, and 
intolerance towards international varieties. Thus, among our participants, 
tensions around Englishization in German HEIs go far beyond the dispute of 
home language versus English: the heart of the issue, here, addresses native 
versus international varieties of English standard: who owns English? And 
who decides what is good English? Judging by our results, international 
participants in Englishization in Germany have moved on further in con- 
ceptualizing English as a truly global language, with Germans seemingly 
holding on to native speaker ideals. Thus, in addition to the tensions observed 
by Lanvers (2018) between bottom-up (public) pro-English attitudes versus 
more cautious top-down (academics’ and politicians’) attitudes towards the 
‘English craze’, Germany must face the question of standards and varieties of 
English, if Englishization is to be equally successful for all participants. The 
findings of this study suggest that German and international participants 
in HEI in Germany experience different emotions when engaged in EMI. 
In order to support future participants in EMI and improve pedagogical 
practice, future EMI studies might also investigate to what extent these 
differences might align with views of Englishization of HEI, such as a threat 
to cultural identity, or as instrumentally beneficial. 
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Appendix 1: Student PANAS 


Q7 How would you describe yourself generally? Aim to respond quickly — 
trust your intuition! 
On an average day at the university, I generally tend to feel: 


Q8 How would you describe yourselfin relation to learning through English? 
Aim to respond quickly — trust your intuition! 


Learning via the medium of English makes me: 
upset / verägert 

hostile / feinselig 

alert / wach 

ashamed / beschämt 
inspired / angeregt 
nervous / nervös 
determined / entschlossen 
attentive / aufmerksam 
afraid / ängstlich 

active 


Q.9 How do you feel about learning through the Medium of English? 

Answer in terms of how well the statement describes YOU. There are no 

right or wrong answers. 

Work as quickly as you can without being careless, clicking in the appropriate 

column. 

1. It upsets me when I feel Pm being left behind in class because I don’t 
understand everything that is being said. 

2. Igetirritated when others in class don’t speak clear, correct English. 

3. Iam interested in listening to what the instructor has to teach us through 
the medium of English. 
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4. Itry to hide the fact that I haven’t understood something explained in 
English in class. 

5. Seeing others doing well in English inspires me to keep improving my 
own language skills. 

6. Thinking about going to my English-taught classes makes me feel 
nervous. 

7. believe I can overcome any gaps in my language skills and achieve 
good grades. 

8. enjoy engaging with the English language while learning at university. 

9. I’m too afraid of making a language mistake that I hardly ever speak 
in front of the whole class. 

10. I enjoy using the English language actively. 


Q7-Qg: Interval measure (7-point scale): Never (0) 12 3 4 5 Always (6) 


Appendix 2: Teacher PANAS 


Q7 How do you generally feel at work? Aim to respond quickly — trust your 
intuition! 
Generally at work I tend to feel: 


Q8 How would you describe yourself in relation to teaching through the 
medium of English? 


Teaching through English tends to make me feel: 
upset 
hostile 
alert 
ashamed 
inspired 
nervous 
determined 
attentive 
afraid 
active 


Q9 How do you feel about teaching through the medium of English? 
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Answer in terms of how well the statement describes YOU. There are no 

right or wrong answers to these statements. Work as quickly as you can 

without being careless, clicking in the appropriate column. 

1. It distresses me when I feel students don’t understand everything I say. 

2. I get irritated when students don't speak clear, correct English. 

3. Iam interested to see how students react to what I am teaching. 

4. Itryto hide the fact that I haven't understood something in class. 

5. Seeing students doing well using their English inspires me to keep 
improving my own language skills. 


6. I feel nervous when I think about going to my classes taught through 
English. 

7. Ibelieve I can overcome any gaps in my language skills. 

8. Ienjoy engaging with the English language during class. 

9. I’mafraid of making language mistakes when teaching through English. 


10. I enjoy using the English language actively. 


Q7-Qo: Interval measure (7-point scale): Never (0) 12 3 4 5 Always (6) 


Appendix 3: Semi-structured interview questions Students 


What is your first language (mother tongue)? 

How long have you been using English as a foreign or second language? 
What semester are in you currently in? 

How many classes have you had taught in English only? 

How do you feel about learning new subjects (on your uni course) through 
English? 

How do you feel beforehand, when you know you've got a lecture that’s 
going to be delivered in English? 

How do you feel generally, during a lecture delivered in English? 

How do these feelings, emotions, or moods manifest in your behaviour and/ 
or physical reactions? 

What tends to cause your emotions, moods, or feelings to change during 
the lecture that’s being delivered in English? 

How is this different to when you have a lecture in your own language? 
What things do you do if the emotions, moods, or feelings arising in the 
EMI lectures affect your learning and studying? 

How is this different to when you have a lecture in your own language? 
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Appendix 4: Semi-structured interview questions Teachers 


What is your first language (mother tongue)? 

What previous experience do you have of using English (to teach, work, 
socialize)? 

(General views) How do you feel about teaching your subject through 
English? (Do you also teach it in German/your own language?) 

(Before class affect) How do you feel beforehand, when you know you've 
got a lecture that’s going to be delivered in English? 

(In-class affect) How do you feel generally, during a lecture delivered in 
English? 

What tends to cause your emotions, moods, or feelings to change during 
the lecture that’s being delivered in English? 

How do you manage communication breakdowns with students during a 
lecture? 

How is this different to when you give a lecture in your own language? 
(Affective strategies) What things do you do if the emotions, moods, or 
feelings arising in the EMI lectures affect your learning and studying? 
What strategies do you have for regulating your emotions/emotional reac- 
tions to teaching through EMI? 

How is this different to when you have a lecture in your own language? 
What are your overall views about English as an academic lingua franca? 
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Englishization as trap and lifeline 


Philippe Van Parijs 


Abstract 

In today’s Europe, internationalization is driven by three mutually rein- 
forcing mechanisms: EU funding, rankings, and commodification. And 
it calls for Englishization because in most cases the learning of the local 
language by foreign students is too much to expect, whereas a powerful 
bottom-up ‘maximin’ dynamics generates such a wide dissemination 
of English that prior knowledge of it can be taken for granted. Is Eng- 
lishization a problem? Of course it is, for several reasons. Yet there is no 
responsible path away from internationalization, nor any reasonable hope 
of achieving it without Englishization. We must therefore aim at a fragile 
balance between giving enough place to English not to fall behind and 
protecting local languages against slow agony. 
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Englishization — a problem? 


Is the Englishization of Europe's higher education a problem? And if it is a 
problem, is there anything that can and should be done about it that does 


not create more harm than it cures?! 
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Before addressing these questions, it is prudent to first ask whether 
the Englishization of higher education — understood as an increase in the 
share of higher education courses or entire programmes using English as 
the medium of instruction in European universities — is a fact. Reading the 
contributions to this very instructive volume leaves no doubt: there has 
been, over the last two or three decades, a strong and accelerating trend 
that deserves to be called ‘Englishization’, but with huge differences. It 
tends to be more pronounced in countries with ‘small’ languages than in 
countries with ‘big’ languages, at master’s and doctorate levels more than 
at bachelor’s level, in certain disciplines like management or engineering 
more than in medicine or law and in research universities more than in 
institutions aiming to train highly skilled professionals for the local labour 
market. 

Is Englishization a problem? It certainly is if, firstly, the quality of 
education suffers badly as a result of transmission and interaction being 
hampered by a poor command of English by teachers and/or by students, and 
possibly also as a result of having to use foreign teaching material ill-suited 
to local needs. Secondly, it is a problem to the extent that it makes access 
to higher education more difficult for socially less advantaged students, in 
particular many of those with an immigrant background, or confines them 
to a downgraded lower-tier higher education sector operating exclusively in 
the local language. It is a problem, thirdly, to the extent that it contributes 
to the deepening gap between academia and society at large by inhibit- 
ing the development of a lexicon that keeps track, in the local language, 
of scientific advances and by hindering the flow of knowledge and ideas 
between universities and the rest of society. Finally, it is regarded by many 
as a major problem because it weakens the status and grip of the national 
language, previously the exclusive medium of instruction, as an essential 
ingredient of the identity of the nation and of the glue that turns a population 
into a community. For all four of these reasons, Englishization runs the 
risk of gradually unravelling what European universities had laboriously 
achieved a couple of centuries earlier by getting rid of Latin in favour of 
the local vernaculars. 

If Englishization is problematic in so many ways, one may wonder 
why it is progressing at such a rapid pace. In order to understand this, 
it is essential — as we see being done throughout this volume - to link 
the Englishization of higher education with its internationalization, 
here understood as an increase in the share of foreigners in the student 
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population of the higher education institutions of a country.” Before turn- 
ing to that link, however, it is useful to note that these two processes are 
not necessarily coupled. 

Firstly, there can be high degrees of internationalization without 
Englishization. Think, for example, of Rome’s Latin-medium Gregorian 
university; of the USSR’s Russian-medium university system, with over 10% 
of its students coming from friendly countries close by or far away; of today’s 
Russia attracting Russophones from countries that used to be part of the 
USSR; of France, Spain or Portugal attracting many students from former 
colonies that kept the colonial language in much of their own education 
systems; or of Francophone and Germanophone universities attracting 
students from countries in which French or German was, until not so long 
ago, the first foreign language for many pupils. 

Secondly, there can also conceivably be high degrees of Englishization 
with no internationalization. The authorities of a country may regard higher 
education in English as useful for their own population despite English not 
being the local native language. This is the case on a massive scale, and not 
only for higher education, throughout the Commonwealth. It is also the 
case, on a more modest scale, in much of the rest of the world, with CLIL? 
instruction in English meant to better prepare local students for a career 
in scientific research or international business. 

Thus, Englishization and internationalization must be distinguished, but 
it is the close link between them in today’s Europe that we must scrutinize 
in order to better identify the source of what is experienced as a problem 
and the best way to address it. 


2 Trapped in internationalization 


In order to understand the joint forward march of internationalization 
and Englishization, one may wish to depict European higher education as 
a battlefield between ideologies and the material interests associated with 
them. However, I believe it is more illuminating to identify and describe the 
mechanisms that underlie the current trends and explain their irresistibility, 


2 The internationalization of the university staff is closely associated with the internationaliza- 
tion of the student population only in case of Englishization or, more generally only when a 
lingua franca different from the local language is adopted as the medium of instruction. When 
foreign students are attracted from former colonies or satellite states, for example, there is no 
strong pressure for the staff to internationalize. 

3 Content and language integrated learning. 
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perhaps even their irreversibility. All of them are neatly illustrated in the 
instructive country case studies gathered in this volume. There are, first, 
three very different mechanisms that trap universities in a process of in- 
ternationalization, and next three mechanisms that, combined, are bound 
to turn internationalization into Englishization. 

Why do universities internationalize? A first cause is demographic. As 
international migration proceeds without leading systematically to the 
naturalization of immigrants — especially when they are coming from 
another member state of the European Union (EU) — the share of foreign 
citizens in the student population of our universities can be expected to 
slowly increase. A second cause might be called scientific. At least for ad- 
vanced specialized degrees, it is often healthy for students to bear the costs 
of expatriation in order to find abroad what they cannot find at home. The 
third cause is rather educational: it can be very valuable for local students 
to develop personal relationships with people who grew up in different 
material and cultural contexts thanks to ‘internationalization at home’, 
the active hosting of foreign students. But over above these three ‘natural’ 
causes, there are three other causes, each rooted in a distinct mechanism, 
that can end up ‘trapping’ universities in a process of internationalization 
that they would not have spontaneously chosen. 

The most obvious such mechanism is the funding of student mobility 
by the European Union, from the massive Erasmus programme established 
over three decades ago to the recent European Universities Initiative. The 
rationale is plausible enough: if you want to build a real European com- 
munity, its future elite at least must have a taste of education and life in other 
member states and establish friendships outside their national community 
at an early stage in their adult lives. When quite a large amount of money is 
made available for the benefit of one’s students in exchange for welcoming 
students from other universities across Europe, it is hard for university 
authorities to turn it down, despite the considerable administrative and 
pedagogical burdens this unavoidably involves. 

Slightly less visible and far more general is a second mechanism: university 
rankings. Influential rankings such as the annual QS World University 
Ranking give significant weight to the share of foreigners among both 
students and staff. The rationale behind this simple criterion is plausible 
enough. How many foreigners choose to study at a university or to work 
for it provides a very rough but objective index for its attractiveness and 
hence its presumed quality. The degree of internationalization also enters 
such rankings indirectly through the component of the index that relies on 
academics mentioning what they regard as the best departments in their 
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field. If your university hosts many foreign students, it is more likely to be 
positively remembered by your foreign colleagues when they answer the 
survey. Every academic realizes how arbitrary these rankings are, but no 
one can deny their impact, not least through the echoes they trigger in the 
national media. Those who criticize them when their universities do badly 
are discredited as bad losers. And those whose universities happen to do 
well by the standards of some ranking can seldom resist the temptation to 
boast about it. As the degree of internationalization is one of the factors 
affecting the rankings that is most directly under the control of universities, 
it is hard for university authorities not to let this affect their admission 
policies, irrespective of whether it is in their interest to attract more foreign 
students for other reasons. The sheer prestige of featuring high up in the 
rankings suffices as a driving force. 

The first mechanism had to do with accessing public funding, the second 
one with gaining recognition. Only the third one is directly connected with 
the ‘commodification’ of higher education, its subjection to a market or a 
quasi-market. In most countries, how much money universities receive for 
their teaching activities is closely related to the number of students they at- 
tract, either through the fees paid by the students or their parents or through 
the per capita subsidies paid by the government (or both). Due to economies 
of scale, it is then often in the material interest of a university to attract as 
many students as possible. Moreover, even when it is not — because the mar- 
ginal cost exceeds the marginal revenue — university authorities tend to take 
pride in growing enrolments. If student choice is not narrowly constrained 
on a geographical, linguistic, or religious basis, competition for market shares 
can already be intense within countries. But as soon as studying abroad is 
viewed as a real possibility by students, competition starts operating on a 
much larger scale. The harmonization of degree structures triggered by the 
1999 Bologna declaration and the Bologna process it launched (which now 
involves 48 countries) and the mutual recognition of degrees realized step 
by step within the EU increased considerably the real choice for students 
and thereby, inseparably, the (quasi-)market pressure on universities. As a 
result, these had arguably no option but to try to internationalize, if only in 
order to compensate for their own pool of students being depleted by foreign 
attraction and in several countries also by a downward local demographic 
trend. As international mobility intensifies, universities that do not enter 
the international market game will sink. 

Once this third mechanism becomes significant, the other two gain 
in importance: getting more EU funds for student exchanges and achiev- 
ing a better position in international rankings are precious assets in the 
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international competition for students. This makes clear enough why 
university authorities tend to promote internationalization. If the studies 
of foreign students were entirely covered by their fees, attracting them would 
also unambiguously be in the material interest of the national authorities. 
But this is far from being the case, especially for EU students, who enjoy 
the same fee regime as local ones. Whether governments can expect an 
overall net material benefit from internationalization despite an immediate 
net cost will then depend on how much foreign students spend on local 
goods and services and on how likely they are to remain in the country and 
contribute to its economy after completing their studies. For this reason, 
and also for other reasons we shall turn to after discussing the connection 
with Englishization, there is no pre-established harmony between what 
governments and universities are inclined to push for. 


3 Stuck with English 


Next then, what accounts for the close association between the push for 
internationalization and the push for Englishization? As pointed out above, 
you can in principle have the former without the latter. All programmes 
could be organized in the local language and foreign students who do not 
know that language before coming would be expected to learn it soon 
after their arrival to an extent sufficient for attending classes and taking 
exams. This would require providing good intensive language courses free 
of charge. Even so, the investment by each student would be considerable, 
especially if the language to be learned is very different from their own 
native language and if they had little exposure to it before their arrival. The 
cost of this investment will easily be found prohibitive if the local language 
is not a widely spoken one and if the student does not expect to stay more 
than a short period. In most countries, therefore, sticking to this strategy 
does not have the slightest chance of bringing about the internationalization 
universities are eager to achieve. The alternative consists in offering the 
programme in a language — if there is one — that is already far more widely 
known by potential foreign recruits and/or which these potential recruits 
are keen to learn better. It is then the local teachers rather than the foreign 
students who will have to bear the (time) cost of the linguistic investment, 
and if the linguistically competent supply from local resources proves 
insufficient, teaching staff can also be recruited from abroad. 

It so happens that there is now such a language. Competence in Eng- 
lish has been spreading very quickly, from cohort to cohort, throughout 
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continental Europe and beyond, and it is bound to keep spreading. Why? Not 
because of some opaque neo-liberal or imperialistic plot, but because of the 
mutual reinforcement of two very simple and ubiquitous mechanisms. One 
is rooted in the concern to be understood with as little trouble as possible 
by those with whom we are communicating. Among the various languages 
we could conceivably use in a particular conversation, this leads us to pick 
systematically, not the language best known by the majority or best known 
on average, but the maximin language: the language best known by the 
person who knows it least well. And given that it is by practising a language 
that we maintain and develop our linguistic competence, competence in the 
language that features in maximin position keeps spreading. To illustrate, 
just reflect on the following fact reported to me by a Dutch language teacher 
at the University of Lille (in Northern France): he was delighted to have been 
able to send his students for a semester to the University of Leiden, pleased 
to hear that they had had a good time, but flabbergasted to discover on their 
return that their Dutch was hardly better than before, whereas their oral 
English had made impressive progress. 

The anticipation of a language featuring in maximin position and hence 
being used triggers a further mechanism: deliberate investment in the 
learning of a language through language classes and in other ways. This 
mechanism is an instance of ‘network power’, analogous to what is going 
on when we or our institutions purchase Word or PowerPoint because 
many others with whom we wish to interact have done so before. It is the 
(correct) anticipation that English will be (increasingly) used in international 
linguistic encounters, active or passive, real or virtual, that makes countless 
students gladly devote to the improvement of their English an effort few 
would have dreamt of devoting to the learning of other languages. Further 
upstream, it is also that anticipation that makes pupils and their parents 
want the learning of English to be given high priority in all European schools. 

This network power mechanism interacts with the maximin mechanism 
to produce a snowball effect. The more that is invested in the learning 
of English, the more often it features in maximin position, the more it is 
therefore used and thereby maintained and improved, and the more this 
further strengthens the incentive to invest in learning it. Needless to say, 
the choice to use English and to learn it comes generally — and regrettably 
— at the expense of the use and learning of other foreign languages. This 
twofold mechanism shapes the linguistic dynamics in society at large, but 
it has most deeply affected, discipline after discipline, the increasingly 
internationalized scientific communities, triggering the irreversible agony 
of countless journals and associations operating in languages other than 
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English. It is also at work in the ‘ripples’ around internationalized higher 
education institutions and among the educated young adults who form 
the increasingly common pool of European universities. Higher education 
institutions that want to internationalize then face a simple choice: they 
must either stick to their own language and be prepared for a poor outcome 
at a high cost or go for an expansion of English-medium instruction. 

The interlocking of these various mechanisms is what explains the strong 
combined pressure towards internationalization and Englishization at least 
at the meso level, the level of university authorities. Support at the macro 
level of governments, however, is far from self-evidently guaranteed, as 
several contributions to this volume document. First of all, as mentioned 
earlier, many foreign students come at an immediate cost for the local gov- 
ernment, which the latter is by no means sure to recover. This is particularly 
the case if internationalization is achieved entirely or mainly thanks to 
Englishization. Foreign students then acquire little or no proficiency in the 
local language and therefore have only a low probability of joining the local 
labour market after their studies. To increase this probability, some countries 
have introduced an obligation to take a course in the local language. But 
if this is a light obligation, it will have no effect, and if it is a heavy one, it 
may be nearly as much of a deterrent as if the programme were offered in 
the local language. By offering English-medium instruction to all students, 
foreign or not, governments may even achieve exactly the opposite result: 
they may find that they are depleting rather than feeding the local market 
for high-skilled labour. English-medium instruction will result in many of 
the better local students becoming footloose and both able and tempted 
to find jobs elsewhere, especially in Anglophone countries. 

Moreover, the national authorities may be more concerned with the 
vitality of the national language, culture, and identity than with the national 
economy. Especially in countries (or regions) with ‘smaller’ languages — and 
therefore with a lower expected stay rate among foreign students and a 
more acute feeling of linguistic vulnerability - macro-resistance is likely to 
temper meso-enthusiasm. As several countries illustrate, governments often 
impose restrictions on the development of English-medium instruction. 
For example, they require that parallel degrees should be organized in 
the local language or that the use of ‘another language’ than the local one 
should be strictly confined to cases in which the linguistic competence of 
the students requires it. Meso-activism, however, often circumvents macro 
hurdles. Universities tend to interpret restrictive legislation creatively so as 
to make themselves as attractive as possible to students with no prospect 
of learning the local language. 
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Whereas it is in countries with ‘small languages that macro-resistance 
can be expected to be strongest, it is in countries with ‘big’ languages 
that one should expect greater resistance at the micro-level, the level of 
individual members of the academic or administrative staff. Other things 
equal, proficiency in English is inversely correlated with the spread of one’s 
language. Therefore, it is in countries with ‘bigger’ languages that it will 
be more difficult to find teachers and administrators able — or disposed 
to become able — to operate in a language other than their own. In some 
of those countries pride in the national language may also nourish some 
macro-resistance (F rench, German and Russian used to be major academic 
languages). But in all of them, one can expect micro-resistance to temper 
meso-enthusiasm more than it does in countries with ‘smaller’ languages. 


4 Could and should Englishization be stopped? 


While the mechanisms listed above should suffice to explain the strong 
pressure towards internationalization and Englishization at a meso level 
— with frequent contagion to sectors of the macro and micro levels — the 
considerations spelt out at the end of the previous section should suffice to 
explain the tensions it keeps triggering at both the macro and micro level. 
I shall close this contribution by asking whether, in order to avoid these 
tensions and accommodate the underlying concerns, the twofold process 
of internationalization and Englishization could and should be stopped. 
In order to switch off the pressure to internationalize, or at least to reduce 
it drastically, action would need to be taken at European level. The European 
Union would need to stop funding international student mobility. It would 
need to develop a sufficiently authoritative and influential ranking that 
attaches no weight, directly or indirectly, to the share of foreign students. 
And it would need to prevent governments from subsidizing foreign students, 
instead of forcing them to do so, as it does now in the case of EU students, at 
the same level as local students. Would that be desirable? It would certainly 
be a massive setback for the attempt to develop a mobile, truly European 
elite, inclined to think from a European and not just a national viewpoint. 
Moreover, it is in the interest of each member state and of the EU asa 
whole to keep hosting talented young people from around the world in their 
universities and their labour force, rather than letting British and American 
universities attract and retain them, thereby generating a massive brain 
drain in their favour. Let us bear in mind, for example, that Brexit deprived 
the EU of all of its universities usually ranked among the world's top 10 (3 
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in the QS ranking) and most of those ranked among the top 100 (17 out of 
27), and that the current net brain gain of the UK at the expense of EU27 is 
estimated to exceed 600,000 working-age people. Making EU universities less 
international in this context, one could argue, is nothing short of suicidal. 

However, would it not be possible to emancipate the internationalization 
of European higher education from its connection with Englishization? 
Brexit itself seems to offer a unique opportunity to do so. With the UK out, 
why should English keep functioning as the lingua franca of European 
institutions, of Europe’s transnational civil society and of its mobile youth 
gravitating around our universities? If internationalization could operate 
in another European language, the EU would stop shooting itselfin the foot 
by contributing to the brain drain, as pointed out above, through preparing 
its own students for easy integration in the economic and social life of 
Anglophone countries. This hope is misplaced. Now that English is no longer 
the official language of one of the EU’s big member states, it provides a 
more neutral medium in the EU context, and therefore a more appropriate 
instrument for that role — as it is also, for example, in India or in Nigeria. 
And in contrast with other parts of the world, opting for English in Europe 
does not carry with it the embarrassment of surrendering to a colonial 
language. Quite the contrary. English is a continental European language 
that was imposed on the population of Great Britain in two instalments — a 
Germanic one 1,500 years ago and a French one 1,000 years ago. It is high 
time that we should reappropriate it as our language and stop represent- 
ing it, as some of our websites still do, by the Union Jack. In any case, no 
attempt to replace English by German or French as the EU’s lingua franca 
has any chance of succeeding because of the resentment and resistance any 
such attempt would create among speakers of other languages and their 
governments, and above all because the bottom-up maximin dynamics that 
keeps strengthening the position of English will keep working throughout 
Europe and throughout the world. 

There is, however, a more radical, yet (some would argue) less unrealistic 
alternative to Englishization than a shift to another European language. 
Could technological progress in voice recognition not enable us one day to 
dispense with English as a common medium of instruction, or indeed as a 
lingua franca? Once everyone can understand what is being taught in any 
language, there is no need for everyone to learn a common language. Un- 
fortunately — or rather, fortunately — teaching does not consist in delivering 
unilaterally, under good acoustic conditions, a text that could also have been 
provided in writing. It consists in interacting in a lively, sometimes animated 
way, using proper names and neologisms, developing a micro-culture. And 
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this purpose is still far better served even by somewhat broken English than 
by a stiffening technological prosthesis. This does not mean that the fast 
Al-driven improvement of translation software cannot make a difference. 
It will make it easier for non-native academics to produce publications 
and course material in good English and for students to use material in 
any language. This will make it possible to counteract one major negative 
side effect of the Englishization of higher education: the ‘Americanization’ 
of textbooks and more generally the use of course material designed for 
students living in the Anglophone part of the world. Technology can thus 
serve the purpose of producing a more diverse and more suitable course 
material — at least if not offset by the one-directional diffusion of massive 
open online courses (MOOCs) from Anglophone countries — but cannot 
provide a substitute for a shared language. 

There is, therefore, no responsible path away from internationaliza- 
tion, nor any reasonable hope of achieving internationalization without 
Englishization. Owing to the four reasons (mentioned at the start) that 
this Englishization is a problem, this process will not be smooth. The ten- 
sions to which it leads are likely to remain or become passionate in some 
countries, though unlikely to reach the intensity of the conflicts unleashed 
by competition, often at all levels of education, between local languages 
and powerful neighbours: Spanish in Catalonia, Galicia, and the Basque 
countries, French in Flanders, Russian in the Ukraine and the Baltic states, 
Serbo-Croat in Slovenia or Kosovo. 

Nonetheless, the tension is likely to become more severe because of 
the measures that will need to be taken in order to address the various 
problems mentioned. For example, in order to prevent the exclusion of 
less advantaged students from higher education or from its top tier, more 
English will need to be introduced at secondary level, including in the form 
of CLIL. In order to attract enough high-quality staff, universities will be 
under pressure to reduce the expectation of sufficient competence in the 
local language and consequently to switch to English, for maximin reasons, 
in internal communication and meetings. And in order to prevent higher 
education in English from feeding Anglophone countries with highly-skilled 
workers at low cost, non-Anglophone countries will need to make it more 
comfortable for the families of foreigners to get by without knowing the 
local language, including through the provision of English-medium public 
services and schools. These various ‘ripples’ entail a more profound invasion 
of English into the domain of the local language, easily amplified by the 
maximin dynamic. One can try to confine this invasion in ‘linguistically 
free zones’, while maintaining a ‘linguistic territoriality principle’ over the 
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bulk of the territory. But the perimeter of this zone and the extent of the 
linguistic freedom allowed within it is most likely to remain the object of 
chronic contestation. 

Is this, then, all we can expect: a fragile, conflict-ridden balance between 
giving enough place to English not to fall behind and protecting the local 
languages against domain loss and slow agony? Being in a position to avoid 
this uncomfortable balancing act is and will remain a major structural asset 
for Anglophone countries in general, and for their higher education sector in 
particular. It is this robust asset, together with its manifold consequences, 
that made Brexit, at the most fundamental level, a reasonable risk for the 
United Kingdom to take. The irreversible installation of English as the 
global lingua franca turns Anglophone territory into the ‘ground floor of 
the world’, into an attractor which can cherry-pick the most promising and 
talented among the many who want to enter. Is there a price to pay? Not by 
Anglophone territories but by Anglophone people: because of the maximin 
dynamic, the spreading of English as everyone else’s second language will 
make it increasingly difficult for Anglophones to learn and maintain any 
other language. Our own advantage is the mirror image of this handicap. 
As English spreads, it will become ever easier for us non-Anglophones 
to become bilingual and enjoy the associated cognitive, aesthetic, and 
cultural benefits. These benefits will spread to our institutions and our 
countries if we academics resist the pull of the ‘ground floor’, if our affectio 
institutionis and/or our affectio societatis are sufficient to keep us, at least 
for the long term, on our linguistically so diverse continent. We are needed 
here for many reasons, but in particular to play the uncomfortable yet often 
gratifying role of go-betweens, of bridge builders between the irreversibly 
internationalized and Englishized academic community and our stubbornly 
distinctive local communities. 
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